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FOREWORD. 



A BABCAsnc writer lately advised authors treating on Irish 
sabjects not to omit commencing their essays from the starting 
point of the Biblical Deluge, so that no fact, direct or collateral, 
in the matter under consideration, might escape notice. Critics 
do not, as a rule, confine themselves between too narrow limits, 
bat the above recommendation, though good in its way, does not 
give a wide enough field to work on, at least when Ancient Erin 
itself is in question. The liberty, therefore, is taken of ignoring 
the well-meant advice, of exceeding the prescribed limit, and the 
subject is opened somewhere in the early Glacial, or perhaps in 
the Tertiary period. The writer has, in fact, placed himself in 
the unenviable position of the advocate who, opening his speech 
with the sentence, " Before the birth of the world,*' was cut 
short by the Judge who exclaimed, " Do you not think that we 
might pass on to the Deluge? " 

Many Continental writers throw back the origin of man to 
even geologically distant ages, but evidences of this early 
existence of our race rest on such fragile proofs that they are, 
for the present, regarded with scientific scepticism by most 
English authorities. On this subject the late Professor Huxley 
observes, that *' evidence has been adduced in favour of man*s 
existence in the Pliocene or even in the Miocene epoch. It does 
not satisfy me ; but I have no reason to doubt that the fact may 
be so, nevertheless.*' 

Speculations on the Great Ice Ago would also, at first sight. 
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seem io have little connection with primitive religion. The con- 
sideration of the subject has, nevertheless, an important bearing 
upon the antiquity of man in the British Isles ; for as almost 
all parts of the world, save these Islands, have been suggested 
as the cradle of the human race, man must necessarily have been 
some time in existence, and must have acquired some faint 
religious ideas, before he found a home on these, at that time, 
icebound shores. . Thus it is sought to conduct the reader through 
ages so vast that, if they were represented in figures, it would 
probably only confuse the imagination. All we can say is that 
it is a tale of progress, slow but sure, which began at the first 
appearance of life, and will probably continue until time shall be 
no more. 

To work one's way behind the scenes of the prehistoric 
past is, undoubtedly, most interesting. Not only are the results 
obtained of great importance, but the mere process of searching 
for foiCts, and then putting them together into a consistent whole, 
is a continual source of pleasure and excitement ; so that an 
attempt to pierce the mist which envelops the past, and to 
review, to the best of our present knowledge, the primitive faiths 
of the Eld, needs no excuse, nor preface, for a preface is but a 
more or less lengthened excuse. 

Christianity is generally supposed to have annihilated 
heathenism in Ireland. In reality it merely smoothed over and 
swallowed its victim, and the contour of its prey, as in the case of 
the boa-constrictor, can be distinctly traced under the glistening 
colours of its beautiful skin. Paganism still exists, it is merely 
inside instead of outside. In a pre^'ious work entitled *' Pagan 
Ireland," the writer attempted to draw a picture of the early 
civilization of the country, from an archaDological standpoint, by 
analysis of existing material evidence of long-past life ; in the 
present work the same subject is approached from a folklore 
point of view, by the aid of legend and tradition. These two 
aspects of the question, viz., those of archaeology and folklore, 
blend the one into the other, so that it is almost unnecessary to 



explain that, in many places, the same ground has to be traversed. 
To avoid repetition, when this occurs^ the text has been con* 
densed, re-arranged, and re-written, so that it will doubtless be 
regarded by readers of *' Pagan Ireland," even at these points of 
junction, as an almost new work. 

Like a dissolving view, traditional folklore is passing away 
before the eyes of the present generation. It was clear and 
strong in the days of our fathers, and there is hardly a legend or 
superstition narrated in the following pages for the currency of 
which, amongst the peasantry, our grandfiathers would not have 
vouched. 

The interest taken in Irish folklore is a comparatively new 
phase of modem inquiry, but so much information has been 
already garnered, that it is almost an impossible task to compress 
an outline of the subject within the limits of a book of moderate 
size. The study of folklore, greeted at first with contempt, has, 
by the inevitable reaction which its acceptance into the ranks of 
science occasioned, given birth to numerous extravagant and ill- 
considered theories, for its study gives great scope to the imagin- 
ation. But the latitude granted to the imagination should not 
be baaed on mere guess-work, but on ascertained facts. 

" Im Auilegen neyd frisch und munter! 
Legt ihr*s nicht aus, so legt was unter.** 

A writer should carefully follow Goethe*s adnce as given in 
tlie first line, and as carefully shun adopting that given in the 
second line. A few of our folklore theories are at present merely 
tentative, for no very definite assertion can yet be made with 
regard to some points in the analysis of Irish traditional lore. 
It has been remarked tliat, in this branch of investigation, a 
theory to stand unchallenged must be more than clear ; it must 
be not only in harmony with and explain facts known at the 
time it is enunciated, but it must also Ix* in hanuony with 
and explain new facts as they arc brou(,'ht, one by ono, to the 
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light of day, or else it must give place to a new theory which 
fulfils these requirements. 

Every new investigation clears some point from obscurity ; it 
is hoped that this attempt may clear up many. The opinions 
expressed in the text are the individual views of the writer; 
should the reader not agree with them he can form views of his 
own, and he may, perhaps, in some instances, arrive at more 
accurate conclusions than those set forth in the following pages. 
But though minor theories may be subject to modification, it is 
hoped that the main deductions are sufficiently well founded to 
make them incontrovertible. 

The idea of giving authorities in foot-notes was abandoned 
for two reasons: it seemed too pedantic, and the work would 
have expanded into inconvenient bulk; but a compromise is 
made, and books and papers consulted are enumerated, in a 
Bibliography, at the end of the second volume. 

Many changes in the arrangements of the subjects treated of, 
suggested by literary friends who kindly looked over the proofs, 
have been carried out ; but if every recommendation had been 
adopted the writer would have found himself in the position of 
the man in the fable, who listening to and adopting all the advice 
tendered by onlookers, finally destroyed his property, for, " he 
labours in vain who tries to please everybody.** The writer's 
object has been simply to discharge the useful but humble t6U 
of presenting to the general reading public, in condensed form 
and in popular shape, the many sides of a great subject. Such a 
treatment should interest those who have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity to study, in more complete archaBological and folklore 
treatises and papers, each special branch of the great whole ; for 
the fields of Irish archaeological research arc now so many, of 
such vast extent, the workers therein are so numerous, and have 
left behind them such voluminous records of their labours, that 
a specialist has but little time to afford himself a general view of 
what is going on around him. And yet all branches of archseo- 
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logical research are so interdependent, that it is impossible to 
understand even one branch thoroughly without a sound know* 
ledge of the entire series. 

The present work has been also undertaken with the object of 
showing that a great literary opening lies ready at hand for a 
writer capable of rising to the occasion, and of doing for Irish 
archeology what a Prescott and a Motley have done for History 
al large. The author wishes he could make the story as fasci- 
nating to his readers as it is to himself, but he thought it was 
better to have it told roughly than not told at all. Should 
therefore the following pages be considered dull reading, the 
failure must be attributed to want of skill rather than lack of 
interesting material in the subject under review, which may be 
designated the Romance of Religion in Ireland. An outline of 
its development, together with a description of its stereotyped 
eostoms and ceremonies — relics of the ancient world, still holding 
their position amid the din and bustle of modem civilization — is 
here presented. 

The writer cannot conclude without returning thanks to the 
public in general for the manner in which his previous work — 
'* Pagan Ireland ** — was received, as well as to his numerous 
critics, in particular, for their favourable and friendly criticism. 
In the general purport of these notices there is indeed but one 
statement to which he must take exception. Several reviewers 
appear to consider that archaK)logical remains throw a mere side- 
light on the history of Ancient Erin. Now the study of Irish 
Archieology is no mere side-light, and folk-lore is a most impor- 
tant branch of Archieology. Archa^logy is the light, and the 
only light, in which so-called " ancient history " must be judged 
by dispassionate modem criticism. If the archayological theories 
of tlie present day are based on well established facts, it follows 
that tlie reputed records of Ireland, prior to the date of the intro- 
duction of Cliristianity, must, of necessity, be adjudged to bo 
mere emanations from the inner consciousness of comparatively 
modem writers. 
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It should be stated that the greater portion of Chapters I. 
and II., Volume II., appeared in the pages of the '* Ulster 
Journal of Archaeology,'* and are reprinted by kind permission 
of the Editor, Mr. F. J. Bigger, u.b.i.a. 

Clb\'ekaoh, Slxoo, 

September^ 1901. 
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TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS 

OF IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 



SPECULATIVE GEOLOGICAL ARCH-EOLOGY. 

Thk unknown impreMive and imposing — The Glacial Teriod — Earliest move- 
ment of the Ice Sheet a 8uhj<Ht of controverey — The Ice Age divided by 
•ome gcologiAts into thnv di^tinct epot hs, each of prulongcnl duration : 
First Ice Age, Inter-Glociiil Ei>ocb, Lu«t Ice Age — Quateruury animals — 
Ca%*e>mcn, Flint Implements of the griivel —Immense durution of time 
covered by the Old Stone Age — Quaternary Continent — Iti* gradual curtail- 
ment—Its Forests, Flora, and Fauna — Primeval Race — No recognizable 
('ntnia found in Ireland — I^ter Porio<i — Two distinct Kaci*8 of Immigrants 
— One race fair, the other <lark — Extreme types of Crania — Abrasion of the 
T«^h —The entire enigma of the piiwt still invites solution. 

The unknown is always Ixjth impressive and imposing. With 
rvf^ard to the past of ancient Erin, no skilful writer yet has 
arisen t^> lift the veil and show us the far-off days, and to depict 
the many hordes of imini^rants fi^htin^ for and appropriating 
the countr}*. Whatever they were, let it be hojx»d that under 
the mfiuence of patient study they may Ih? made, at l<>a.st in 
imagination, to live again, hut at present, at the very U'st, the 
process represents (mly a groping after truth. 

Although civilized man is, in some respects, different from, 
and an iniprovement on, the Kude Stone Age, and even on the 
rolihhe<l Stone Age savage, yet that difference aris4«8, not only 
from inhvritaiKv, Init also from the continual impress of his every- 
day surroundings. Place a pres<'ntday infant hack in the Rude 
btone Age, and his offspring would doubtless grow up little, if 
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anything, better than their feUows. Merged in their environment, 
the intellectual enlargement of their descendants would keep pace 
with, but would not outstrip, at any rate to any appreciable degree, 
the improvement of the masses which appear ever to attain, slowly 
but surely, a higher level. Although general appearance and 
features may, in many instances, bear strong evidence as to 
parentage, yet constitution of mind and bent of thought are 
determined and directed by environment. The Khalif Ali, the 
son-in-law of Mohammed, is credited with the profoundly philo- 
sophical remark that ** Men are more like the times they live in 
than they are like their fathers." 

One school of modern evolutionists attributes the existence 
and continuance of the Universe to some unknowable mystery of 
which it is impossible to assert that it takes any special heed of 
the existence of man. According to the other school, the evidence 
producible almost compels behef in a supreme and intelligent 
Being, who has created all things with a definite purpose. 
Some of the Roman poets formed a rough working sketch of evo- 
lution ; but this classic philosophy was a mere speculative idea, a 
fancy picture of development, not based ui)on observation of facts, 
but wholly evolved out of their author's own inner consciousness. 
It was a happy guess at the truth, but nothing more. It is not 
thus that discoveries of the truth are made which revolutionise 
the train of human thought. He who would build his theory for 
all time must first make sure of his foundation. Nevertheless 
we find *' the same ideas, the same speculations, the same plays 
of fancy, reproduced generation after generation, with modifica- 
tions peculiar to the time, as though they were living descendants 
of original ideas which were brought into being before the dawn 
of history.** 

Unless it be unreservedly accepted that the first human being 
was created an adult with mature intellect and possessing an 
innate knowledge of multitudinous subjects, and that his partner 
originated in an even more remarkable manner, a supposition 
to which archaeology, or indeed any other science lends no con- 
firmation, the inquirer can but begin at the beginning, and draw 
inferences only from such realistic data as are at present forth- 
coming. There is much to be learned, even from what are 
apparently the simplest things, in the study of archieology ; and 
when an outside inquirer asks questions, it is astonishing how 
little is known on the subject, even by otherwise well informed 
persons. An account of the correction of mistakes would furnish 
much amusing matter. Few archaeologists, to say nothing of the 
general public, have any idea of the extent to which opinions, 
within the last few years, have become almost iniiHTceptibly 
modified in many important departments of arfha'ological 
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science ; whilst there have been many recantations of opinions 
occasioned and enforced by the deductions drawn from great 
discoveries. The valet of Beau Brummel threw down a bundle 
of his master*s cravats, exclaiming: ** These are our failures.** 
An archipological writer may say the same of his fellow-workers* 
discredited theories. 

We are astonished at the magnitude of the results of geological 
changes in the older epochs of the history of the Earth's crust, 
and imagine that they were the product of a time when natural 
causes were far more powerful than they are at present, but in 
so doing we ignore the fact that those now operating, atmospheric 
influences, and the wear and tear of rivers and oceans of the 
present day, are producing, little by little, changes on the Earth's 
surface, the total sum of which will one day be as great as any 
which occurred in the past. Although there is irresistible evi- 
dence of distinct ages there is, in truth, no real distinction, no 
line of fixed demarcation, for one period glides into the next as 
imperceptibly as an old year is followed by the new — 

** Th^re n>ll« the clwp vihere j;rew the tn'v, 
Earth, what ehangt^ thou hast neen ^ 
There where the long stixet ruars hath been 
The silence ut the central i»ea ! *' 

It is a curious fact that along various parts of the shores of 
I>(>iigh Neagh fragments of fossil wood are frequently found. 
From its appearance the iH>asants arrived at the conclusion 
tital the wood was originally holly, and further tbat the process 
lif petrifaction took exactly seven years. Not long ago fragments 
of tliis foHsil-timber were fabricated into whetstones, and vended 
about with the cry : — 

** I^iugh Neagh hom^n, 1^>uKh Ncugh lioncs ! 
You put Uieni in sticks, you take them out stones! " 

However, the conversion of these articles from wood into 
stone must be transferred from nio<lem to far distant geological 
times, as they are found in Post -Pliocene Clay, to which tbey 
have been transferre<l after silicification, probably by the action of 
ice, from their original iHjsition in older beds. Tbe cypn*ss 
of which the fossilizeil remains are found was a tall and stately 
tree, towering to a great height, conical in outline, and the 
quantity of these petrified fragments show how largely the 
Tertiar}* fort*Hts of Antrim were com|K)se<l of this class of timber. 
Ireland in those days enjoyed a climate almost tropical in 
character. Conifera, resembling the innnense trees of California, 
covered ilie slopes of the Antrim highlands ; as to age, geological 

B 7 
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experts differ as to the precise era to which they should be 
assigned : they go back, at any rate, to days when gigantic and 
unshapely monsters crashed through the weird forests of the 
Tertiary Age. 

'* Yefl, where the huntsman winds his matin horn, 

And the crouched hare heneath the covert trembles ; 
Where shepherds tend their flocks, and grow their com ; 

Where fashion in our gay Parade assembles — 
Wild horses, deer, and elephants have strayed, 
Treading beneath their feet old Ocean's races.'* 

In the present day it is difficult to imagine, when surveying 
a quiet fertile valley or a green undulating ridge, that in the 
past, when Ireland was above water, its surface was, in places, 
scarred with volcanoes, or to picture volcanic activity throughout 
the vast period of geological time down to the middle of the 
Tertiary Period, when the fissure-like eruptions of the basalt dis- 
tricts of the North poured out intrusive lavas which now form 
part of the surface of our land, and furnish soil to stimulate 
vegetation. 

A glance at the accompanying map (fig. 1) shows how the 
North-western Highlands of Scotland, together with an area 
extending southwards and embracing a portion of Ulster, were 
a centre from which radiated movements, which, in many 
instances, appear to have totally changed the south-lying region. 
When once formed, these highlands have, as a whole, ever after 
held a relatively elevated position, and in the subsequent sinking 
of the area, some peaks were never completely submerged. 

It requires a great fund of reconstructive imagination to 
conjure up to the mind's eye, this immense region of volcanic 
activity, this mass of lofty and probably snow-capped cones 
towering into the clouds, every cone pouring forth floods of 
liquid lava, like so many Vesuviuses, over the then land- united 
Great Britain and Ireland. We speak of the Eternal hills, when 
many of these ancient mountains have been planed down to 
mere table-lands, and it is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that some remote ancestor of man witnessed the transformation 
scene, saw fire reigning apparently supreme, to be in turn 
conquered by water. 

The succeeding Glacial Period, in the European area, has 
been divide<l by some ^ideologists into three distinct epochs each of 
prolonged duration. The transition from one set of conditions to 
another was gradual and slow, and at the culminating points of 
each perioil climatic conditions and the relative proportions of 
land and ocean were very dissimilar. The earliest movements of 
the ice-sheet are a subject of controversy ; the later movements 
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Ktv uiort* or leas distinctly marked, but there is still much 
oWurity over the entire subject. The difficulty is further 
eoruplicat««l bv obser^'ers arriving at different conclusions after 
a careful stu^y of tlie same pliciioinena. A writer on tbo loe 




Atte is, therefore, on very dtbntaliU- f^nmnd ; probably no two 
men would treat tbc subject from the same standpoint: and 
a iccologist, who goud-nattirL-dly looked over the proofH of this 
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chapter, enigmatically observed : ** I think your way is as good 
as anybody else's, which is all one can aim at ! '* ** I think so " 
is the whole residuum which can be found after evaporating the 
** prodigious pretensions** of the present-day school of " the great 
Ice Age*' geology. 

In the first epoch, during which the climate was Arctic, the 
European continent stood at the greatest elevation it ever 
attained. The land in general, and all the mountain ranges, 
were much higher than at present, whilst Great Britain and 
Ireland formed part of the Continent ; they were also connected 
with northern Africa, by low lying land or desert tracts, of 
which the Sahara now alone remains ; the straits of Gibraltar 
were closed, and an isthmus, of which Sicily and Malta are 
vestiges, divided the Mediterranean into two lakes or inland 
seas ; further eastward the European area was severed, by water, 
of which the Caspian is a remnant, from the major portion of 
Asia, with which it is at present connected. According to the best 
evidence now procurable man did not appear in Ireland before 
this great Glacial Age; but it is highly probable that, as the 
outcome of steady research, man's antiquity will be dated much 
further back. In this Period, from its normal home at the 
North Pole, a great sheet of ice spread southward — hundreds, 
and in places thousands, of feet in thickness — advancing from 
the highlands of Scandinavia, covering Central Europe, the 
entire basin of the present German Ocean, the larger portion 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and shooting its ice-masses into 
the ocean ; for once the edge of the ice-sheet, which fronte<l the 
sea, became water-borne, fragments of greater or less dimensions 
would break away, just as they do from the ice-cliffs of the 
Arctic and Antarctic regions at the present day, and float off in 
the form of bergs, drifting with the currents of the ocean into 
warmer spheres, where they gradually return to their original 
condition. A thousand feet is a moderate estimate for the 
thickness of this ice-cap. Greenland is covered to a far greater 
depth, and the Antarctic sheet exceeds even that of Greenland. 
Standing on the summit of Knocknarea, noar the town of Sligo, 
one can observe on it boulders carried from the metamorphio 
ridge some miles inland ; this ridge again is covered with 
limestone blocks from the interior of the country, so that the 
ice which once desolated Ireland must have had a thickness 
much in excess of a thousand feet. •* Even with this moderate 
thickness," remarks Sir Robert Ball, ** an ice-sheet would form a 
terrible engine. Every square inch of the floor over which this 
frozen ocean ploughed its way, would have to sustain a pressure 
of 400 lbs. ; every square foot of the country would, on an average, 
sustain a load of about thirty tons." This perio<l of intense cold 
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was partly or wholly brought about by regularly recurring 
coHinical phenomena, which it would be out of place here to 
attempt to descrilx) : let it suffice that the alternation of 
climate at periods of almost incalculable length is a theory 
held by many distinguished geologists, and which has, it is 
allege<l, been strengthened by recent astronomical discoveries. 

A slight lowering of the temperature of the northern hemi- 
sphere would cause a sufficient accumulation of snow to create 
an Arctic condition, as this does not require intense cold to accom- 
plish. In the central parts of Siberia there are frequently regis- 
tertnl 100 degrees of frost, yet it possesses but few glaciers ; and 
althoagh the Earth is permanently frozen at a short distance below 
the surface, the winter snow vanishes quickly every spring. A 
dry atmosphere will not allow the accumulation of snow or of 
glaciers, whilst a mo<lerate fall of temperature below freezing- 
point, joinetl with a precipitation of moisture, will occasion an 
enormous accumulation of snow. It will help us to understand 
this if we n»memlK»r how uncomfortable a boat is on a rainy day ; 
every drop of water that falls over the area of the skiflf is retained, 
the occu|)ant is surrounde<l with moisture that possesses no means 
of escape*. Matt^Ts are even worse if it snows when the tempera- 
ture is l)elow freezing-point ; for whilst heat dissipates water by 
carrying it away in vapour, with frost nothing escapes — the 
gn»ater the cold, the greater the precipitation. Thus with a 
lower t4»m|K»rature, with mountains to cause precipitation, and 
with moi St urt»- laden oceanic winds, immense fields of snow and 
of ice would certainly accumulate in the British Isles. 

Thi» slowly fon^'anl-creeping northern ice-cap create<l in 
its passage a vast amount of stiff, stony mud or clay, called 
'•l>oulder clay,** owing to its characteristic feature being the 
pn»valencc of large stones or lH)ulder8 ; but these* do not, as a rule, 
app(»ar to have Ihk'U trans|X)rt<Hl from any great distance. The 
question may thus Ik* rais4»d, was there a universal glaciation or 
ni«»rely looal glaciers? Can the Ice Age be regarde<l as but a period 
when the Kuropean area was greatly elevate<l and greatly ex tende<l, 
when the higher valleys and p1at(>aux bore immense local, as 
Well as s<ime more or less coalescent glaciers : a p(*riod when 
there e\iste<l, side by side, a dual flora and a dual fauna ; that 
of the snowtields and glaciers, and that of the wann valleys and 
plains iHMieath. 

The work accomplishe<l in past ages by ice, or by glaciers, 
has bcM-n of the gn»at«'st iiniH)rtanco to the pn»sent day fanner ; 
but for their action many districts now covered with rich soil, 
derive<l fnmi pulveriseMl rock-aurfaces. would othenn'ise be repre- 
Hente<l bv a Imrren, stonv desert. There is scarcedv a valley 
throughout Ireland whoso rounde<l, undulating, encircling hills 
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do not tell of the plough-like work of the glacier. Our rivers 
flow through hroad valleys, smoothed by ice, and by atmospheric 
wear and tear. The low lands have been covered with sedi- 
ment, the transported grindings of the rocks, whilst lakes 
formed during the Ice Age, are again slowly silting up, and 
instead of unstable, watery expanses, often present firm and 
broad meadow-lands. Bound the coast line the older geological 
formations rise in a broken ring of high ground, attaining, in 
places, the altitude of mountains, as if to protect the great 
central plain from any further encroachment of the Ocean. 
This central area consists of a gently undulating sheet of 
Carboniferous limestone, dotted here and there with isolated 
hills or hill-groups. 

In the inter-Glacial Epoch the greater portion of the present 
area of Great Britain and Ireland was submerged : the highlands 
and the summits of the mountains formed an archipelago of islets 
(see fig. 2). In this time of deep submergence the climate became 
more temperate, hke that of the present day ; the middle sands and 
gravels then deposited contain many shells identical with existing 
species. Sometimes these deposits rest directly on the Lower 
Boulder Clay, as at Howth and Killiney, whilst in other places 
they rest directly on the older rocks, and cover also large tracts 
in the central plain of Ireland, and are present on the Dublin 
and Ulster mountains at an elevation of about 1200 feet. 

After a prolonged interval the land began again gradually 
to rise and the climate became severo ; this stage is marked 
by layers of what are tenned " Upper Boulder Clay.** In the 
movement of elevation there appear to have been occasion- 
ally pauses of very lengthened duration. These pauses can l)e 
recognised by lines of old ocean-side caverns, whilst the best 
known and last line of elevation can be traced aroimd the sea 
shores at a height of about twenty-five feet above the present 
sea-level. 

The cold was not, however, so intense as during the first Arctic 
Period, and the snow-fields and glaciers were on a very much 
smaller scale ; the distinguishing mark of this period — the Up|)er 
Boulder Clay resting on the nuirine gravels — has been noticed in 
many places throughout Ireland. The idea commonly prevalent 
that land within Arctic influence is always dreary and devoid of 
life is erroneous ; for, in the polar circle, life in the present day 
is, in the summer season, almost exuberant ; birds api>ear every- 
where ; flowers, identical with our own in genera, and often in 
species, flourish as in an Irish meadow in smumer time. Even in 
the iK^riod of greatest glaciation oases may have remaintul in 
some of the highlands of Ireland, above, and therefore uncovered 
by, the polar ice-stream. In these oases were probably to be 
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found an Arctic ve;retAtion Rupportinf; tho Arctic hare and the 
n-indeer. together with other hanly aniinalR. 

Climatic cuii<)itionsgru(Uiati,vaim'liorute<l; the kndslowly row; 
the finow dwindhil on the mniintain topa ; the [rlacierM vanished ; 
Continental plants anil animalx inva<lp<1 Great Britain ; but 
Ireland appt'urs to have tvmaine<1 Hemi-imlateil. ^tandint; on 
the cliflit of Antrim, the probability of the former continuity of 




Skrt<bMipil 



Ireland with North Itrituin is very appiinnt. On a cltar day 
the Paps of Jura tl.mt likt- distant kVhvU on the hori/on; 
Ciuityn' otatidH out clear and iimininent : the Islr of Arrnn, nith 
(ioat' Ffll, iip)x-ars us lofty, lint lens distinct, ami the ontline of 
Ailsa ]('a<l!< the eye <tnwari| aloiij- Ihe H«.-<-p of the Sc<ilti-.h 
coast which nIiouk di>«tinct or faint a^ the snn li;:hls it np or 
the cloud-HhiwIoHs n-st iiiNin it. If one nii^ht Hi^-cnlate on the 
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past history of this scene, one could imagine these eminences far 
more lofty than at present, each crowned with its ice-cap and its 
glaciers lording it over the plains, on which roamed strange 
animals (see fig. 8), the prey of very primitive men, until the 
level country was again invaded by the resistless ocean surge. 
Egypt has been styled ** The gift of the Nile*' ; Ireland may be 
described as the residuum which the joint effort of water and ice 
Wfts imable to remove. This was a time when men eked out thoir 
scant vocabulary with gestures, and talked together as animals 
now do, when an estuary, or a broad and sluggish river, expand- 
ing at intervals into large marsh-surrounded lakes, flowed through 
a wide and gently undulating country now covered by the waters 
of the Irish Channel, when, in southern Britain, cave-l>ears, lions, 
sabre-toothed tigers, and wolves lurked in dens in the rocks, when 
grizzly bears, hyenas and apes frequented the forest, when the 
mammoth and wild-horse scoured the plain, when beavers erected 
dams on the lakes and rivers, and shiny black hippopotami 
sported in their waters. It was probably this land-connexion 
between Scotland and Ireland which permitted Quaternary 
mammals, such as the mammoth, Irish big horn, reindeer, and 
wolf, to migrate into the country, as all living and extinct 
mammals of Ireland, with the exception of the grizzly bear, have 
been found also in Scotland, but a considerable numl)er of 
English extinct animals are absent from Ireland as well as from 
Scotland. In this theory — that of the late Professor Leith Adams 
— Professor K. F. Scharff appears to agree, for he says that the 
results obtained from inquiries instituted into a portion of the 
Irish fauna are as follows : — ** Ireland was in later Tertiary times 
connected with Wales in the south, and Scotland in the north, 
whilst a freshwater lake occupied the present central area of the 
Irish Sea. The southern connexion broke down at the beginning 
of the Pleistocene Period, the northern connexion following so<m 
after. There is no evidence of any subsequent land-connexion 
between (Ireat Britain and Ireland." The Irish Sea and St. 
Cleorge's Channel were represented by a series of lagoons and 
a large broad connecting channel which joined the ocean some 
hundreds of miles from Land's End. The eastern streams of 
England formed tributaries of a gigantic river which, joining 
others from the Continent, discharged its waters into the North 
Sea. This was the time of the great fauna of England. Tho 
greater nmnber of the largest mannnals are now either extinct, 
or no longer foiuid on English soil, but their osseous remains havo 
occurred in association with objects of human manufacture. Tho 
principal mannnalia are as follows — (animals whose remains are 
most commonly fomid are denoted by an asterisk): — The brown-, 
cave-,* and grizzly In^ar ' ; cave hya'na, ■* cave lion," sabre-toothe<i 
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tiger ; the Great Irish Deer, or Megaceros, reindeer, urus, bison, 
woolly-haired rhinoceros,* mammoth, wild-horse, wolf, glutton, 
large fox, and beaver. Comparatively few of the foregoing have 
been identified as present in Ireland ; yet even with a restricted 
number the nocturnal sounds would, in comparison with those now 
heard, be strange and startling. We should have the bellowing 
of the bulls and of the stags, the growling of bears, the neighing 
of wild horses, and the howling of wolves. 

There is a vast difiference between the Mammalian fauna 
of the Pala?olithic or Older Stone Age and that of the Neo- 
lithic or Polished-stone Period ; the gap between the two eras 
represents an immense period of time during which the fauna 
of the country were undergoing transformation by the migration 
of some forms and the extinction of others, for the continued 
existence of all animal and vegetable life is an individual 
struggle. All are exposed to the attacks of enemies, and, except 
under special conditions none but the strong and healthy arrive 
at maturity and continue to propagate their species. 

Examination of deposits filling deep basins of ancient lakes 
affords a most reliable record of climatic changes from the close 
of the first great Ice Age to the comparatively modern period 
when these silted-up hollows were clotheil with dense forests, 
buried in their turn under a vast accumulation of peat. The 
Bog of Ballybetagh, Co. Dublin, which covers the site of two 
ancient lake-beds, may be taken as a typical example. Its 
historian, Mr. W. Williams, is a good authority on the subject, 
as he spent ten weeks in making scientific excavations in the 
locality. Ballybetagh Bog, nine miles from Dublin, lies in a 
small valley 800 feet above sea level. Its elevation precluded the 
basin from receiving the drainage of any extensive sweep of 
country ; hence the clays with which this hollow is filled could 
not have been transported from a distance, but were swept into 
it from the surrounding hills. 

The underlying stratum of Boulder Clay, of unknown thick- 
ness, deposited in the great Ice Age, rests on the granite. Next 
to it is a fine reconstructed Boulder Clay without stones. The 
next deposit, yellowish -grey in colour, almost entirely composed 
of vegetable matter, has been subjected to great pressure. The 
succeeding layer has all the appearance of lake sediment, and 
bears witness to a time during which the gigantic deer, the Irish 
Big-horn or Megaceros, appeared, leaving its skeletons in this 
deposit. These animals may have been drowned after having 
mired and stuck fast in the thick tenacious re-arranged 
Boulder Clay. The next deposit consists of dllrh from the hills 
brought down by frost and rain, filling the lake beds, and prepar- 
ing the surface for the growth of peat of no great thickness, its 
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accumulation retarded by the elevation of the district. It contains 
trunks of oak and alder, but the Fir-forest Age is not represented. 
According to the evidence aflforded by these successive deposits, 
the Gigantic Deer hved in Ireland during the period of the great 
English fauna, wandering over immense grass-covered prairies, 
through which it was free to roam safely, as the largest 
predatory animal was the wolf. It might be thought that such 
a huge animal would require a greater expanse of pasturage than 
would be afforded by the present land area, but Ireland was then 
of far greater extent, protruding northward, westward, and south- 
ward into the present ocean. 

Observe the circling ripples made by a stone thrown into 
tranquil water; close at hand they seem U) crowd and jostle each 
other, but as they expand, and spread further and further from 
their origin, they become less defined and more feeble until 
tliey finally die away. Osseous remains of animals are, in the 
same way, always discovered in greatest abundance in the 
immediate vicinity of their fonner habitat, and, as the distance 
from it increases, signs of their former presence constantly 
diminish uiitil all traces disappear. Thus, the great number of 
tlie skeletons an<l immense horns of this gigantic deer that are 
found, points to Ireland having formed at one period its chosen 
home. 

In the rock-shelters and caves of the Continent, esfK'cially 
in France, the deposits encrusted in stalagmite, covered to 
a greater or less depth with accumulated debris, are almost 
exclusively refuse heaps, containing fractured and unfractured 
bones of animals which serve<l for the food of their former 
inhabitants, mixed with human osseous remains, lost or injured 
tools, utensils, and weapons, generally lying near or aminul the 
cooking-hearth. The objiK;t in resorting to rock-shelters and caves 
was doubtless to gain protection from the weather. Who these 
pK>ple were, at what dat4» they existed, or whether they have any 
descendants now on Earth, is at present impossible to decide. If 
the objects shown as s|X5cimens of their skill be really the 
pro<luct of their hands, with them indeed the artistic faculty 
was abnonnally develoi>e<l. Artistic taste apiK>ars to l>e entirely 
Glinting among men of the succeeding Polished Stone reriocl. 
There was, as far as archaeological research at present extends, 
no earlier race from which thest* cave-dweHers were derived, 
and ihey left no successors. Wlien the glaciers retreaUnl, 
this picture-making race disapi)i*are<l. pmbably following north- 
wunl the reintUn'r and other animals on which it subsisUMl. 
Centuries uj^on centuries ghdwl by; u|>on the same soil, triln* 
»ucce4*«led tribt», but there was no re-ap|)earance or even approxi- 
mation to the skill and artistic feeling displaye<l by these 
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mysterious cave-dwellers, who, ignorant of the use of bronze, of 
pottery, of agriculture, and having domesticated neither the rein- 
deer nor the dog, were yet endowed with a faculty of depicting 
animal life, with a few skilful strokes, that would do credit to a 
nineteenth-century artist in a Parisian ateUer. 

The question may naturally be asked, at what period were the 
rude flint implements, found in Ireland, deposited in the gravels 
in which they are discovered embedded, often in great quantities? 
Accustomed to reckon terrestrial affairs by brief historical periods, 
we may well hesitate in fixing a very definite date ; suffice it 
that the era of deposit goes back to a time when Great Britain, 
and probably also Ireland, formed part of the European continent. 
The Glacial Period had been succeeded by one comparatively 
genial ; the face of the continent was at a great altitude ; the beds 
of rivers were at a higher level than formerly, and the extended land- 
surface made them subject to floods which gradually excavated 
the wide hollows of the valleys. Take one example : a salient 
feature in the geology of Sligo is the enormous denudation of 
the Carboniferous beds in the north-east of the county. It may 
assist in conveying an idea of this general denudation if we try 
to estimate the quantity of material that would be requisite to 
fill up even one of the excavated valleys — say Glencar. A mass 
adequate for that purpose would need to be nine miles long, a 
bretvdth of two miles at each end, and one in the centre, with a 
vertical thickness ranging from 400 to 1100 feet; yet the gap, 
large as it is, forms but a small part of the total excavation that 
has left the adjacent mountains standing out in conspicuous 
relief. What a lengthened period this, and other similar exca- 
vations have been estimated to occupy, has been calculated from 
observations made in the valleys of well-known rivers. The 
weak part of the argument is, that it is taken for granted that 
the rate of erosion was always the same, and no account 
appears to be taken of a probably much accelerated denuding 
action, aided by ice or other powerful agents. It may therefore 
be suggested that the transformation in the Irish, as well as in 
the European landscape, might have taken place in a much 
shorter, or in a much greater space of time than has been calcu- 
latijd by eminent geologists. G. H. Kinahan, in his (jeolotjif of 
Irehnidy draws attention to the fact that ** when ice first invailee 
a country it effects great denudation, rapidly wearing away and 
removing, except in protected places, all loose and soft portions 
of the surface ; but w^hen the solid rocks are reached the work 
goes on more slowly, till eventually the surface becomes so 
rearranged, even, and polished, that the ice has very little iK)wer 
of denudation." With regard also to the slowness of erosion, 
it has been estimated that the Thames lowers its basin at the 
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rate of about one foot in 12,000 years ! Auother calculation 
estiwates the average erosion of English valleys at about one 
foot in 1200 years. 

Sir John Lubbock has accepted 200,000 years as an approxi- 
mation in regard to the time when the EuroiK^an rivers, fed by a 
much greater expanse of land, and a heavier rainfall than at 
present, first began to hollow out the valleys of our existing 
streams, now but tiny rills when compare<l to their splendid prede- 
cessors. Again, it is often asserted that paheolithic implements 
were in use as far back as the Tertiary Period, which it is calcu- 
lated extended to some 800,000 years. Between this ago — which 
was thousands of years before the great Ice Age— and that of 
neolithic man, there was a gap of some quarter of a million years. 
1 hen we have the age during which man was contem|)orary, in 
Ireland, with the gigantic big-horn and with the reindeer, only some 
50.000 odd years ago. It re(]uires an efTort to grasp calculations 
so stupendous. The subject should be treate<l broadly, by means 
of comparison and analogy, without reference to dates. Let it 
be modestly suggested that mo<lern geologists are, in these 
matters, making sweeping assiTtions uixui little certain foun- 
dation, and an*, probably quite unintentionally, copying the 
example of those ecclesiastics who place<l a chronology of the Old 
Testament, drawn up by themselves, in the margin, and expected 
every one to interpret the text by their calculations. In the same 
way geologists are placing their chronology on the book of nature, 
and attempting to mark out the fK'riod of time in which the all- 
ruling jiower accomphshe<l the work. Let us Ix* content, while 
we have only the uiformiition at prest*nt at our disi)<)sal, to 
believe that the pc*ri(Nls under review t(K)k an innneasurable 
time, and that geologists have in this nuitter probably made 
a mi.Htake in proportion even greatiT than the discrepancy 
between Archbishop l'ssher*s chronology and known geological 
data. It must, however, be acknowlcdginl that, as a rule, 
geologists arc very reticent with regard to dates ; but in the 
matter of the glacial epoch, geologically a comparatively late, 
and indeiHl almost historical event, they have broken through 
their reser\e and have given an almost stereotyi>ed numerical 
determination : acconlingly, when even distinguisluHl geologists 
give dates for things geological, it behoves the uninitiate^l to 
rfceive (with caution) what4'ver these specialists decree. S<mie 
writi'rs state that it is not fifttH^i thousand vcars since the last 
ice uielteil off the Highlands of Ireland, and one of the nuiny 
obj<*ctions marshalled against the ingenious theory of the Ice 
Agf in that the lingering e(Tt«ts of the last great <*cc<'ntricity 
of the Kartlrs orbit continued down to fortv thousand vears 
ag«), which period is insufficient to account for the n*centness 
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of the close of the Glacial Period. In fact '* the unknown 
elements of the problem are so numerous," remarks Professor 
G. F. Wright, ** and so far-reaching is their possible scope, that a 
cautious attitude of agnosticism, with respect to the cause of the 
Glacial Period, is most scientific and becoming/' 

Archbishop Ussher was diffident when compared with the 
early prelates of the Church who posed as philosophers as well 
as bishops. '* The first congress of ecclesiastical savants that 
ever dealt with and fixed the beginning of all things to their 
own entire satisfaction, met at Jerusalem in the beginning of the 
third century." Their avowed object was to settle the exact day 
on which the Earth sprang from Chaos, in order that something 
salutary might be ordained respecting the observation of Easter. 
The process by which they arrived at the desired conclusion is 
told at considerable length by Bede, which Dr. Doran thus 
amusingly summarizes : — ** The world was made on Sunday, in 
the spring time, at the equinox, on the eighth of the Kalends 
of April, when the moon was at the full ! The course of the 
argument which sustained this very definite conclusion was 
this : — God rested on the seventh dav, which was the Sabbath, or 
Saturday, after making the world in six days. lie must, there- 
fore, have begun on the first, which was Sunday; then, as the Earth 
brought forth grass and herb-yielding s-eed,and trees yielding 
fruit, the not very logical conclusion was, that the world started 
on its career in fair spring time. As (iod divided the light and 
the darkness, the day and night which He had created, into 
equal parts, there scarcely required further proof to sliow that 
this must have been the equinox — in other words and for greater 
accuracy, the eighth of the Kalends of April ; and finally, the 
moon must have been full at the time, seeing that Go<l made 
the two great linninaries, that * they might give light ui)on the 
earth, the great^T luuiiuary in the beginning of the day, the 
lesser one in the beginning of the night. It could not havt^ l)een 
thus,' said the bishops, ' unless the moon were at full.' By this 
sort of reasoning the prelates established an error that was long 
accepted for truth ; and probably no vulgar fallacy was ever con- 
ceived, fashioned, forged, and beat into shape with such circum- 
stance and ceremony as this which dated the Creation on a spring 
Sunday in ^larch when the moon was at the full ! " Does it not 
afford food for profound reflection that, a few hundred years ago. 
if anyone had been so inde^^endent as to doubt this absurd teach- 
ing, and had ()[)enly expressed dissent, he would have run a g(KMl 
chance of being burnt, as an example to others, to believe, with- 
out demur, what was ecclesiastically decreed. No wonder that 
science is continually engaged in a grim warfare of aggression 
against the forces of obscurantism. 
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To the credit of theologians, it must be admitted that they 
have now generally recognised that the Scriptures were not 
intended to serve the purpose of a scientific hand-book ; though, 
while religious writers generally have given up the attempt to lix 
the date of the beginning of the world, some few^, with more zeal 
than discretion, and in spite of a warning they at any rate might 
be expecte<l to respect, still busy themselves in fixing an exact 
date for the end of the world. A late writer gives the very day 
and hour for the end. One might imagine that the innumerable 
recorded failures of such predictions ought to have suggested 
caution. But it is not after all upon any supposed system of 
natural science that such persons found their calculations, but 
on the method of giving mystical value to numbers. The 
** seventy weeks" and the '* little horn," which occupy so im- 
portant a place in their works, can, by a little scientific manipu- 
lation, be made suit almost any date and any name that may be 
desired. 

As a rule, however, theologians rush in where laymen fear to 
tread ; it has been the same from the early centuries of Christianity 
to the present day ; from the first Council of the Church to the 
nineteenth -century curate, who (from the pulpit) lays down the 
law to his own satisfaction on subjects that his master, the 
parson, would probably decline to discuss. 

Clerical attempts to explain away traces of the former presence 
of the mammoth ami other great beasts, its contemporaries, in 
the British Isles, do not call for refutation, but may be mentioned 
on account of their unintentionally amusing character. According 
to one of these theories, the mannnoth and its congeners were 
brought over to the British Isles by the Phoenicians, who sailed 
the seas w*ith a kind of travelling circus in order to amuse and 
astonish the natives with whom they traded. In an address to 
the British Association in 18H8, a speaker quoted from a re- 
ligious journal an amusing instance of the promulgation of this 
tlieory. Writing on tlie subject of British bone caves and the 
discoveries made in them, the author of the article in question 
states, that he desires to present to the public his ow*n views with 
H'gard to those caves and the phenomena connecte<l with them. 
According to this authority, ** a great many of the old mines in 
Europe were opene<l by PhtiMiician colonists and metal workers a 
thousand years U*fore the Romans had set foot in Britain, which 
accounts for the various floors of stalagmite found in most caves, 
and also for the variety of groups of bones embedded in them. 
Tlie animals representiKl by them when living were not running 
wild about the hills devouring each other, as science men supi)ose, 
but were the tmeful auxiliiirifs and traine<l drudges of the nnners 
in their work. Some of them, as the bear, had simply bi^'n 

o 
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hunted and used for food, and others of a fierce character, as the 
hyena, to frighten and ^eep in awe the native Britons. The 
larger species of Mainmaha, as the elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
hippopotamus, and heasts foreign to the country, the Romans, no 
less than the Phoenicians, had every facility in bringing with them 
in their ships of commerce from Carthage or other of the African 
ports. These, with the native horse, ox, and stag, which are 
always found in larger numbers in the caves than the remains of 
foreign animals, all worked peacefully together in the various 
occupations of the mines. . . . The hippopotamus, although 
amphibious, is a grand beast for heavy work, such as mining, 
quarrying, and road-making, and his keeper would take care 
that he was comfortably lodged in a tank of water during the 
night." 

The discoveries of geology, archaeology, and of folk-lore have 
so completely swept away the old dogmatic chronology, and so 
extended the known period of man's presence on the Earth, that 
it becomes necessary to construct, at any rate pronsionally, some 
scheme to account for his origin and history more in accordance 
with the facts of science, than the present existing and deeply 
engrained quasi-historical and religious traditions and beliefs on 
the subject. This is what is here attempted — as regards Ireland 
— as a small contribution to the literature on the origin of ci\dli- 
zation throughout the world. The endeavour to find a theory, 
and to keep on the right track, is beset with difficulties ; the path 
is not only intricate and ill-defined, but is crowned with obstacles, 
and beset, on either side, with gins and pitfalls. It is hard to 
decide whether the exploration of an unknown region, or a proper 
description of the discoveries so made, is the more difficult task 
to accomplish in a satisfactory manner. 

We see that there were great changes, but they were very 
gradual, both in their incomings and their outgoings : — 

** Though the mills of God grind hIowIv, yet they grind exceeding Bmall ; 
Though with patience lie stands Muiting, with exactness giindJs lie all." 

Nowhere in the history of the Earth's crust, not even in Ireland 
—whose historians appear to imagine that the Green Isle was 
created an exception to the general laws as well of nature as of 
history — do we find evidence of an abrupt termination of one 
order of things, and an equally abrupt introduction of another. 
Few, scanty, and disconnected as are the records of the Ice Age, 
they all appear to point to the continuous action and reaction of 
natural forces, not to capricious changes, or to widely ranged 
catastrophes. 

After all the apparently immense geological periods are in 
realitv but a mere fi-action of the time required to account for the 
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beginning of life and the development of vegetables and animals 
from a common ancestor. The geological estimate rests mainly 
on the gross deposit in the stratified rocks, and, allowing for the 
possible action of more rapid causes of change in former times, 
it suggests a period of approximately one hundred million years 
since the cooling of the Earth's surface permitted the earliest 
** life form ** or ** organised life '* to appear. Physicists basing 
their calculations on the origin and age of the 8un*s heat, the 
rate of the Earth's cooling, and other data, arrive at about the 
same conclusion. 

'* The seftioni run their rouDcl — the Sun fulfils 
llis annual cour»e — and heaven and Karth remain 
Still changing, yet unchanged— still doomed to feel 
Endless mutation in peqietual rest. 

• • • • • • 

Oh ! who can strive 
To comprehend the vast, the awful truth 
Of the etemitv that hath gone by, 
And not recoil frum the dismaying sense 
Of human impotence h '* 

As the British Islands stand nearly upon the edge of the 
great European plateau, which a little over 200 miles to the 
we^t plunges down into the abysses of the Atlantic, it is certain 
that although the continental area was prolonged westward 
iK-yond its present limits, it yet could never have exceeded the 
100 fathom line, but on the other extremity of the British area, 
even at the present day, an elevation of 600 feet would convert 
the entire of the North Sea into dry land, and l)ones of the extinct 
fauna of other days have been dredged up by fishermen from the 
surface of the Dogger bank ; off Dtmkirk the sea-bottom is so 
covered witli Mammalian remains, that the sailors call it "the 
Hurying-ground.*' It therefore s(*ems probable that these animals 
muKt have roved in henls across the plains over which the wat4T6 
of the North Sea now roll. 

The outline of the old Quaternary Continental coast-line (fig. 4) 
can still, it is thought, be roughly traciHl fmm Scandinavia, the 
Shftland and Hebrides, to Hockall and the vaniKhiMl isle of Hy 
linuiil, and from that on southward of Inland and liand's End. 
In Htrange corroboration of the former existt^nct* of Hy Hrasil, it 
in laid down on a chart by the French (iiH)grapher Hoval, in tlie 
\K*vif 1((84, very much in the i)OHiti()n of the Porcupme Hank, 
Mtiiate<l near the e<lge of the great plateau, which stretrhes 
into the Atlantic, and of greater width otT (iulway Hay than 
anvwhere else on the Irish roast. The hank is onlv sixtv 
faihoma below sea-level ; from this landward the water gradually 

c 2 
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deepena ; then again gnulually bec-oiiies shallower as the Bay of 
Gahvay ia approached. It is alle^'tid that discovery haa also been 
made, by dredging on this baiilt, of the common periwinkle, a 
shell that is inhabited by a moUiiMk requiring exposure, at re- 
gular intervals, to air as well as to water ; in fact only living 
where tlie sea rises and falls on roeks. 

The wear of the Atlantic billows dnriiif,' late centuries can be 
vap^ely traced. On the map of ltii)4 htfore mentioned, Rockall 
is shown as consistiu? of two Ddjact^iit islands, one conaiderably 
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larger than the other ; at the present day these are represented 
by two banks or shoals, one of considerable extent, the other a 
Bmull rock, still al)ove the waters, and surrounded by an extensive 
bank, as forty miles from tliis lust pinnacle of a sunken land 
there are but 150 fathoms over it. Tliis extremely dangerous 
speck in mid-ocean is probably the remains of the " lost " or 
"sunken laud "passed by one of Frobisher's Mhipa, and described 
as a long, low-lying, wooded island. 
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In numerous localities, especially around the western and 
soutliem coasts, there are often to be seen, at unusually low 
tides, extensive tracts of submerged bogs, full of stumps and 
roots of former forest timber, which point to the time when the 
DOW sunken forests must have been considerably above the ocean 
level. In no other way save in the assumed existence of a vastly 
increased continental area can the presence of submerged forests 
and immense tracts of peat with the roots of trees be accounted 
for, more especially '* in such isolated islands as those of Orkney 
and Shetland, now swept by ocean blasts, and where no vestige 
of a tree has grown for at least 2000 years, when a Roman 
author described them as * Carentes Sylva.* " This last sub- 
sidence is most likely synchronous with the final separation of 
Great Britain from the European continent, for, after attaining 
a considerable elevation, the land of the European area appears 
to have slightly subsided, and from this period we enter into 
times comparatively mo<lern. The isolation of Ireland took place 
long before Britain had been separated from the European area. 
This may be inferred from a comparison of the distribution of 
present-day plants and animals. The inter>'al which has elapsed 
since the submergences and the ice-caps of the Glacial Period 
must, if measunnl by ordinary human standards, have been of 
enormous duration ; yet ev€*n this prodigious period was too 
short to enable the plants and animals of Central Europe com- 
pletely to possess themselves of the British area. Professor A. 
Geikie, F.Ii.S.l., remarks that —** Generation after generation they 
were moving westward ; but long bi^fore they could all reach the 
Dorth-westem seaboanl, Ireland had become an island, so that 
their furtlier march in that direction was arrested ; and before 
the subsequent advancing bands had come as far as Britain, it 
too had been 8e|)arated by a sea channel which finally barred 
their progress. Comi>aring the total land Manmials of the west 
of Europe, we find that, while Gennany has ninety species. 
Britain has forty, and Ireland only twenty-two. The Reptiles 
and Amphibia of (lennany nuniU'r twenty-two, those of Britain 
thirt^'en, and those of Ireland four. Again, even among the 
winged tril>es, where the capacity for (liK{K;rsal is so nmch greater, 
Britain fiossesst^H twelve s]M'cics of bats, while Ireland has no 
more than ^4(*vt•n, and 1*S0 limdbirdK to 110 in Ireland. The 
Kanif diHcn*i)ancy is traceable in the Hora, for while the total 
number of H|M*cies of Howering plants and ferns found in Britain 
amounts to 1425, those of Ireland numlK*r 970— alK)Ut two- thirds 
of tlie British flora. Such facts as these are not explicable by 
any difference of climate rendering Ireland less fit for the recep- 
tion of more varied vegetation and animal life ; for the climate 
of Ireland is really more eijuable and genial than that of the 
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regions lying to the east of it. They receive a natural and 
consistent interpretation on the assumption of the gradual sepa- 
ration of the British Islands during a continuous north-western 
migration of the present flora and fauna from Central Europe." 

Regarded merely as a physical event, apart from other con- 
siderations, the first appearance and development of man must 
have, slowly but surely, effected a change in the fauna. It is an 
advent the date of which we may ultimately become cognizant 
of, and marks the boundary or dividing line between two great 
periods, the present and the Tertiary. A primeval race appeared 
in Europe at a remote period, Interglacial at latest, and filled 
with a scanty population a vast extent of territory. As regards 
the British Isles and Ireland, it may be safely stated that, thoagh 
Palfleolithic or rude- flint-using man arrived on foot. Neolithic or 
polished-flint-using man probably arrived by water ; only in the 
Later Stone Age do the sheep, goat, long-faced ox, and dog 
make their appearance on the scene as domesticated animals. 

As on the ocean of time successive waves of types and species 
have risen and fallen, have come and gone, so primitive man has 
here appeared, lived, and disappeared* Even without being able 
to describe him from his osseous frame-work, a good idea of 
what he was like can be formed. He was short in stature, with 
large belly and small calves to the legs, the females considerably 
shorter than the males. Both sexes went almost naked, or only 
partially protected from the inclemency of the weather by the 
skins of animals killed in the chase. They were covered with 
hair like wild animals ; their heads were long and flat with 
receding foreheads ; the features animal-like and repulsive, for 
the lower jaws with projecting teeth were massive. Not a 
pleasing description, but primitive man was not handsome. 
Even then, however, he was not degraded, for he had never risen 
higher ; and although we may now-a-days regard him as bestial, 
he nevertheless represented in his day the highest stage of 
development in the animal kingdom ; yet, in this age, which is 
perpetually occupied in proclaiming itself the age of enlighten- 
ment and of progress, the majority of people still prefer to look 
upon themselves as inferior to their original ancestors. The idea 
that man has risen is considered not only to be degrading, but 
positively irreligious ; whilst the idea that he has fallen from a 
higher estate is regarded as ennobling, as strictly religious, and 
therefore orthodox. 

The idea of the gradual advance of man from a state but Httle 
removed from the mere animal was, like the vast a'ons of geology, 
dimly perceived by the ancients ; for both Oreek and Roman 
philosophers and points depict, in vague but nevertheless striking 
periods, the lowly origin of the human race. Thus Horace states 
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that *< when animals first crept forth from this new-formed Earthy 
a damh and filthy herd, they fought for aoorns and lurking- 
places witli their nails and fists, then with cluhs, and at last 
with arms, which, taught hy experience, they had forged. 
They then invented names for things, and words to express their 
thoQghts/* 

Races in a state of barbarism either die out at once in pre- 
sence of a stronger and more civilized people, or their lower 
characteristics are effaced by assimilating intermixture with the 
intruding community. Man cannot be considered as an iso- 
lated being, he is but one link in the great chain of animal 
creation. It has been remarked that the brains of most savages^ 
and the skulls of most primitive races are larger than — in 
theory — they ought to be ; often rather larger than the brains 
and skulls of the average of the masses inhabiting the great 
cities of the present day. ** But this need not cause surprise if 
the life of intelligent interest passed by the savage child be taken 
into consideration. From the tenderest age he was observant 
of all the devices practised by his parents for procuring clothing, 
food, means of defence, in short, all the essentials of existence ; 
the natural result of his wild life was health and strength ** ; 
indeed on the principle of the survival of the fittest, it could 
only be the robust who lived through the hardships and climatic 
exposure incidental to a savage life.* The greatest incentives 
to exertion, on the part of primitive man, are hunger and 
thirst, heat and cold ; without such spurs to original sloth we 
should still probably be eating acorns, chipping Hints, and 
** making ourselves as comfortable as might be in the company 
of other species.** 

Climate undoubtedly stamps well-marked characteristics on 
the human frame in n*gard to both physical and mental develop- 
ment. Extremes of cold or of heat deteriorate body and mind 
alike, whilst a temperate climate stimulates lx)th. The theory has 
arisen that man came into existence in a wann climate, whilst 



* (>n thif subject S. Baring Gould, m.a., remarks that '* intellectual de* 
Tf>Io|HDDent neresMirily l<*a<ls to a drteriorotion of the phi/»iqMe of tho species ; 
high civilization introduces n multitude of disordfrs unknown to mrage life ; 
and such dctrrioration must end in the extinction of the rare. In a simple and 
harharout state of society, the weak and dvtornutl die as childn*n. CiTiHxati^ 
trnds to accumuLttc and proftagnti* diM*asc and mslfontistion ; for science aiid 
th«* attention whi< h in a <ultivat«'4l rare can )m* iR'Ktowed on its infirm, keep the 
di«raaed and deformed alive, and sutTcr them to bn-ed and sprfuil their diK>nler 
and malformation thnmgh grnenitions of chiidn>n. In savafr** life the proce#« 
of natural selection tend^ to tninv the ty|»e of man, the inferior types dying out : 
hut rivilixed life prrventi the oiK^ration of the natural law, and ihcrcfom tends 
to the deterioration of the race.' 
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civilization commenced in a temperate climate. The discovery of 
a semi-tropical fauna and flora ha\dng formerly flourished within 
the Arctic Circle has given hirth to the idea that man*s origin was 
at the North Pole. But unless distinct traces of primitive man*s 
presence in these latitudes are brought to light of more ancient 
date than those which have been discovered in other and more 
likely parts of the globe, the theory can only be regarded as a 
fantastic speculation. 

Almost everywhere, throughout Europe, there are traces of a 
later and numerous people, also unknown to history, who have left 
very material traces of their occupancy of the land, and tradition 
points to an early race of diminutive folk who inhabited Ire- 
land. No recognizable crania have been found, and but scanty 
osseous remains. They probably bunted the reindeer and the 
Gigantic Deer, and were exterminated — driven out of the country, 
or perhaps partly absorbed by succeeding tribes of immigrants. 
The engineer and the agriculturist are, from time to time, bring- 
ing to light unlooked for ancient interments, and though some 
have been carefully noted by competent observers, yet, in 
several instances, through ignorance of their value, many crania 
— which of course are to be met with whole only in carnal 
interments — have either been destroyed or lost. 

Sir John Browne, when discoursing on urn-burial some two 
centuries ago, quaintly observes that **the dimensions of the head 
measure the whole body, and the figure thereof gives conjecture of 
the principal faculties ; physiognomy outlives ourselves, and ends 
not in the grave." That the cranium constitutes an element of 
paramount importance in studying the natural history of man, is 
now universally admitted, but it is a science in itself, and one who 
has not been trained as a surgeon ought to make confession in 
the words of Cicero: ** Nor am I ashamed, like those men, to 
acknowledge that I do not know the things which I do not 
know." 

Anthropologists assure us that at least two distinct races of 
immigrants — each of very marked characteristic type — landed 
on our shores. These can now (it is alleged) be classed and 
identified by tlie configuration of their crania ; for as the brain is 
the seat of the intellectual capacities, the structure of tlie skull is 
of primordial importance. The relation of tlie length of the 
cranium to its breadth is regarded as one of the most charac- 
teristic marks of distinction between different races. If the 
extreme breadth of the skull, when compared with its extreme 
length from front to back, does not exceed 75 per cent, of the 
length, the skull is said to be dolichocephalic or long-headed ; 
if it equals or exceeds 88 per cent, it is called brachy cephalic, 
t.<'. short or broad-headed. Intermediate indices are called sub- 
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dolichocephalic or sub-hrachycephalic, according as tlicy approach 
one or the other of these extremes, but are of less importance, 
as they probably are the result of inter-crossing. 

There is a charming simplicity in the study of ethnology as 
taught by some Anglican divines. One learned canon gravely 
alleges that all the European dolichocephalic, or long-headed 
races, are, nowaday, Protestant ; all the brachyceplialic, or round- 
headed races. Catholic, or Greek Church, with, however, certain 
exceptions which but prove the rule, l^nless a learned divine 
had led the way, an ignorant layman would not have ventured 
to follow on this curious recently discovered bypath of ethnology ; 
but, in future, when one inquires of oneself why one is a Catholic 
or a Protestant, the reason will obviously be afforded by referring 
to a careful measurement of the cephalic index. 

The form of skull attributed to the first known inhabitants 
of Ireland is distinguished by great length from the front to the 
back of the head, and comparative narrowness of the skull ; 
it is alleged that the specimens presented are too numerous and 
have been found over too wide an area to permit of their being 
considered mere varieties, especiallv as a similar form of skull 
is to l>e met with amongst the aboriginal remains found in 
England, and over a large proportion of the continent of Europe. 
Explorers who have not made the physical conformation of 
the human frame their study possess, however, no standpoint 
from wliich to test their own ideas. Often, when opening a 
•* (fifint*K (irave,** workmen have drawn attention to the great size 
of the human bones which they disinterred, when in reality the 
bones had formed the framework of a man of but medium stature. 
Tlie minds of the searchers wore imbued with the idea that the 
l»ones must of necessity be of su|)erhuman size, for were they not 
found in a ** Giant's Grave " ? In the same way the judgment 
of an antiquary may, insensibly to himself, be biassed by his 
own imagination regarding some preconceived theory. A 
distinguished writer on arcli«*ology has observed : ** There is 
no failing to which antiquarian obsi'r%'ers seem more liable 
than seeing too much.'* 

Tliere are also slight varieties in the fonn of the crania of the 
long-headf»<l or primitive race, for the progenitors of the early 
inhabitants of Ireland prolmbly arrived in detache<l groups and at 
considerable intervals of time, doubtless representing successive 
immigrations. 

The second type of Irish crania is, by some, also dividwl into 
two clasm's — both, how<*ver. lM*longing to what scientists have 
namf*<l a brachycephalic or round-heade<l race. The skull is of 
me<lium size, well-shapiKl. but with projecting upp(«r jaw ; the 
chin not massive ; the nose short and wide. 
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The second subdivision of the crania of the round-headed race 
is regular, the nose long and aquiline, the face narrow, the fore- 
head straight and of medium height ; a long oval outline in the 
vertical aspect of the skull, whilst the lower jaw is distinguished 
by its square outline and massive structure — giving a distinctive 
character to the face. 

Variety of shape in crania, within certain limits, appears to 
be the law of nature — not the exception — and each race exhibits 
countless variations of mental combinations. This is suggestive 
and calculated to impress the necessity of great caution and 
extensive observation of facts, before venturing to draw general 
conclusions. Classification of crania into distinct types, and then 
making that type the badge of a race, is a system of doubtful 
value. At any public meeting how many varying types of crania 
may be observed. Open an old pagan ** Caltragh,** and the same 
result becomes apparent ; skulls of every size and form may be 
unearthed, though all the remains are referable to about the 
same period of time, and probably all may have belonged to one 
sept ; yet had these skulls been found disassociated, they might 
have been viewed as representatives of totally different races. 
Professor T. H. Huxley is of opinion that the greatest and most 
strongly- marked differences in skulls is not a proof that they 
are of different races. In his examination of the two celebrated 
crania found in the caves of Engis and Neanderthal, pre- 
sumed to be amongst the oldest remains of man, he says : — 
** It would be difficult to find any two which differ from each 
other more strongly, but I am not willing to draw any definite 
conclusion as to their specific variety from that fact. . . . Are 
not the variations amongst the skulls of a pure race to the full 
as extensive ?" 

The Neanderthal skull was found, in the year 1857, in the 
Valley of Diissel, near Diisseldorf, in a cave about sixty feet 
above the stream, in the face of the precipitous winding ravine 
through which the river runs. The thickness of the bones of the 
skull is extraordinary, and the ridges and depressions, correspond- 
ing to the attachment of the muscles, are very strongly marked. 
The forehead is very low, very ape-like, indicating small cerebral 
development, and great strength of corporeal frame. Professor 
Huxley further remarks : — 

**Let it be supposed that the human remains from the caves 
of the Neanderthal and of Spy, represent the race, or one of the 
races, of men who inhabited Europe in the Quaternary Epoch, 
can any connexion be traced between it and existing races ? That 
is to say, do any of them exhibit characters approximating those 
of the Spy men, or other examples of the Neanderthaloid race ? 
Put in the latter form, I think that the question may be safely 
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answered in the affirmative. Skulls do occasionally approach 
the Neanderthaloid type, amonp; both the brunette and the 
blonde long-headed races. For the fonner I pointed out the 
resemblance long ago in some of the Irish river-bed skulls. For 
the latter evidence of various kinds may be adduced.'* 

Professor T. H. Huxley formulated certain propositions, 
which appeared to him to rest on a secure foundation, relative 
to the physical characters of the inhabitants of Britain and their 
neighbours, together with other propositions concerning the 
languages spoken by them. 

Physical Charactrrs of thk People. 

I. ** Eighteen hunditNl years ago the population of Britain comprised people 
of tvo type* of complexion — the one fnir, the other dark. The dark people 
n-^embled the Aquitain and the Iberians ; the fair people were like the Belgio 
(;auU.** 

n. **Tbe people termed Gauls, and those called Oermant, by the Romans, 
did not differ in any important physical character.'* 

III. " In none of the invasions of Britain which have taken place since the 
Roman dominion, has any other type of roan been introduced than one or other 
of the two which existed during that doroinion.** 

IT. **The Xanthochroi {fair whitrti) and the Melanochroi {iUirk whiUi) 
of Britain are, speaking broadly, distributed, at present, as they were in the 
time of Tacitus ; and their representatives on the Continent of Europe hare 
the same general distribution as at the earliest period of which we have any 
record. 

Languages Spoken. 

I. '* At the time of the Roman Conquest one language, the Celtic, under 
t«M principal dialectical divisions, the Cymric and the Gaelic, was spoken 
thn>ughout the British Islands. Cymric was spoken in Britain, Gaelic in 
Irrland.'* ( /Vo/tmot HwcUy tuhaequmtly cowiidrrfd the Urmt Cymric mnd Git flic 
m» HtUiqmmtfd mttd improper^ and aubalitutcd for them ** Celtic dialect a ** and 
•* rrUic dialect b.") 

It. ** The BelgD and the (Vita*, with the offshoots of the latter in Asia 
Minor, spoke dialects of the Cymric division of Celtic.'* 

Iff. **Therf is no rfronl of (iaolic Ix^ing spoken anywhere save in Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Isle of Man.** 

IV. •• When the Teutonic languag*** timt lie*ame known, they were spoken 
ocilj (tiiKV tmad»/Ud to tomething hke '* pr%Mc%pally**) by Xanthochroi {fa%r 
•tA !<#•), that is to say, bv the Germans, and Scandinavians, and Goths ; nnd 
they were imported by 2fanthochroi (/air irhite$) into Gaul and Britain.** 

v. ** The Celtic and the Teutonic dialects are members of the same great 
Ar}an family of languages; but there is evidence to show that a non* Aryan 
UniguAge was at one time spok«*n over a largo extent of the area oecupie<l by 
Mehuiochroa {dark vrh%tf§) in Europe.** 
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Thus Ireland was inliabited, at the earliest period of which 
we have any knowledge, by ** fair- white " and ** dark -white " 
races, which there is every reason to believe were identical with 
the white and dark people of Britain. 

It is worthy of observation that extreme types of crania are 
represented in two specimens discovered in the well-known •*find," 
within the tumulus in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, demonstrating 
that the commonly received theory of cranial forms being more 
and more stereotyped the further back we penetrate into the 
obscurity of the past, is not always corroborated by accurate ob- 
servation. The occupancy of a common tomb would imply that 
they were contemporaneously interred, and that they belonged to 
members of the same family or tribe, and as only bone and flint 
implements— together with a shell necklace — were found, it 
may be considered that the period of interment was that of a 
barbarous state of society. 

The contmuous damp of thousands of years reduces even the 
densest crania to fragile ruins, unless its effects be counteracted 
by other influences, among which a more than ordinary density 
of bone is a phenomenon usually observable in prehistoric skulls, 
certainly in such as were disinterred, in mere fragments, by the 
writer, from the Carrowmore series of Rude Stone Monuments, 
near Sligo. In old persons increased density of bone appears to 
occur ; the more perfectly it becomes consolidated, the less per- 
meable does it become to moisture, and the more tenaciously does 
it retain animal matter essential to its integrity. For example, in 
the sepulchral mound at Mount Wilson, which contained about 
fifty skeletons, the greatest diversity of appearance was exhibited 
among the crania, some being scarcely touched by decay, whilst 
others were reduced to pulp, which rendered it impossible to 
remove them, even in moderate -si zed fragments, yet none of them 
had apparently ever had any other covering, or protection, than 
the soil in which they were embedded. The chances are therefore 
that any really ancient crania which may be found, will be 
referable — except under special circumstances — to individuals 
who had passed their fortieth year. 

A large brain generally indicates intellectual power ; this is 
borne out by many facts, but there does not appear to be any 
absolute law yet defined connecting great brain with great in- 
tellect. A madman, for example, may have a great bmin, but 
has not great intellect. All that can at present be advanced is 
that a man with a weighty brain is likely to be more intelligent 
than a man with a small one. There is also another point beyond 
which we cannot at present penetrate. The late Professor Huxley 
was of opinion that, as the evidence stands, it would appear that 
** the sort of brain which characterises the highest Mammals, 
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and which, so far as we know, is tho indispensable condition of 
the highest sensibiUty did not come into existence before the Ter- 
tiary Period *' ; and further, that it is a conclusion *• fully justifie<l 
by analof^y, that, sooner or later, we shall discover the remains 
of oar less specialised primitive ancestors in the strata which 
have yielded the less specialised equine and canine quadrupeds. 
At present fossil remains of men do not take us back further than 
the later part of the Quaternary Epoch ; and, as was to be ex- 
pected, they do not differ more from existing men than Quaternary 
horses differ from existing horses.** 

In most instances of the discovery of perfect crania — even 
those of children — the teeth appear to be much worn, as if by 
attrition of some very hard kind of food, the process of degra- 
dation keeping pace with the age of the individual ; the teeth, 
nevertheless, although they may be much worn, are, with few 
exceptions, found to be in a sound and healthy condition. 
The gradual abrasion of the teeth is materially influenced by the 
nature of the food used. This is proved by the fact that the 
teeth of sailors, who, during the greater part of their lives, hve 
upon hard biscuits, are often found to be much worn down by 
the constant friction produced by this diet. Among the wild 
tribes of Patagonia, it is by no means rare to see the upper teeth 
worn to the gums, though they are almost never decayed. This 
charactenstic is common to nearly all races of indigenous 
.\mericans, and the like trait has been obscr\*ed in collections 
of prehirttoric crania from the same continent. All that can 
witli any certainty l>e suid about primitive man in Ireland is 
that he was present in the country in times very remote, and 
that he hunte<l the big horn and reindeer, as well as other animals 
still present with us. It has Xwvn suggested that the gigantic 
Irish deer, or big horn, and reindeer migrated, at state<l seasons, 
from Britain to Ireland, acioss the frozen sea, during the 
Glacial Period, and the primitive Hint-using folk advanced and 
retired with the icy mantle, either following the animals on which 
they 8nbsiste<I. or driven backward by a superior race or races. 
Knough has U^*n Mai<l to show that man*s existence on Karth 
iri to be rei*koncMl by a lapse of time markf*<l by geological e{>oclis 
instead of by years or even by centuries. How long these various 
htiiges laste<l, or by what steps man passed from the infancy of 
intelligence through the various gra<lations of culture of which 
yk\* find traces, to his present condition, which may, in com|)aris<m 
with the preceding, be descrilK^l as a condition of unifonn pro- 
grt*AS — these are questions which, as yet, we possess no means of 
detenuining. 

ThiH brief review of long past ages hovers on the borderline 
of many sciences; and if it belongs to any one in particular, 
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it pertains rather to the domain of the geologist than to that of 
the archaeologist. Good results, however, often follow from what 
appear to be small beginnings, and science may receive a fresh im- 
petus from workers whose first efforts are looked upon by scientists 
as useless. It is difficult to confine research on any great subject 
to very strict lines : the picture requires a background ; the large- 
ness and complexity of the problem, its manifold ramifications, are 
very apparent, and insensibly lift the inquirer out of a narrow 
groove. Out of the alphabet of stone that Ues around, one may form 
words, arrange them into sentences, and make them yield up the 
secrets of countless centuries ; confusion may be changed into 
order, and a new page of primitive history deciphered. Tlie 
succession of races in Ireland and their kinship with the tribes 
that traversed the shores of the Mediterranean, the great Conti- 
nental waterways, and the Baltic littoral, are subjects that should 
excite interest, whilst the most interesting possibility is the 
insight which attentive research may give as to the real nature 
of things in the past. The basis of all science is the gathering 
of facts, and in this inquiry they have accumulated at a rate, in 
numbers, and in an importance quite unprecedented, so that we 
may soon see some far-reaching generalization appearing, which 
will extend our knowledge in a way we now hardly dare hope 
for. From modem exhaustive research we have learned much, 
yet problems arise on every side which give constant exercise 
to the speculative faculties, for up to the present a haze has 
shrouded the past history of the world, which, though now 
gradually but surely dispersing, still permits us to see but very 
indistinctly. 



CHAPTER II. 

ANCIENT FAUNA AND TIIEIE EXTERMINATOK. 

IViviiptioa of ivmains of ancient timefl nhould be written in a simple inanner — 
The fint discovery of the art of producing tire — Climate of Ireland formerly 
more teTere than at present — Wooded nature of the country — Great pro- 
f^rcM of Arclueological Research — Early Settlers — Their Primitive Weapons 
— The Cave-Dwellers — The Caves of Ireland, not explored — Extinct Mam- 
maliA : The Mammoth, tho Gigantic Irish Deer, the Reindeer, the Grizxly 
Bear, the Common Bear, the Wild Horse, the Wild Boar, the Wolf, the 
Wolf-Dog— Exunct Binls. 

It is a rule of all writing that the author should express himself 
to the understanding of his readers, presup{)osing, however, in 
them a certain degree of familiarity with the suhject under con- 
sideration, but not the possession of encycloptnlic knowledge. 
** Forgotten generations live again, assume the bodily shapes 
they wore of old ** — so sings the |K>et, but neither with this senti- 
ment, nor with the foregoing rule, does the Irish archteologist 
agree ; on tlie contrary, descriptions of ancient remains, whether 
ihoite of weapons and implements, of stone or earthen forts, of 
graves and cemeteries, are clothed in a dialect of archaeological 
jargon, only to be comprehended by the initiated, and certainly not 
to bo understood by the average class of readers. An axe of stone, 
or of bronze, is styled a celt or a palstave ; brooches are de- 
signated fibulffi or mammillary fibula* ; rings, armilbs ; bells, 
crotals ; gold ornaments are called lunula*, minds, and bullie ; 
a rude stone monument is known as a megalith ; a earn is a 
microhth, and an alignment of stones is a parallelitha ; dwellers 
in caves are called troglodytes — in fact, a spade is never called a 
•i|NKle, its being even styled an agricultural implement would be 
suuplicity itself, in comparison with the existing use. 

The Irish aborigines live<l a simple life, to use the mildest 
••\pn*8sion ; and to descriU* this, little, if any, titchnical 
pljraseology is m*eded. Their rt*<]uirementH were few ; in fact, 
f<MMl may be said to have lieen their only necessity, with, p<T- 
hiips, something in the way of skins for clothing, in addition to 
the hematite (an ore of iron of a red colour) or other pigment, 
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with which they daubed themselves ; for man, for Ijis mere 
existence, needs no more, civilization being a superfluity of un- 
necessary surroundings. It requires no very exalted or learned 
language to attempt a description of the countless generations 
which have lived, and passed away, without having liad 
awakened in them any practical aspirations toward bettering 
their condition ; they must, however, have possessed, to a great 
degree, two important characteristics, the cunning necessary 
to ac<iuire, and the courage necessary to hold what had been 
acquired, for in those days it was neither the reign of the 
classes, nor of the masses, but that of the individual, the days 
of the initiation of 

'*.... the good old plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.'* 

In a rude state of society in Ireland every man thought for 
himself and acted on his own judgment, but modern society de- 
stroys individuality. It is a common dogma of the age that all 
men are equal : we are taught it six days in the press, the 
seventh day from the pulpit ; but it is an inaccurate statement, 
for men are intellectually unequal, and will remain so until time 
shall be no more. Tiiese times in which liberty of thought is 
most loudly proclaimed, are precisely the times when least origi- 
nality is manifested. The thoughts of the majority become the 
law for all, and an infringement of the customary ideal is resented 
by the majority who consider themselves insulted by anyone 
differing from them. The great difference between the English- 
man and the native Irishman is that the former is an individua- 
list, the latter a socialist. The Englishman manages his own 
business in his own way — and there is no better training than a 
state of society which obliges every unit to rely on himself alone 
-the Englishman works : the Irishman trusts to chance and 
eventualities. 

Life, even in the earliest days, was lived much as it is now ; 
there were its cares, its pleasures, its solemn and its ludicrous 
aspects, its rivalries and its friendships, and it is apparent that 
the aborigines, with no requirements beyond mere food and 
shelter, passed, to their ideas, (juite as enjoyable an existence 
as we do. However, to appreciate antiquity is one thing, to 
wish to have lived in those days is quite another, for no one 
who has led a luxurious life desires to descend to what, for 
him, would be severe hardsliip, squalor, and appalling wretched- 
ness. 

It is thought by many arclueolo^^'ists that the use of skins, as 
clothing', preceded the knowledge of lire, either as a means of 
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comfort, or for the cooking of food. Burke defined man as '< an 
animal that cooks his victuals/* but in the first ages of the 
world's history this definition would have been inaccurate. The 
myst^^ry of fire seems to have held a firm hold on the wonder 
of the infant-like mind of early man, and no matter how far 
we go back we generally find him in possession of fire, for very 
early in human hfe man, by means of a drill or of a Hint, 
became the Prometheus to his o\in small heap of collected dried 
leaves and twigs. 

The fable of Prometheus is, it is alleged, but an adaptation 
of the Vedic myth, which depicts the god as a celestial fiame, 
hid in a casket, from which he is compelled, by a superior power, 
to come forth. Even the name, Prometheus, is state<l to be of 
Vedic origin, and recalls the process eniploye<l by early man to 
obtain fire. The kindling stick or paramantha — hence, it is 
alleged, Prometheus — supplied with a twisted cord rolkni round 
the superior portion, imparts a rotary motion to the stick alter- 
natively from left to right, and contrariwise. The stick revolves 
in a little hollow, formed at the point of intersection of two 
pieces of wood placed one above- the other so as to form a cross, 
of which the extremities, bent at right angles, are firmly fixe<l. 
The entire apparatus was styled Smistica. The Egyptians wor- 
hhippetl Ptah, a fire-god who twisted the polar axes, as the savage 
twists his fire-stick (fig. 5). 

Captain Cook thus describes the Australian way of producing 
fire : — 

** Their method of producing fire is curious; they work 
one end of a stick into an obtuse point, and placing this upon 
a pii*ce of dry wood, they turn the upright stick backwards 
and forwards very rapidly Ix^tween their hands, till the fire is 
produced.** 

The Irish peasantry even still regard fire as the great pre- 
s'^rvative against witchcraft, for eul spirits have no power except 
in the dark, so the careful housewife places a live coal under the 
chum if the butter does not rise: she waves fire over an animars 
hcaii if the lieast se4*ms sickly: when she lights a candle after 
dark, she crosses hers4*lf to ward off the o\'il spirits who are jost- 
ling against each other, and struggling to get out of the house in 
dreail of the fire. The land steward of a country g(>ntleman would 
not return home on a dark night without having a lighted scxi 
of turf stuck on the end of his walking-stick for the purposi' 
of warding off tlie **g(x>d iK'Ople." In similar manner, Keppel 
stales that a native of North Australia will not willinglv go 
near the gnives of tlie dead at night by himself ; when obli«.H-4l 
to pass them, he carries a *'fire stick** to keep off the spirit^ of 
darkness. 

i> 
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The practice of producing kindling by friction was in exis- 
tence quite recently amongst the peasantry in the form of a 
charm or preventive against disease in cattle. When a swelling 
of the head or disease amongst cattle, called ** big-head,*' ap- 
peared, every fire was extinguished in the townland on which it 
had broken out. The inhabitants then assembled at the affected 
farm to kindle what was called a ** need-fire," which was done 
as follows : — Two men commenced to rub two sticks together 
till the friction produced a fiame. It was hard work, each man 
rubbing in turn (fig. 6). When the sticks had ignited, they 
collected dry ** scraws '* (sods) covered with soot from the roofs 
of the dwelling-houses, to produce a great smoke. The affected 
cattle then had pieces of wood inserted in their mouths to keep 
them open, and the head was held over the smoke till water ran 
plentifully from mouth and nostrils, when the cure was com- 
pleted. Every fire that had been extinguished was then re- 
kindled from the ** need-fire.** This plan of producing fire was 
more effective than the hand-twisting process. The entire pro- 
ceedings were described by Mr. Bernard Bannon, of Cavan- 
carragh, near Enniskillen. When he died, about the year 1892, 
he was, it is stated, 100 years old. 

A piece of iron pyrites, in form a perfect cube, about the size 
of the ordinary die used in games of chance, was found, amongst 
calcined bones, and other remains, in a sepulchral cist, at 
Broughderg, county Tyrone, and proved, on trial, to be well 
adapted for the production of sparks from a flint. Objects of 
pyrites have sometimes been discovered in prehistoric sepulchres 
in Great Britain, in juxtaposition to pieces of flint, and are 
supposed, by some antiquarians, to have been employed by their 
former owners, as fire -producers. 

Primitive culinary utensils, in the form of rude stone griddles 
for baking purposes, were used, lately, in some mountainous parts 
of Kerry. They wore flat, circular-shaped stones, about one foot 
in diameter and an inch in thickness, with a projection to serve 
as a handle; the shape seems to have been dependent on the 
natural form of the stone selected, which was then moulded by a 
little dressing. This is one small link in the existing evidence of 
how long many of the most interesting usages of antiquity lingered 
on unnoticed amongst us. 

If reliance can be placed on the accounts of some ancient 
writers, it would appear that, so late as about 2000 years ago, 
an excessive degree of cold prevailed in the climate of Europe. 
The great number and extent of forests, lakes, and morasses, 
which, according to these authors, existed in those times, must 
have rendered the climate cold and moist. The forests have 
nearly all been felled and the stagnant water drained, thus 
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pnxlucing a ver}* considerable diflference between the tempera- 
ture described as existing in these latitudes 2000 years ago, 
and that of the present day. What occurred on the Continent 
occurred also in Ireland, which, shaded with forests and 
aljounding in marshes, must have had an atmosphere more 
frigid than if its soil were then, as now, freely exposed to solar 
influence. Owing to the disappearance of Erin's former leafy 
mantle, and the absence of pestilential exhalations from stagnant 
fens, its summers have become colder and its winters wanner 
than in those remote times. 

Althoni^h Ireland, in the Polishe<l Stone Age, and in nmch 
latcT and even in Elizaliethan times, was well wooded, there 
must liave always l)een districts naturally bleak and bare, such 
as the barony of IJurren, described by Ludlow, in 1652, as a 
ctmntry •* where there is not water enough to drown a man, 
wood enough to hang one, nor earth enough to bury him ; 
which last is so scarce that the inhabitants steal it from one 
another." 

What a world of change we live in. Is it not an astonishing 
transformation to find that a tree is a strange and rare object 
in the landscape where formerly impenetrable brakes and woods 
existed ? So rare, in fact, in some localities, that an anecdote, 
told in 177(>, by Young, in his travels tlirough Ireland, of parts 
of the county Mayo, is still applicable to many districts, and to 
many islands ofif tlie western coast. A countryman living in 
Erris, in Which district not a single tree grew, left the place with 
his young son to go to Killahi. On approaching the village, the 
youth saw a tret* for the first time, and exclaime<l : — ** Oh, Lord! 
Father, what is that!'* 
^ At the commencement of the century the inhabitants of Tory 
Inland had a superstitious objection to visit Ireland. Even when 
they approached its coasts while fishing, or when returning from 
piloting vessels, which, before the erection of the lighthouse, was 
a frei]uent occurrence, they never lande<l if it were possible to 
avoid doing so. The Hev. Ciesar Otway gives some interesting 
particulars of the U'liaviour of a )>oat's crew which were driven 
ashore near Ards, wIhtc ** they wen* seen putting some leaves 
and small branches of trees in their ixx^kets to show on their 
return." 

If the |)opulation and cattle were withdrawn from the country, 
and only sufiicient nuniUTs left to repres^'Ut those of early days, 
the land would 1m\ in a ^M>neration, coverinl with a sylvan mantle. 
No one whos4' opjiortunities have allowe<l him to make the neces- 
sary observations can doubt that this would In* the case : given 
the above conditions and the entire kingdom would Ik* again 
covered with woo<ls down to the water tnlge. There might be 
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exceptions, with respect to particular or unfavourable localities, 
for it is a curious fact, that in the American forests vacant spaces 
are occasionally found, upon which, to all appearance, no trees 
have ever grown. Ireland remained well wooded until Elizabethan 
times, when large quantities of timber were felled for military 
exigencies, and the remainder was consumed in iron works, 
erected by enterprising English settlers. On the subject of this 
denudation of timber there is an ancient Irish saw : — 

** Ireland was thrice beneath the ploughshare, 
Thrice it was wood, and thrice it was bare." 

It would be of little utility to give even a synopsis of the 
various legends related of the peopling of Ireland before the flood. 
In later and more authentic authorities the boundaries of the 
territories occupied by the elder arrivals in the country are, as a 
rule, apparently undefined in the inland regions ; from this it may 
be inferred that, for a lengthened period, the central portion of 
Ireland was but sparsely inhabited owing to its dense forests. 

The Irish Annals being the favourite authority with Irish 
antiquarians, readers ought to have the benefit of the startling 
information that CaBsar — not Julius Caesar, but an alleged grand- 
daughter of Noah — landed in Ireland forty days before the Deluge 
with a colony of antediluvian Mormons, namely fifty girls and 
three men, who appear to have escaped the fate which overtook 
the rest of mankind; thus was Erin peopled. An old Bishop of 
Ferns is reputed to have shut up ** Gulliver's Travels" with the 
sage remark, ** Amusing, but I can't believe half the fellow 
says." A puzzled antiquarian might fairly arrive at a similar 
conclusion after perusing the narrative of the Irish chroniclers. 

The early depredators on the Irish coasts are, in Bardic tales, 
described as swarming throughout the German Ocean, their head- 
quarters being the Shetland Isles and the Hebrides. This extern 
force represented many tribes of Northern Europe, and appears 
to have made itself felt from a very remote period. To these 
rovers Erin presented many of the advantages that America, on 
its first discovery, displayed to European eyes — a sparse popula- 
tion, a good climate, a fertile soil, a seemingly boundless range of 
pasture lands, separated from each other, and sheltered by dense 
forests. There is an ancient genealogical table, or tree, preserved 
in an old Irish MS. in the Bodleian Library, in which the descent 
of some of the leaders of these early invaders is most minutely 
traced back to Noah. O'Curry gravely designates this MS. a 
unique genealogical table. ^lost people will doubtless concur 
with his opinion. 

The remains of man, of his arts and industries, enable us to 
trace out, to some degree, the general nature of his everyday 
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life by showing, not in a theoretical, but in a practical manner, 
the state of the people who occupied Erin before the beginning 
of authentic history ; they enable us to hft the veil that hitherto 
has concealecl the Eld, and to realize, to a great extent, 
the physical past of the inhabitants. By a comparison of 
waifs of antiquity with kindred objects from other countries 
throughout the globe, conjectures can be formed as to the social 
state of Ireland during the pre-Christian period. Thus it be- 
comes possible to realize to ourselves the conditions of society 
through which the previous inhabitants of the land passed in 
lon<; gone by ages, a condition of society more primitive than 
any of which we have at present an actual example in any 
portion of the globe ; in fact, in these relics and in archaic folk- 
lore we possess, to a great extent, a reliable record of the infancy 
of mankind. 

In the earliest ages of man*s existence on the earth, weapons 
and implements were forme<l of the rudest materials, for only 
such were accessible ; woo<l, bone, horn, stone, and flint were 
employed before man was able to use metal for these purposes. 
The discovery of the principle of projecting a missile by the bow 
was one of the greatest advances made by primitive man, for 
cunning then supplied a weapon by which he made himself the 
undisputed master of animal life. We cannot even guess at the 
pc'rifMl of time during which the successive steps of this inven- 
tion were accomplislied, yet the art of shooting with the bow 
lx*c:ime at length almost universal ; tliough the use of the bow 
is unknown to some present-day savage tribes ; for instance, to 
the almrigines of Australia iwho, however, possess the boome- 
rang), and to the Maories of New Zealand. Although the use of 
the l)ow throughout EuroiKJ seems to date back to a very remote 
period, yet nothing that can be identified positively as an arrow- 
heail has, it is believed, been found in the gravels. As a 
rule, the older a flint implement, the larger it is, i.f., rude stone 
Weapons of the Drift are of greater size than those of the Polished 
Stone Age. Iteasoning on these lines we conclude that some 
Irish arrow-heads are probably older than those of Great Britain, 
for the former are, as a general nde, of larger size than the latter ; 
thoy are also found in greater abundance, particularly in the 
northern province ; yet how far this is owing to the use of the 
older and larger heails having come down to later times, and how 
far to the character of the flints produced in the countr}*, it is 
difficult to dc*cide. There is also greater relative abundance of 
H4>nie particular forms in Ireland, more especially of the bar)>ed 
triangular arrow-heads without central stem ; of the elongate<i 
form with stem and barbs, as well as of the lozenge-sliapiHl arrow- 
heads which present rare varieties. Owing to the fragility of 
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the material, barbed arrow-lieads of bone are rare. Figs. 7, 8, 9 
were found by the writer. Such articles ought to be common 
enough, as, in olden days, there were probably quite as many 
arrow-tips made of bone as of flint. Fig. 7, formed of the split 
bone of a large mammal, was discovered in a rude stone monu- 
ment, near Sligo ; the convex and concave sides of its medullary 
canal were very observable, and it is evident that the head was 
fastened to the shaft by a rivet, as the rivet-hole remains. Fig. 8 
was found on the site of one of the crannogs or lake-dwellings in 
Lough Talt, and fig. 9 on the site of a lake-dwelling in Lough 
Gill in the same county ; all three were originally barbed. A 
considerable number of objects of the class designated ** bur- 
nishers" by Sir William Wilde, ** wj-ist-guards *' by Canon 
Green well, and ** bracers " by Sir John Evans, have been found 
in Ireland. One example, five inches long, has a hole in each 
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end, and a raised edge round the ends on the upper surface ; 
others have two holes at each extremity. Though these articles 
belong to the later period of the Stone Age, or even to a time 
late in the Bronze Age, and are often found in prehistoric 
interments in England, their use is by no means certain. The 
most likely theory, that which at present holds the field, is, that 
they were used as ** bracers,** or ** guards,*' to protect the left 
arm of the archer from the blow of the string, and they cer- 
tainly bear a strong family resemblance to those worn by archers 
of the present day for a similar purpose. 

The art of projecting stones from a sling appears to be of 
early origin, and continued in Ireland to a very late period ; for 
instance, in the year 1848, the Claddagh fishermen of Galway 
routed a considerable force of dragoons with showers of stones 
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from slings. Casting pebbles from the sling was an amusement, 
and a mode of mob warfare almost peculiar at that time to the 
Claddagh men ; but since the famine the use of the sling has 
with them fallen into desuetude. They had long been celebrated 
for their skill in this ancient exercise, and were accustomed to 
hohl regular competitions or slinging matches, and when a slinger 
was certain of hitting a shilling as far as it could be distinguished, 
he was held to be a " marksman." 

The missile, which, when launched by the hand, is not of 
necessity expected to be recovere<l by its owner, is made of less 
valuable material than that which the owner looks upon as con- 
nected with his person ; thus the arrow-head of flint is often 
contemporaneous with the period of iron ; the slight value of 
the material made it especially applicable for the manufacture 
of articles, which, when used, were not likely to be recovered. 

In collecting implements of flint an unlooked-for difficulty 
oiUiW occurs, owing to a sui>erstition prevalent amongst the 
peasantry. Many of them believe that, when the Hints have been 
boiled in water, the liquid is a certain cure of, and is a preservative 
against, sickness in human l)eings as well as in cattle, and that 
it restores to health those that are ailing, or, as they term it, 
••elf-shot.** 

Mr. \V. J. Knowles, m.r.i.a., secretary for county Antrim to 
the Council of the present Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, states 
that he knew instances where the pos8i»ssor of a few Hint imple- 
ments refuseil to part with them, as he found it more profitable 
to hire them out to neighbours, for the puri)ose of curing cattle, 
than it would l>e to sell them. This writer also remarks that, in 
reference to the employment of ilint arrow-heads and six^ar-heads 
in curing cattle, he receive*! recently an account from an aged 
man, who lives not far from Hallymena, of how the ceremony of 
cattle-curing was carried on in his young days : — 

•* lie had a neighbour, a very respc^ctable farmer, who was a 
cow-doctor, and who had a considerable numl>er of beautiful 
flint arrow-heails, bv means of which he effecte<l cures in the 
case of cattle which were ill. This cow-doctor invariablv found 
that the animal was either * elf-shot ' or * dintinl,* or it might be 
suffering from Uuh troubles. When * elfshot,* I 8UK|x?ct the 
arrow had piercinl the hide; and when 'dintiMl,* I imagine there 
was only an indentation, which the dcx'tor could feel as easily as 
the holes. When he was calle*! in to see a cow which was ill, 
he would feel the hide all over, and tind, or pretend to fin<l, holes 
or indentations, and would call on anyone present to feel them. 
lie would then assun? the owner that he would very scnm cure 
the cow. My informant told me that the man's usual expression 
when he found the holes was, in his own local language, * Ik*gor, 
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we hae found the boy noo/ meaning that he had found the cause 
of the beast's ailment. Some gruel would now have to be pre- 
pared, into which he would put a few of his arrow-heads, a piece 
of silver, usually a sixpence, and he would also add some sooty 
matter which he had previously scraped from the bottom of the pot. 
When all had been boiled well together, and was ready for use, he 
would take a mouthful and blow it into the animaPs ears, 
another mouthful and blow it over her back, and then he would 
give the remainder to the cow to drink, and would go away, 
assuring the owner that she would soon be better. I understand 
he was generally successful in efifecting cures, and was held in 
high estimation as a cow-doctor. My informant said he was 
often sent for by Lord Mountcashel's agent, when he lived in 
Galgorm Castle, to prescribe for cattle which were ill. There 
must, however, have been sceptics in those days, as I am told 
that the poor cow-doctor was often jocularly asked to examine a 
cow that was in perfectly good health, and that there was con- 
siderable merriment when he pronounced her to be both * elf-shot* 
and * dinted.' ** 

The number and wealth of English collectors have caused 
the trade of forging antiquities to flourish. It is a time-worn 
adage, very applicable to the case of collectors of antiquities and 
objects of virtu, that ** demand creates supply." As soon as any 
class of objects is inquired for, in a short time they are forth- 
coming in almost any quantity. It is even said, by some ill- 
natured antiquarians, that when excavations are going on in 
London, and collectors are standing by on the watch for dis- 
coveries, that coins, encaustic tiles, and bronzes are exhumed 
under their very eyes, which, purchased from a neighbouring 
old-curiosity shop, had actually been so placed for the purpose 
of being thus found. 

Counterfeit flint ** antiques" are by no means uncommon; it 
is stated that the Benn collection in Belfast is full of them. The 
most celebrated forgerwas, undoubtedly, the well-known character, 
** Flint-Jack." Born in the year 1810, of humble parentage, he, 
in after-life, went by a hundred aliases. The skill he displayed 
was such that, it is said, he included on his list of dupes the 
then curator of the British ^luseum. Jack, however, never 
succeeded in discovering the art of surface-chipping, which he 
declared was a '* barbarous art " that had died with the flint- 
using folk. This well-known worked-flint forger conceived the 
idea of visiting Ireland, thinking that his English beats required 
a rest. He, accordingly, started heavily laden with antiquities 
for ** the sons of Erin." He says he did well, but the sons of 
Erin were not his only victims, for on being asked if he had sold 
flints and other antiquities to the oflicials of museums. Jack 
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indifj^antly replied, ** Why, of course I did; they have lots of my 
thingg, and goo<l things they are, too." 

in the year 1886 Mr. Knowles reported that a large number of 
counterfeit flint arrow-heads and other similar antiquities were for 
Hale. Within three months several small collections were oflfered 
to him. In order to extract information from the person who 
exhibited them, Mr. Knowles looked over his wares, and, after 
a careful examination, pronounced them to be forgeries. This 
the <lealer admittecl, but excused himself by saying that he was 
not asking for them the market price of genuine arrow-heads, 
and spoke hopefully of being able to dispose of all he had. He 
stated that a dealer in Ballymena had sent to England within 
twelve months upwards of twenty pounds worth, and that another 
hail been able to purchase a set of harness for his horse with the 
money received for forge<l flint implements. A dealer being 
remonstrate<l with for buying forged objects, replied that they 
•*paHso<i" — that is, they were purchase<l without question when 
(hey went to England, and as long as they sold, that was all he 
cared for. At that time almost every guide to the Giant's Cause- 
way ha<l for sale a small quantity of these forged objects, some- 
times cleverly executed. Other forgeries consist of spurious oval 
tool-stones. Rolled boulders from the sea-shore, about three or 
four pounds in weight, are abradcMl at the ends, in imitation of 
genuine hammer stones, and are then pierce<l with a carpenter's 
'* kioring bit,'* so as to make them figure as hammers. A few 
small flint chisel-like objects, ground at the edge only, are also 
on the market, as well as a few very handsome and beautifully 
polishe<l flint spear-hea<ls, so cleverly worked that it is to be 
f(*ared that, if the forger continues to rew»ive support from 
England, he will make startling progress in his deceitful art. In 
fact, not long ago there occurred a keen debate over a forged 
Hjvar-hea4l, purchas<Hl by the secretary of an antiquarian society, 
as to whether the obj(»ct was genuine or spurious. On many 
occasions of late years the att4>ntion of the public has In^en 
drawn to forgeries offered for sale, but till n»cently purchasers 
have not luul nnich reason to complain, for though the cases 
in which spurious articlt^n w»Te exix»s<Hl for sale were quite as 
pUntiful as at pres4*tit, every thin<^ was sf> unskilfully execut(*<i 
that the fcirj^ery was easily deteciiML, even by the uninitiated, but 
now gn»ater skill is lM«in«^ ^nulually brought to the work, though 
♦•ven now a forgtnl obj<*ct is rarely met with that would esca|Hj 
tietection from a skilliNl observer. 

Fig. 10 is from a photo<;raph of a mo<lern maker of flint 
arrow-hea«is in the very act of fabricating his goo<ls. ** Very 
much de|)ends ui)on the character of the flint select^^l for man- 
ipulation. As the finisheil article must have an aged look, a 
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freah unaltered flint would not answer the maker'B purpose ; 
tbecefore he c&refully selects some of the indurated flints that 
occur where the chalk is in contact with the trap; such fliots 
are discoloured, and may be found of every shade from white to 
red, and objects mode from them have the looked-for ' patina ' 
of age. If an ancient flint implement is broken, the ' patina ' 
will be found to coat the implement in lines parallel with the 
surface, but if a reproduction is broken, the colour of the material 




ia the same all through. The modem maker of arrow-heads 
selects a suitable flake of indurated flint, and holds it in a fold of 
cloth, his coat-collar or any other cloth, and with a sharp rough 
splinter of hard trap lie presses against the edge of the flint and 
skilfully removes the material chip by chip, first from one side, 
then the other, until lie forms his outline, and thus with 
marvellous rapidity he can turn out a scraper or arrow-head of 
any form or size." 

Fig. 11 is a collection of recent reproductions of the ancient 
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forms of arrow-heads and flint axes made to meet the demand for 
Irish Antiquities. *' This trade may be justified so long as the 
manufactured article is sold as a reproduction, and not as a 
genuine ancient Irish weapon ; but, unfortunately, the ignorance 
of collectors is such that tliey are left too often under the 
impression that the reproduction they have secured by purchase 
is really a genuine ancient weapon.** 

Our public and private collections represent numerous and 
well-authenticated exhibits of anticjuities ; here we have the rude 
tlint implements used by the earliest anivals on our shores ; next 
endence of the mctallurgic skill developed at a later period in 
the fabrication of copper or bronze axes, swords, and various 
weapons ; finally, personal ornaments formed of precious or other 
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Kici-nt rrprtMluctiont of ancirnt forms ot Flint Arrow-headt and 
.\«r«. Alioiit (*no-(]uartcr real lixc. From a pbotoK^aph by 
William Gray, m.r.i.a. 

iiutal. which attest the increased skill of the inhabitants. AH 
ihc'S4» n*presi»nt an unerring exi)<)sition of the manners an<l arts 
of an early race. 

The iiiterebt manifest^'d during recent years in the prostH'U- 
lion of antiquarian res^'arch is very remarkable. Towanls the 
rlcj-M* of the last and the coiinii(>n('eiiient of the present century, 
•studies of this nature wen» routined to a very limitetl circle. Tht» 
riTonls, however, which have In^^-n handinl down to us are in- 
creasing in seientific estimation, and we In'gin to value tin* 
importanee of these lalK)urs. Ev«Ty attempt to depict the soeial 
and mental condition of early man must ni^cessarily l)e largely 
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conjectural, but great benefits have been conferred by the investi- 
gations of the old school of antiquarians ; for although their 
deductions may have been in many instances fallacious, yet the 
facts which they have recorded are of the greatest importance. 
The traces left by the former inhabitants of the country resemble 
the pages of an old manuscript : some are easily decipherable, 
whilst others are very indistinct ; however, when read as a 
whole, enough remains to enable us to form an outline of ancient 
manners, customs, and superstitions. Archa?ological WTiters 
have left behind them ineffaceable monuments in their works, 
in which they will always, in one sense, survive ; it is good, there- 
fore, to follow their example, and carry on their labours, gather- 
ing in, no matter in what diminutive quantities, stores of fresh 
knowledge ; for, if truth be eternal, we shall, so long as archaeo- 
logical truth is recorded, have the very remote chance of being 
reckoned amongst these immortals also ! 

Many readers may have read works treating of some one or 
more epochs included in the past, of which Ireland has been the 
scene, but up to the present this lengthened period has not l)een 
treated of as a whole. During a portion of the early periods 
passed by man on Earth, caves or rock-shelters formed his dwell- 
ing-places, and from excavations in them we can draw some 
inferences as to his condition. In Ireland, as elsewhere, there 
is, it is thought by some, a link missing in the gradual develop- 
ment of man. The gap is between the Old and the New Stone Age, 
between the rough coarse implements from the gravel -drift, and 
those of the smaller, finer chipped, and subsequently polished 
newer Stone Age. This missing link may, in Ireland, be revealed 
by a systenuitic exploration of caves and of the traces left in 
them by their former inhabitants. Many Continental archaeo- 
logists, however, deny that there is, in a general way, any great 
gap between the Rude Stone Age and the Polished Stone Age 
period. 

At the commencement of a new science, eager votaries build 
up work which has to be undone as soon as systematic efibn is 
commenced ; not only has the student to undo the futile work 
that obstructs scientific inquiry, but, after pulling down the 
edifice, he has to attempt its rebuilding. Within the last few 
years local antiquarian societies, placed upon a practical working 
basis, have arisen, it may almost be said, all over the kingdom, 
their members embracing men of all classes, professions, and 
creeds. In Cork, Waterford, Kilkenny, Kildare, Dubhn, and 
Belfast, as well as other places of less importance, wherever, in 
fact, the thoughtful reading public are in numbers, explorations, 
the outcome of individual and collective efforts, have been insti- 
tuted, and archieological literature has been enriched by many 
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interesting and instructive papers. The trend of all modern 
scientific effort is to discover from the drift, from caves, and 
middens, and other sites frequented by primitive man, more precise 
iic<|uaintance ^ith the manners and customs of long past ages, 
and on every side investigation has proved fruitful. There are 
many secrets of the past belonging to our land, which are yet 
unravelled, because traces of them are so faint as to be scarcely 
perceptible ; it is to the examination of these we should direct 
our attention. Day by day our feet unconsciously tread the 
silent relics of time, and from the very dust we ought to Ikj able 
to conjure up visions of the ^mst, and so commune with the in- 
habitants of bygone ages. Careful study begets knowledge, and 
knowleilge increases knowledge. Much, which to the uninitiated 
ap|)earH unaccountable, grailually assumes its right place in 
arcliieological se<]uence, new trains of reasoning are created, 
connecting links are discovered where all before was in apparent 
disorder, and a sound basis of facts is obtained u|K)n which a 
new and exact science can be built. 

It has lieen established, on incontrovertible evidence, that 
worked Hints have been discovere*] under a considerable depth 
of undisturl)ed alluvial gravel in France, Hritain, and the north 
of Ireland ; also that implements of Hint and Kt<Mie have been 
found in the earthen or stalagiuitic Hoors of caverns, in conjunc- 
tion with the Inuies of animals long extinct in those latitudes — 
such as the lion, tiger, liear, hyena, rhinoceros, elephant, hip|)o- 
potamus, mammoth, reindeer, and the niegaceros, which may be 
belter described as the big-horn, or gigantic Irish deer. Now, 
if the handiwork of man is found associated with the remains of 
these extinct Mammalia, it follows, as a simple infer«*nce, that 
he existinl cont4*ni{H)raneously with them, and most probably mi- 
gratetl, as they did, over land which then formed a iK>rtion of the 
Kuropean continent, but which has since been erodetl by the sea. 
This tends to suggest the theory tliat a very primitive race had 
overspn*ad the continent of Kuro|ie long before the iMlvent of the 
trilies and mixed |KOples that now inhabit it, a race which 
mu»t have at last reache<l Ireland, where thev mav have car\*ed 
those rude devices on the face of natural rocks, that still form an 
«*iii^ma to the antiqiuiry. who may also have nrariHl, at a later 
«Ute, the earliest of our rude stone monuments, and the most 
primitive of our lake-dwellings. While lulniittin^ that imple- 
ments found in the drift are the rude hatchets and kniNes of men 
uho inhabitiHl Kuro|)e towards the end of the (ilacial Period, 
many writers of the old school argue that it would lie us unsafe 
to draw from these wea|N>ns inferences as to the condition of 
itinn in the different countries of the Continent, at the time of 
their de[)OtiitioQ, as it would lie nowadays to draw conclusionfl 
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from the habits and arts of savage tribes, as to the present 
€i\ilization of the United Kingdom. But at the time mider 
review there existed a dead level of savagery ; for it may be said, 
that there is not a district of the Earth that can be pointed to, 
which does not show, by rude flint implements buried in its soil, 
the savage status of its first inhabitants. If, as is asserted by 
some, these savages were the degenerated descendants of civilized 
tribes or nations, the burden of proof lies on those making the 
assertion. Almost all the countries famed in ancient history as 
seats of civilization, show, like other and less celebrated regions, 
traces of an archaic Stone Age ; even Egypt has, at last, been 
brought into line with the rest, and furnishes evidences demon- 
strating the former prevalence of a condition of primitive society 
analogous to the state of modem savage tribes. 

Some races have indeed retrograded, and have returned to a 
comparatively degraded and degenerate state, but scarcely to a 
state of savagery. It has been alleged by many writers that, on 
attaining the culminating point of culture, the destiny of all 
races is to decline and decay ; that, like individuals, races in their 
old age return to the early condition of childhood. But the simile 
is not apposite. The catastrophe which alters or terminates the 
upward career of nations, generally comes from without, not from 
within, from a stronger race, or from contact with a superior 
civilization, as, for example, was the case with the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Fellaheen of Egypt in the Old World, the Mexicans 
and Peruvians in the New World, and, the latest example, the 
Chinese in the East. In all these nations, although their 
culture, at the time of their overthrow, is alleged by modern 
writers to have been corrupt, the shock under which they sank 
came not from within, but from without. 

The absence of very primitive human remains in Ireland 
furnishes a problem capable of an easy solution. In early times 
savage man had probably no more idea of the sanctity which 
nowadays siurouiids the dead, than had the wild beasts by which 
he was environed. We can only expect to meet with his osseous 
remains under exceptional circumstances at least, until the perio<] 
is reached when his body was placed in a sepulchre protected 
overhead (as in the dolmen or cromleac, Z.^'., a rude stone monu- 
ment) from the etlects of weather, and by the side stones from 
the ravages of beasts of prey. No discoveries of osseous human 
remains have as yet been recorded as made in the gravel-drift in 
Ireland; and it is extremely unlikely that, if found, they will be 
met with except in some very exceptional case, for relic-bearing 
gravel beds do not contain traces of any aiiinuil so diminutive as 
man, since the smaller the animal is the more likely it is that the 
skeleton will be obliterated. With the exception of rude flint drift 
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implements, it may be said that pre-historic remains in Ireland, 
as at present known, commence with the later Stone Period, when 
man nmited the great Irish big-horn and the reindeer. 

Although many people, from actual observation or reading, 
are well acquainted with the caves of America, the Continent, 
and England, few are well informed as to the existence of large 
and picturesque caves in Ireland. In the southern and central 
counties, there are the extensive caverns of Mitchelstown, county 
Cork: those in the county Waterford, remarkable for the dis- 
coveries of bones of extinct Irish animals, and of stone imple- 
ments, and the cave of Dunmore, in Kilkenny, which demands 
attention, both from its size and from its mention in Irish history. 
In the North of Ireland, there are caverns which have yielded 
traces of pre-historic man, as have also the limestone caves of 
Fermanagh ; these latter, however, contain implements showing 
a merging of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. All these caves 
occur in limestone rock — either in the newer, or in the older Car- 
boniferous limestone, usually known as mountain limestone — more 
especially in the uppermost beds. It might therefore be con- 
fidently expecte<l that we should meet with many caves in the 
West of Inland, where the Upper limestone is a considerable and 
important geological fonnation. 

In the Sligo district, the majestic Benbulbin, the rugge<l 
valley of (tleniff, and the beautiful vales of Glencar and (ilena<le 
are car\'ed out of this material, while stietching south wanl, on lx)th 
sides of the northern continuation of the Ox Mountains, is a low 
undulating plain of the lower befls of limestone, rarely rining to 
any considerable elevation except at Kesh and Kiiocknasliee, 
where the up|)ennost beds again are found. Limestone, being 
easily dissolved by rain water, contains numerous cavities and 
fissures, which, enlarging in the course of time, develop into 
caves ; and the explorer of ten meets with a nature-carving of rare 
beauty, a shelter-cave, or a gigantic cleft, once roofe<l in, but now 
broken down, and hollowe<l out by the constant dropping that 
will wear away even stone. Hardly a valley can be explored, 
hanlly a cliff can be climbe<l, where such cavities are not met; 
along the coasts they fre<]uently occur, but are there generally 
devoid of antiquarian interest. Many of the inland caves have 
been explored by archaK>logists, but thegreater number still invite 
inspection. 

The most important caves of this limestone district are 
those of Kesh; KiUasnet, at the head of the valley of (ilenrar; 
and Gleniff, on the north side of Ik'iibulbin, near liallin- 
tn*llick. 

The caves of Kesh, half way up the mountain of that name, 
lie to the soutli-ea.Ht of I^llymote. A ste«.*p ascent of ulxiut a<X> 
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feet leads to a perpendicular face of rock which presents no bad 
resemblance to the side of some ancient fortification, time-worn 
and encrusted with ivy. This precipice rises some sixty feet, and 
in it, a little above the junction of the Middle and the Upper lime- 
stone, are numerous openings. Explorations, up to the present, 
have been devoid of archsBological interest; still some of the 
cavities may, on closer examination, yield important results. 
None of them are particularly large ; the most important cave, at 
l^st twenty feet high, has a small chamber to the left; and to the 
sight one can penetrate for a considerable distance along a low 
corridor; there are also many small low lateral passages very 
difficult to explore to their termination. These caves will well 
repay a visit, but fine dry weather should be chosen, as the clayey 
deposit forming the floor, when saturated by the dripping from 
the roof, is not a pleasant substance to crawl over. 

A cavern, be it ever so small, is, in Ireland, fabled to extend 
an immense distance into the bowels of the Earth, and the caves 
of Kesh are no exception to the rule. A guide recently recounted 
the legend attached to the locality, in almost the identical words 
of Beranger, written more than a century ago, namely, that the 
cavern communicated with another, some twenty-five miles 
distant, called **the Hell-Mouth Door of Ireland." The wife of 
a farmer, near this entrance to the nether regions, possessed an 
unruly calf, which she could never drive home unless by holding 
it by the tail. One day it tried to escape, and dragged the woman 
into '* the Hell-Mouth Door.*' Unable to hold back the calf, she 
ran after it without relaxing her grasp, until she emerged again, 
in the light of day, at the entrance of the caves of Kesh. 

The caves of Gleniff, the finest in the Shgo district, occur 
near the summit of the northern edge of the Benbulbin range, 
overshadowing the deep valley of Gleniff, and are only reached 
after a toilsome climb of some 1200 feet, up a steep grassy slope, 
followed by a talus of loose stones ; then conies a precipitous face 
of rock, some forty feet high; overcoming this, and a highly 
inclined steep above the entrance, an immense natural arch, 
about forty feet high and sixty wide, is reached. On the 
Ordnance Map the cavity is marked as ** Dermod and Crania's 
Bed,'* and it is one of the few examples in which the legend of 
the runaway couple is connected with any object save a rude 
stone monument. 

The guide recounted the story, which differs from that usually 
current amongst the peasantry in representing the cavern as the 
permanent residence of Finn MacCool and his faitliless wife, and 
not the mere shelter for the night utilised by Dermod and Crania 
whilst the fugitive couple were flying from the pursuit of the 
justly enraged Finn. Crania, according to this legend, possessed 
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not only the witchery of beauty, but the practical gift of witch- 
craft, and at such times as she desired to enjoy the society of 
l>ermod, she could lay a spell upon her husband, compeUing him, 
at one time, to gatlier seaweed, and bum kelp on the seashore, at 
another to cut rushes in the valley to make mats ; and again often 
sending him to distant pasturages after supposititious strayed 
cattle. The guide expressed himself uncertain as to the final 
result of this intrigue; he only knew that it ended in there 
being **a terrible row entirely '* in the mountain cavern. 

The candles and lamps, of which a good supply should be 
taken, being lighted, the exploration may be commenced. An 
opening to the left leads from the outer cavern, which is large, 
but of no great beauty, into a chamber of immense proportions; 
sometimes a light flashed through the gloom on a piece of 
jutting rock fully fifty feet above, and still higher were patches 
of blacker darkness indicating further heights; whilst underfoot, 
as the lights flitte<l round, great depths and abysses were re- 
vealed, demonstrating the need of a good supply of ropes for their 
exploration. Stalactites hung like huge petrified bunches of 
grapes from the roof, and the walls and overhanging ledges ex- 
hibited stone icicles and massive coatings of stalagmite in every 
fantastic form that nature can devise. The accumulation of 
immense blocks of rock fallen from the roof renders a thorough 
archffiological exploration out of the question. 

To the right is a narrow but lofty chamber. Entering this 
presently the walls contract and lower, and a gallery is formed ; 
close to the entrance is a curious mass of stalagmite, some- 
what resembling a colossal -shaped female figure, from this point 
the gallery contracts still m:)re, becoming in places very pre- 
cipitous and difficult of passage, and leading again into the 
entrance-cave. 

To the left of the entrance arch, a gallery, some eight feet wide 
and 100 feet long, with a winding and well gravelled pathway of 
natural formation, openis out on the face of the cliff, and affonis 
a magnificent panorama of the country. Far away on the 
horizon, the amphitlieatre of the great cliffs of the Donegal coaat 
is, on a dear day, distinctly visible. Close to the opening a 
steeple-shaped pinnacle rears itself in solitary grandeur over a 
precipice of about 200 feet. 

These eave^i of Gleniff were certainly inhabited in fonner 
times. Some rude flint flakes and a bronze axe, now in the 
Science and .\rt Museum, Dublin, were found here under a uiwu 
of stalagmite, and, under the pn^sent floor of the cavern, bones of 
recent animals wen* thu^ up. It may, however, be said that in 
Ireland uo «itartlini; dini^over}' of cave-remains has as yet Ijeen 
nuide; but the nirn^t ini|iortantinferenc4*H drawn by I'Mnher, Adanig, 
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and Ein&han, from the facts discovered by them in the esplora- 
tiona o( the cavern of BAllynainintra (figs. 12 and 18), near 
Dungarvan, are aa follows:— 

The liistory of the cave ia (lividcl into five distinct periods. 
During the first, the cavern was excavate<l by aqueous agency. In 
the second, the flow of water ceased, the cave became com- 
paratively dry, was inhabited by hears, and a stalagmite floor was 
deposited — by infiltration from abo\e^oier the gravel which had 
been washed in by the stream. During the third period, the 
stalagmite floor was, from some cause, partially broken up, and 
in places a pale sandy earth was intruded, enveloping the broken 
stalagmite, and the animal remains. In the fourth period there 
was an accumulation of earth, and other deposits, and the cave 
was inhabited by men who were contemporaneous with the Great 




Irish Dter. In the fifth i>eriod of the history of the cave, its in- 
habitants used carvt d hont implements and polishedstone hatchets, 
traces of the (ireat Deer and Bear disappear, giving place to those 
of domesticatcil animals. 

That the deiwsition of the two upper earthen strata was 
gradual anil successive is clearly shown by the layers, foruicHl 
one above the other. Thi.i is corroborateil by the sequence of 
the animal n-niains, as well as hy the dissimilar colouring of the 
bones— the great Irish deer being the characteristic animal of 
the former stratum, whilst domesticated animals were most 
plentiful in the latter. These facts show that the human 
renitthis, implements, and charcoal -iKid, found with the remains 
of the extinct deer, were deposited there contemporaneoiislv 
with them. Tlio cliarcoal and calcarwus seams mark s 
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floors dnriDg the slow accumulation of a refuae-heap, when man 
was the chief occupant of the cavo. The condition of the larger 
bones, especially those of the great deer, is an additional proof 
of the human occupation of the cave at the time when those 
animals lived ; and the chipped hammer-stones found in the 
same stratum were, in all probability, the very implements with 
which the bones were broken and split along their length. How 
the fragments of human bones were mixed with the stone imple- 
inents and animal remains, the explorers did not venture to 
explain. 

The caves of Knockniorc, county Fermanagh (fig H), were 
explored by Mr. T. rimikett, who has given a long enumeration of 
the Mammalia and other r«lics found in them ; some authorities, 
however, believe that the renmins are quite recent. With rt'gard 
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to these deposits, Mr. I'lunkett is, however, of opinion tliat there 
it strong geological and other evidence, bearing witiiew to the 
presence and operation of ice in the surrounding district sine* 
the cave-remains were depoxilcd- If this opinion be correct, it 
would appirar that tlie ancient cave-dwellers of Fermanagh were 
a ract- fMsiing an eviry-day existence somewbat similar to that 
of the inhubitauta of the Arctic regions of the present da^, and 
tliat they lived in the xuinnicr iieanuti in places which, in tha 
winter months, were enveloji-'l in a thick mantle of ice. 

Dr. Joyce statt-* that all our recent native aiiiiiiaiN have 
been comiiienioraUHl in iiaint^M of plact-H, and that hy a otuily of 
thesi- loc«l iianu~< wr can lell what aiiinialii formerly aixjunikil, 
and that we art able thus Ui iilentify the very sjiotN nmirUnl Ut 
by each puiicuUr kim). We now, buwevir, lite in a zucdugically 
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impoverished age, from which many of the largest and finest 
animals, such as the mammoth and gigantic deer, have but 
recently disappeared. In a much smaller sphere of animal life 
a Hlight difference in size has had an effect quite beyond \\\\^- 
thing that might have been anticipated in the disparity m 
physical powers. The extinction of the indigenous olack rat 
in Ireland has usually been ascribed to the superior strength 
and aggressive character of the invading and foreign rat, but 
it can with more probability be accounted for by the inferior 
intelligence possessed by the extirpated animal. 

The dominance of man over the Animal Kingdom mny mark the 
beginning of a new geological period, but there is no gap in time, 
only a dight change in life to announce the mastery of man, and 
to earmark his reign from earlier epochs in the world's life-history. 

The present era is also charactense<l by the disappearance or 
removal of those animals least ministering to the necessities and 
uses of man, as well as by the progressive melioration and 
sporadic increase of animals specially adapte<1 to his service and 
sappcnrt. Tlie law of nature extends even to the occasional 
displacement of indigenous flora by introduced plants. Im- 
provement and exaltation of type seem essential conditions of 
ocmtinnity, for wherever improvement is arrested or undevelo|M.*d 
then extinction looms in the distance. 

A huge, fonnless, and chainel(H>n-like monster is l>elieve<l by 
the fieasantry of Ireland, and of the Highlands of Scotland, to 
frei|nent the lonely glens and morass<*s of wild and ini>imtainouA 
diHtricts. May not this strange sup<*rstition l)c a lingering renii- 
nisoence of the former presence of the mammoth in thesf; lati- 
tudes? This indistinctness of form is ver}' well exemplifiHl in 
the legend recounte<l of the Por>ka that dwells in a natural cave 
at the base of a hill on whieh htands the Dun of Clcxrhan[K>fika. 
This eccentric Kilkenny spirit fr«-<{n«'ntly afiHumes the Htninge 
shape of an enonnous Het-ce of WfK»l. and i**<<ning from theca\«'m 
rolls over the ground iftith A.<toni-bing **pe«*d, utt^fring a mysteri- 
ous buzzing sound which innpire^* t«.'rror in all who hear it, A 
venerable peasant of \\\*» di«*trirt d«-clare«i that he hail m-itneHM'd 
this apparition, %\\A notic^^l the Urror, in Uith man and U^aKt, 
which its appr(NM-h e\rite<l. Indi-tinctnenM, lik** that of an 
imperfectly remetulierKl fireani. neenH Ui onhtitute the chief 
character! <itic of the Por#ka. it being variouhly dev;rilie«l em a 
gigantic bull «ith \f'ry long homff, a hor^, a (f^jat. a bird, an#l 
it is donietinies •>t\h-«i the Ortotf^rh, or hairv -pint. SfA-niurr 
cautions hi>* n'Siler^ not to allow 
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The Pooka is also ilescribeil as u frisky iiiiscbievous being, a 
sturdy pony, and in places he even passes as a donkey having a 
great lura for humour and practical joking. He lies in wait for 
the belated traveller, returning home, by wild unfrequented 
mountain paths, or across bogs, for the Pooka is espucially 
connected witii bogs, marshes, and water, and is in general 
represented a^ shaking the dripping ooze from his hairy hide. The 
Pooka crouches in the path of his victim, and rising suddenly 
between his legs he hoists the unlucky pedestrian on his back, 
and carries him away at railway speed (fig 15). The first crow- 
ing of the cock frees the involuntary rider who is flung from 
- the Pooka's 

'7£-<^~- backintosome 

--//,, -^ - "leep muddy 

■iiMJ^^— pond. The 
Pooka is often 
considered as 
identical with 
the modern 
devil, and the 
expression 
" playing old 
"Puck," is uipuvftlt'nt to " playing 
the Deril," or doing something very 
wild. On the other liand, the Pooka 
exhibits occasiosally an amiable 
side of his cliarntler. He is re- 
portoil to soiuetinies comniisomte 
the lot of a beniglitcd wayfan>r, to 
hoist him on his back, and sitfely 
Kjom^™iiraiin.'Hai'i"»'-''if eland." convey him many a mile to his 
cabin. An odd notion tuuongst the 
peasantry, connected with the Pooka, causes tliem to tell their 
children, after Michaelmas Pay, not to eat lilackbtrries. as they 
attribute the decay in them, which connuonces about that time, 
to the spleen of the Pooka. 

The disappearance of nil ri-col loot ions of a Stone Age is 
paralleled by the oblivion of the origin of the remains of the 
great e\tinct animals which were contemporary with man. 
Everywhere fossil bones of elephants and rhinoceros are both in 
the ancient and niodirn worlds attributed to monsters and giants. 
The fossil bones strewn over some of the tower ranges of 
the Himalayas are believed by llie natives to have belonged 
to the gigantic Itaksltasas of Indian mylhology killed by Indra. 
Just in the same way, North Anurican Indians regard the 
great bones of Tertiary mannuals, occasionally disclosed to view 
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on the precipitous sides of gullies, as those of their ancestors. 
Augustine, in his chapter on ** The Lives and Sizes of the 
Antediluvians** (De Civitate Dei, xv. 9), says: — 

•* Concerning the magnitude of their Ixxlies, the graves laid 
bare by age or the force of rivers and various accidents, especially 
convict the incredulous where they have come to light, or where 
the bones of the dead of incredible miignitude have fallen. I 
have seen, and not I alone, on the shore of Utica, so huge a 
molar tooth of a man, that were it cut up into small models of 
teeth like ours, it would seem enough to make a hundred of them. 
But this I should think had belonged to some giant, for beside 
that the bodies of all men were then much larger than ours, the 
giants again far exceeding the rest.'* 

Kirby, in his IVomUrfui ami Errentric Muxeum, published in 
1820, devotes a chapter to a description of ** Gigantic Kemains," 
and states that '* all the public prints make mention of an extra- 
ordinary monument of gigantic human stature, found by two 
labourers in Leixlip Churchyard, on the 10th July, 1812. It 
apneare<l to have belonged to a man of not less than ten feet in 
height, and is l>elieved to be the same mentioned by Keating — 
Phelini O'Tool, burie<l in Leixlip Churchyard, near the Salmon 
Leap, one thousand two hundred and fifty years ago. In the 
place was found a large finger-ring of pure gold. There was no 
inscriptions or characters of any kind upon it. One of the teeth 
is said to have been as large as an ordinary forefinger.** This 
was probably another discovery of mammoth bones. 

The following is an extract from the Strand Matjuzine for 
DecenilKT, 18115 : let the reader judge as to the genuineness 
of the fossilized Irish giant, which is thus descrilxHl : — 

•* Pre-eminent among the most extraonlinary articles ever 
held by a railway company is the fossilized Irish giant, which is 
at this moment lying at the London and North -Western Railway 
Company's Broad-street gmxls de^H)!, and a photograph of which 
is reproduceil here (fig. l(i). This monstrous figure is reputed to 
have been dug up by a Mr. Dyer whilst pros|K*cting for iron ore in 
C*o. .\ntrim. The principal measurements are : -Entire length, 
12ft. 2in. ; girth of chest, Oft. (>iin. ; and length of arms, 4ft. 
iVin, There are six toes on the right foot. The gross weight is 
2 tons 15 cwt. : so that it took half a do/en men and a |)owerful 
crane to place this article of lost pro|H-rty in |)osition for the 
Stntml Miiijiiitnf artist. Dyer, ufti*r sliowing the giant in 
Dublin, came to Kngland witli his queer find and exhibitcMl it in 
Liverpool and Manchester at si\)M>nce a head, attracting scientific 
men as well as gaping sightsi*ers. Ihisines^ increase<l and the 
Hhowman in<lucetl a man namtMl Kershaw to purchase* a share in 
the concern. In 1870, Dyer si*nt this giant from Manchester to 
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London by rail ; tbe sum of £4 2.i. 6<'. being cbarged for carriage 
bj the company, but never paid. Evidently Kerahaw knew 
nothing of the removal of the ' show,' for when he discovered it 
he followed in hot baste, and, through a finn of London solicitors, 
moved the Court of Chancery to issue an order restraining the 




company from parting with the giant, until the action between 
Dyer and himself to determine the ownership was disposed of. 
The action was never brought to an issue." 

Proofsof the existence of the mammoth in Ireland, possibly in 
both Pre- and Post-Glacial times, while most complete, point, as 
ta,i as they go, to tlie presumption that it did not occur in great 
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numbers, not for instance in such quantities as in a clay deposit 
near the sea of Azof, 50 feet in thickness, which is full of mam- 
moth bones, nor in the alluvial deposits of clay and mud, spread 
largely over the northern portions of Siberia. Mammoth remains 
occur in greatest quantity along the banks of the great rivers 
which drain this area, and the bones become more numerous the 
further the rivers are followed towards their mouth, until com- 
pletely frozen carcases are found. The well-known pre8er\'ative 
properties of ice were strikingly illustrated by the discovery, on 
the shores of Lake Oncoul, in Siberia, of a carcase of the mam- 
moth in a perfect state, and so well refrigcrate<l that, when 
thawed, the dogs of the neighbourhood devoure<l its flesh. 
Again, in 1B40, the summer in Siberia had been unusually hot, 
the ftt)zen marshes which extend along each side of the river 
Indigirka were thawed, and a perfectly preserved carcase of a 
mammoth floated down the stream. This monster had most 
probably met his death during a blizzard some thousands of years 
ago, by sinking into the deep snow and mud of the morasses ; 
the body was then frozen over, and thus remained until the 
exceptional summer *s heat melte<1 its icy prison (fig. 17). This 
discovery solved the question as to how this huge creature existc^l 
in such an inhospitable country, for the presence in its stomach 
of young shoots of fir and pine and fir cones, all in a chowe<l 
state, proved that it fe<l on vegetation such as is yet found in 
the woods of northern Siberia. From the efiects of the climate, 
the mammoth was protected by his thick woolly coat. The 
stnicturc of its teeth resembles those of the reindeer and musk ox. 

The specimen, represente<l by fig. 18, from an old engraving, 
is state<l to be an animal that pn)bal)ly attaine<1 an innnense age, 
as its tusks arc so curve<1 as to be of little use. '* The hair that 
still remains on the skin of the St. Petersburg spt'cinn^n is of the 
colour of the camel, ver}* thick set, and curle<l in locks. Hristles 
of a dark colour are interspersed, some rcnldish and some nearly 
black. The colour of the skin is a dull black, as in living ele- 
phants.** With n»ganl to this interesting and important discovery, 
the Ilev. II. N. Hutchinson r(*inarks that '* tnily there is nothing 
ni*w under the sun, and the pn*sent highly useful method of 
freezing meat, and bringing it over from America or New Zea- 
land, to a<ld to our insuflicient home supplies, is but a resort to 
a process employed by nature long before the age of steamships, 
and perhaps even before the appearance of man on F^arth." 

To students of folklore, legends n>garding the mammoth are 
of great interest, and to some extent this interest must exten<l to 
men of science, for, as pointed out by the writer already quoted, 
one of the many points of interest in the study of this animal is 
that p^heontology may be said to have been founded on the 
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nianunotli. " CuTier, the illustrious fouii<ler of the s 
oritaiiiG remuns, was enabled by his accurate and minute kiiow- 
l«dgeof the strnctnre of living animals, to prove to his astonished 
contemponuiea tbkt the mammoth bones and teeth, so plentifnll; 
discovered in Eorope, were not such as could have belonged to 
any living elephant, and consequently that there must have 
esiited, at some previous period of the world's history, an 
elephant of a different kind and quite unknown to naturalists." 
The most important discovery of manmioth remains in Ireland 
waa made in a limestone breccia, in the Bhandon Cave, near 
Dunffarran, county Waterford, associated with bones of the 
griuly bear, wolf, reindeer, wild horse, and other animals ; from 




the coiiipletenens of one uf the niainniotli sktjietons, the aniin&l 
must hftvc madn its way into the cave to die. Itcsides these 
n-inaiiH, others have iHtn found in tbo counties of Cavan, (ial- 
way. and Antrim. The discovery in Cavan is re<'ordisl in the 
l'hil.M..,,hii„l Tnin*.i<-ti"»» (or tin- year 1715, and is one iif the 
first wfll -authenticated discovL-rien of mammoth remains in tho 
llritish rsl..„; the tw-lh wi-n- liKur.Ml anddescril.id bv Dr. Tlioniaa 
Molvni'U\. The (iulway s|M.-<'inien conuists of a nearly |>t'rfiTt 
huiiienis drHlh'iil ii|> in (iiilwnv Itav. Tin- Anlrini -JM-riMiens 
.'.>r>Mst of U'<'lh obtaint'd at I lalfy rudder. an<l also at Corii.-nstle. 
in a stratum of ({ravel, coiitainint; luarint' slielln of i'osi- Ti-rtiary 
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The great Irish deer (fig. 19) is, after the mammoth, one of the 
noblest representatives of the extinct Mammalia oi Ireland. The 
largest stags were about iseven feet in height, whilst the expanse 
of their antlers, in some cases, attained to upwards of twelve 
feet. The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson is of opinion that, ** like all 
existing deer, the animal shed its antlers periodically, and such 
shed antlers have been found. When it is recollected that all 
the osseous matter of which they are composed must havelieen 
drawn from the blood carried along certain arteries to the bead 
in the course of a few months, our wonder may well be excited 
at the vigorous circulation that took place in these parts. In 
the red deer, the antlers, weighing about 24 lbs., are developed in 
the course of about ten weeks ; but what is that compared to the 
growth of over 80 lbs. weight in some three or four months ? " 

Although the bones of this gigantic deer are found in recent 
deposits, both in England and on the Continent ; yet, judging 
by the number of specimens discovered, Ireland would appear to 
have been its favourite habitat. Their pleutifulness in Ireland 
may, perhaps, be attributable to the comparative scarcity of its 
natural enemies, the larger carnivora. 

Its remains are also found in the Isle of Man. The fact 
that the huge creature was formerly a member of the fauna of 
this small island, and the most patriotic Manxman will hardly 
deny that it is small, is very interesting, for large animals need 
a wide expanse of country to roam over. We can only conclude 
that, at the period the deer existed, the Isle of Man formed part of 
the continent of Europe, was connected with both Great Britain 
and Ireland, and that the Channel and the Irish Sea were either 
partly or wholly dry land ; but on the other hand, if this be so, 
how are we to account for the absence in Ireland of the larger 
carnivora ? 

One of the evidences that this animal was contemporary ^^ith 
man rests on the discovery of its bones in a very broken state, 
in the cave of Ballynamintra, and in company with stone 
implements and human remains. The bones of this deer and 
other mammals, when recovered from subturbary deposits and 
exposed to the air, are apt to crack in the direction of the long 
axis, but the ** sun cracks " as they are termed, rarely penetrate 
the entire thickness, nor is there a splintering into fragments 
which cave-bones generally exhibit. R. J. Ussher, the explorer 
of the Ballynamintra cavern, states that the most remarkable 
feature was the number of long bones, '' split longitudinally, 
with evidence of violent blows of percussion, as evidenced by 
longitudinal fractures, such as the femur, tibia, and humerus, 
for there is not a long bone of the Irish elk which has not been 
split lengthways, or reduced to angular splinters. To have 
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accomplished this, great force was required, and that force must 
have been exerted along the long axis of the shaft. The absence 
of the lion and hyena, leaving the bear and wolf as the only 
large members of the order hitherto identified from Irish 
deposits, renders it unlikely that they could have split the long 
bones so regularly. The few small cuspidated premolars of the 
bear, coupled with the succeeding broad crowns of the molars, 
are not suited for that continuous penetration and pressure along 
a surface for which the narrow crowns of the teeth of the felida^ 
and hyena are so eminently adapted. As regards the wolf, it 
may be fairly doubted if that animal possessed the requisite 
strength of jaw for the accomplishment of such a feat, at all 
events as regards the femur, humerus, and tibia. Taking, 
therefore, into consideration the oblong and rounded stones, 
battered and chipped at their ends by blows, also other stone 
tools bearing traces of man*s handiwork, and strewn about 
among the Irish elk's remains, one can scarcely doubt but that 
the regularity in the mode of fracture was the result of his 
ingenuity for the extraction of the marrow, and possibly also 
for other objects." In the lake-dwelling of Cloonfinlough, the 
bones of the gigantic Irish deer were also discovered in a 
fractured condition. Among the abundant Mammalian tMrix, 
raised from the kitchen-midden or refuse-heap of one of the lake- 
dwellings in Lough Bea, was the head of a gigantic Irish deer, 
measuring about thirteen feet from tip to tip of the antlers ; and 
a writer states that stone hatchets and fragments of pottery have 
been found with the bones of this creature under circumstances 
that leave no doubt of a contemporaneous deposition. 

In the refuse-heap of the lake-dwelling of Breagho, portion 
of an antler was discovered, sawn and perforated with holes. It 
does not, however, necessarily follow that this relic had belongeil 
to an animal killed and utilized by the lake-dwellers ; the horn 
may have been found by them on some spot where it had rested 
for ages. The same explanation may be applied to the discovery 
of portion of the gigantic Irish deer (one of its teeth) in a 
prehistoric cist. 

We need not feel surprised at the disappearance of the 
gigantic deer, when we see that the American buffalo has. 
within about two hundred vears, been almost exterminated 
through the greed of hunters ; and were it not that a few herds 
are kept in ** reservations," under conditions which it is hoptnl 
will lead to their increase, it would, in a short time, be as exthiet 
as the Irish big-horn. Both the Irish deer and the mammoth 
were probably exterminated by man, for we know that primitive 
man was a mighty hunter, and as the human race increased, its 
wants developed proportionally, and more animals were of 
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necessity destroyed. If this be the trath, it is an easy solution 
of the problem of the extinction of the mammoth and great deer, 
and does not necessitate an Ice Age, or any great change in 
climatic conditions. 

Of the fact that the reindeer (fig. 20) was contemporary with 
man in Ireland, the evidence is more meagre than is the case with 
the great deer, although both roamed together amidst the plains of 
ancient Erin. Of the several existing varieties of reindeer, the 
one to which the Irish examples may be referre<l is the Arctic 
cariboo, in which the antlers are slender and rounded, as 
contrasted with the more massive and flattened beam of the 
horns of the woodland cariboo found in Eastern Canada and the 
liocky Mountains. Bones of the reindeer were found in the cave 
of Bally namintra in conjunction with traces of its occupation by 
man. 

That the bear existe<l contemporaneously with man in 
Ireland rests — strange to relate — upon more deficient evidence 
than that with regani to the reindeer, although in Scotland the 
liear sur\*ived until the middle of the eleventh century. The 
Celtic name for bear froijuently occurs in old Irish MSS., and 
legends amongst the {K^asantry still recount its pursuit and 
capture by the heroes of antiquity. The skulls of this bear that 
have >H*en discovered demonstrate that the animal was of rather 
^maU size, but, in the cave of Ballynamintra, remains of the 
MmiM frmxy which some writers have identifie<l with tlie grizzly 
bear of tlie Kocky Mountains (fig. 21), have been found in the 
}<ame strata as the remains of man, together with other of the 
huge Mammalia which existed in this epoch. 

Thero can be no doubt that the wild horse live<l in Ireland 
as a contemporary of Mwenil animals which are now extinct, in 
the Shandon cave at I)niigar\'an, the remains of several horses 
^>ccurre<l with those* of reindtjer, re<l-deer, bear, and wolf. In the 
Ballynamintra cave. horst»s* t€»eth were found with the l)ones of 
trr<*at d«*«»r, liear, and wolf. It is }K)ssibk« that these horses had 
U^n UHe<l as foo<1 by tlie men of the period, but the character 
of th(> asso<*iated remains, and the circumstances of their 
{Mhiition, afford the principal evidence as to whether tlie lx>nes 
•should Ih» referred to wild or domesticated varieties of the horse. 

There are 8i»veral well-authc-nticatHl instniires of horses' 
nkiills having Ikk'U found in caves at Hallintoy. county .\ntriin, 
and near the shores of Lough Erne. It is not iiiiproluible that 
the wiM liors4* may have snrvive<l up to a time consi«leral>ly later 
than the disap|K'anince of the animals mentioned aUne. 

The eating of liorsefle'^h is characteristic of nmiiy piehistorie 
and of many savaj^c* nices. Numerous traces of the liones of 
liors4»s. the largest having Ihimi fractured, evidently for extraction 
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of Uie marrow, occur among the remains of fimeral feasts which 
appear to have taken place during the erection of certain camn. 
Od the introduction of ChnstiaQity into Nortlicrn Europe, the 
earliest ordiuances of the Church were directed against the urie 
of horseflesh, as the horse was, by the heathen, considered 
emblematic of their goda, particularly of the god Odin. 
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Tlic " historian" Keating waxen very wrathful on the subject 
of (iiraldus CambrunsiH having stateil tliat one of the ceremonies 
at Uif inauguration of the chief of the U'ltonnells c-unsiHte<l in 
the tnhc aitiH'Uibling on a high hill whore thoy killed a white 
mare, whoHt- flcHh was then boiled in a targe caldron from which 
the chief had to drink some of the broth, and eat some of the 
mt«t. animal-like, without the assistance of any implement. 
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after which be bathed himself in the liquid. This cerenioiiy, 
according to Keating, "was inconsistent with the religion thoj 
professed, and savoured atrongly of Pagan superstition." 

The red-deer (fig. 22), although now restricted to a small am 
in Kerry, appears, judging from the widespread abundance of 
its remains, to Iiave been formerly plentifully distributed all ovei 
the kingdom. Discoveries in the cave of Shandon prove that it 
co-existed with the mammotli, and its bones abound in the marl 
underlying the peat formation, where those of the great deer 
have been found. When O'Flaherty wrote, they were very 




numerous. Dr. Thomas Molyneux, his friend and contemporary, 
states that in his day the red-deer were much more rare in 
Ireland than formerly. So late as 1752, they abounded in the 
barouy of Erris, county Mayo ; and the celebrated Irish scholar, 
O'Donovan, about the year 1848, heard from an old native that 
in his youth red deer were common, and that he had frequently 
seen them grazing among the black cattle on the mountains. 

Rudely-formed enclosuix's, surrounded by staked fences, have 
often been foimd under a considerable depth of bog. They are, 
by some, considered to be traps into which the deer were driven. 
This class of structure consists of u long lune, formed of staked 
lines of pallisading, gradTiuIly narrowing, but at the end 
expanding into a circle, where the doir could be killed at leisure. 
This cul-de-sac is supposed sometimes to have terminnted in a 
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qnsi^re, for many of tlie Bkulls of the deor appear to have been 
bfokieu in the forehead, which could be easily effected when the 
knimal was embedded in mud or in a pitfall. Among circiim- 
Btencefl corroborative of the large numbers of red deer that 
existed in former times may be mentioned the discovery of 

Jnantities of tips of stags' horns in the refuse-heaps of lake- 
irellings, and in many other localities. These pieces of bone, 
from three to five inches in length, were apparently cut off from 
the remainder of the horn, which was probably manufactured 
into various implements ; whilst pins, brooches, weapons, tools. 
and ornaments formed of those tips of born aboimd in collections 
of antiquities. 

,V'"' ■"'■' ■-■ ' ■ ■ ■' '■ 
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In the neighbourhood of Blessington lies a turf bog aome 
twelve feet deep, in which, abont the middle of the century, a 
cirtular wooden structure was discovered, xome six feet deep, five 
feet in diameter, and linc<l with upright posts of birch (fig. 20). 
At the time of its construction, the then surface of the boig was 
only slightly above the tops of the hircli posts. The interior was 
empty, though the entranc<> was covered with branches, heath, 
and sods ; since its Hbandonment the bog bad grown over it to 
the height of upwards of hix feet. 

Even the ru<)eHt tribes visited by modem traveUcrs have been 
found acquainted with the art of digging pitfalls on the customary 
tracks of wild l>eA.Hts, for the capture of animals which they are 
unable otherwise to kill, or which they do not care to openly 
face. A pitfAll. or deep excavation lightly covered with branches, 
and then made to simulate, in outwanl appearance, the surround- 
ing solid ground, gives way beneath tlie animal, which is thus 
rendered powerless to esca]>e, and is at the mercy of its captors. 
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Despite numerous legends, and folklore, relative to the hunts 
of giants of ancient days after magical boars, prosaic investigation 
suggests that the herds of wild pigs, which infested the forests, 
were all derived from an introduced breed. Skulls of the pig are 
very commonly found in the refuse-heaps of lake-dwellings. 
The discovery of remains of the pig in Ballynamintra cave, 
however, renders it, at least, not improbable that there may 
have been a wild pig, despite the fact that all recorded skulls 
belong to the long-faced Irish pig, which, even as a domesti- 
cated breed, is now nearly, if not altogether, extinct, its place 
having been taken by others more suitable for fattening purposes, 
for, except in a very few remote and isolated districts in Con- 
naught, the old Irish pig is now extinct (figs. 24, 25). It is 
described by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, in their Tour throxujh Irelaml^ 

as a long, tall, and unusually lean 
animal, with singularly sharp physiog- 
nomy, and remarkably keen eyes. The 
breed was formerly much preferred by 
the peasantry to introduced kinds, as it 
would ** feed upon anything.** The 
writers continue thus : — ** Ugly and un- 
serviceable as are the Connaught pigs, 
they are the most intelligent of their 
Fio. 21. species. An acquaintance of ours 

Head of long-fac ed Irish Vx^. taught onc to * point,* and tlio aniuial 
"TrSand?"*"'* *^*"' "'"' fouud game as correctly as a pointer. 

He *gave tongue,' too, after his own 
fashion, by grunting in a sonorous tone ; and understood when 
he was to take the field as well as any dog. The Connaught pigs 
use<l to prefer their food (potatoes) raw to boiled, and would live 
well and comfortably where other pigs would starve. They i)er- 
forate hedges, scramble over walls, and run up mountains like 
goats, performing these feats with a flourish of their tails, and a 
grunt of exultation that are highly amusing to those whose obser- 
vations have been previously confined to the 'swinish multitude* 
of clean, white, deliberate, unwieldy hogs that are to bo seen in 
English farmyards.'* 

The refuse heaps of lake-dwellings afford evidence of the pre- 
sence of sheep and goats ; but though the latter appear to have 
been first introduced, there is evidence that sheep were in Ireland 
before the Christian era. Some of the best authorities are of 
opinion that both races were brought into the country, and 
domesticated by man. Several crania of sheep, found on the site 
of the lake-dwelling at Dunshaughlin, indicate the existence of 
four-homed varieties, and one of them has five distinct horn 
cores. 
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Tlio mention of wild c&ttlo by e&rly Irish writers, thoiiKh not 
infrequent, cloea not tend to materially modify the eoncluaion 
arrivetl at from a full considcratton of the evidence, which ia, that 
the original stock from whence they wore dcrivHl was tirst iulro- 
iluced from the continent of Knrope to the Itritish Isles hy pre- 
historic man. The skulh obtained in ancient Irish lake -dwellings, 
as well as in caves, bogs, and river deposits, indicate the existence 
of well-marked races — the hroad-foced ox, the shorthorn, with 
nuihII, drooping horns, and its ally, the cruniple<l bom, and 
another altogether nnprovide<l with horns, like modem " polled 
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The woH cxiHt(.-4l in Ireland up to the commencement of the 
fightcfiilh century, when the Inst of these animals is reconled to 
have t>pen killed in county Kerry, Hr. Oive Downea, llisliop of 
Cork and Itoss, when viMiting hin iiniU-<l diocese in the year KHH), 
kept a jonnial of his lour prcscrvwl in the library of Trinity 
<'nlU>g(t, l>nldiii). »nd the Iti^hop, a keen observer and chronicler 
of everything of inlercit. states that wolves were at the time very 
numerouH in the vicinity of lluntr}'. 

An orler nindf by .lames I, for the (IcHtruction of wolves is 
curious, aN showing the probahlo cause of the end of wolMife 
in Ireland, It recitis thut lite king iM'inK informed of the great 
l(HM and hinilniiici' to agriculture occasioned by Uie ra^'ag«lf of 
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wolves, directed a grant to be made in 1614, to Henry Tuttesham, 
who bad offered to exterminate the wolves, providing traps, 
engines, and four men and twelve couple of bounds in every 
county in Ireland, and requiring only four nobles sterling for the 
bead of every wolf or wolf cub. 

Tbe bones of tbe wolf are not easily distinguisbable from tbose 
of tbe dog. Bones believed to belong to tbe wolf have been found 
in association with tbose of tbe fox, borse, reindeer, red-deer, 
bear, bare, and mammotb in Shandon cave, county Waterford, 
and together witb tbe remains of tbe great deer, in tbe cave of 
Ballynamintra, but, after all, traces of wolf bones are very rare, 
and tbis is most singular wben historical references to tbe animal 
are considered. 

Other wild animals which then existed, and are yet present, 
are tbe Alpine bare, otter, marten, badger, and fox; whilst the 
following, known to have existed in Britain, appear not to have 
been present in Ireland in pre-bistoric times, namely, tbe beaver, 
roebuck, moose, and the urus or wild ox. 

The Irish hare is considered to differ from that of Great 
Britain, and exhibits, in several respects, characteristics inter- 
mediate between the two descriptions of British hare. The 
difference in tbe fur of tbe British and Irish species is very 
observable, the colour of the latter being much lighter ; the most 
obvious divergence is in the tail, the upper surface of which is 
black in the English, and white tinged with grey towards tbe 
base in tbe Irish bare. Professor K. F. Scharff, when treating 
of the origin of the European fauna, points out that : — ** Sportsmen 
have for many years tried to permanently establish the English 
hare, Lepus europtnts, in Ireland. Lord Powerscourt tells me 
that he imported a number of them thirty years ago, and that 
they at first increased, but that latterly they have decreased 
considerably. They have never spread during all this time, but 
remained in close proximity to the house, where they were ori- 
ginally turned out. From Southern Sweden we hear of similar 
experiences. Now it cannot be said that a species which thrives 
so well in England from north to south could not stand the Irish 
climate, or that of Southern Sweden which is not unlike that of 
Northern Germany, where tbis hare is common. It is therefore 
manifest that the difficulty of establishing the English hare 
permanently in these countries is altogether unconnected witb 
climate or food.** 

The Lepim rariabiiis, or Arctic hare, is the only one inhabiting 
Ireland. In Great Britain it is confined to the mountains of 
Scotland, whilst tbe plain is inhabited by the European hare. 
During tbe Glacial Period, tbe Arctic hare is supposed to have 
been driven south ; "and its occurrence," again remarks Professor 
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Scharff, *Mn the Caucasus, the Alps, and the Pyrenees is looked 
u|)on as a standing testimony to the extreme refri<(eration of the 
climate, for, when the cold passed away, the plain is helieved not 
to liave suited the hare any more, and it returned to the more 
congenial atmosphere of the mountain tops. This view, first 
promulgated, I think, by Edward Forbes, has been almost 
universally adopted. Certainly, as Darwin has remarked, it 
explains the presence of Arctic forms on the Alps and other 
mountains in a most satisfactory manner. Still, I venture to 
think the (tlacial Period did not play so important a role in the 
present distribution of the Arctic hare." The smaller or Arctic 
hare is undoubtedly the more ancient species and must have 
arrived in Europe before the larger animal, for, had they arrived 
siumltaneously from the East, there is no reason why both should 
not now be present in Ireland. The curious fact that in Ireland 
the Arctic hare and stoat generally change their fur to white in 
winter, although there may be no snow on the ground, is very 
suggestive of a Northern origin, for instance, in the winter of 
lHiji6-7, when the fields were almost as green as in summer time, 
iMjnie of these animals were obs<*rved with almost snow-white 
coats. 

The Irish stoat dififers essentially from the ordinary English 
and Continental fonn, so much so that some writers have raised 
it to the rank of a distinct 8]H*cies. The stoat is certainly of 
Northern origin, and it is one of the few mammals which still 
inhabit the Arctic regions, so that, provided a land passage 
existed, it could easily have entered Europe direct from the 
North. 

The fauna and Horaof Ireland both include an Arctic element, 
generally confined, however, to the northern and western inirts of 
Ireland, *'a8 if some barrier ha<l prevented their migration along 
the east coast, or to the central plain, or as if they had been exter- 
minated there in more recent times.** 

Mr. I'ssher has been so fortunate, in his researches among 
the kitchen-middens of the Waterford sand-hills, as to have 
collected, on that |>art of the coast, no fewer than seventeen 
Umes of the celebrated extinct Auk ; while in Antrim, around 
the shores of Whitepark Bay. Mr. Knowles has found as many 
as twenty-four, ass<x!iat(*d with Hint implements, and with re- 
mains of sundry animals chanicteristic of un early pi*riod in the 
story of hunmn civilization. ** That more than forty great Auks' 
Umes sliould, within a short {HTiod, thus have falh*n into the 
hands of two explorers in the north and south of Ireland, 
reH|M*ctively, is a fact of considerable scientific value, as cannot 
but lie recogniMHl. ... It is at least highly curious that two Iriah 
counties should have contributed so large a proportion of the 
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known relics of a bird which, plentiful as it was a century ago on 
other north Atlantic isles, has been practically unrecognised as 
Irish during historic times. All that had, until recently, been 
ascertained of the great Auk, as a member of our faima, was 
the fact of a solitary specimen having been captured alive near 
Waterford Harbour in 1834 — a casual straggler, as was then 
supposed, altliough in the light of recent discovery it is now 
naturally suggested by Professor Newton that the lonely bird 
was impelled by some spark of a long latent instinct to revisit the 
home of its forefathers. . . . That its Irish remains have hitherto 
been detected only in the kitchen-middens of our Neolithic ances- 
tors is a circumstance but too well in keeping with the tragical 
tenour of the bird's story in all parts of its ascertained range. 
In fact, the great Auk*8 remarkable helplessness on land, combined 
with its edible qualities, unfitted it to coexist with man for more 
than a brief period, and perhaps the real wonder is that it 
survived so late. On the Icelandic coast, where it last lingered, 
its extermination was not complete until nearly the middle of tlie 
present century. Less sensational than the tale of the Garefowl, 
yet full of interest both by reason of the facts wliich it reveals 
and of the problems which they suggest, is the account given by 
Mr. G. E. H. Barrett- Hamilton of the * Bird-bones from Irish 
caves * which he has lately examined. These prove, beyond doubt, 
that both black grouse and Ptarmigan formerly inhabited county 
Waterford, although, with the exception of a generally discre<lited 
statement as to the IMack Grouse in Smith's * Antient and Pre- 
sent state of Cork,' no historical evidence exists of either binl 
having ever been found in our island." We have thus three 
instances of birds of northerly range in Europe, all unexpectedly 
shown to have inhabited the south of Ireland in olden times ; a 
fact of high importance for the light it throws on fonner climatic 
conditions. 

The pre- historic mammals domesticated by man were, if 
judged by the traces they have left, not numerous. Foremost 
stands the Irish wolf-dog, generally considered to have resembknl, 
but to have been considerably larger than, the present rougli- 
haired deer-hound of Scotland ; the formidable character of tliis 
dog is the subject both of history and tradition ; and these 
accounts, it is now fairly ascertained, do not nuich exaggerate 
the power and strength of the faithful companion, not only of 
the hunter, but also of tlie warrior, in far remote pre-historic, 
as well as in recent times. There is also very ))ositive evidence 
that there were in Ireland, formerly, two racfs of wolf-dogs, one 
approaching the greyhound, the other the mastiff tyi)e. The 
discovery of several s|X'ciniens of the crania of this kind of dog 
in the refuse-heaps of lake-dwellings has afforded a good oppor- 
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tunity of making comparative examinations. The measurement 
of one of these crania, found on the site of a lake-dwelling, was 
compared with that of an average modern German boar-hound, 
and the Irish skull was in every way the more capacious. In 
the Ballynamintra cave, besides the bones belonging to the 
wolf, other specimens belong to a dog even taller than the wolf. 
This animal may have been domesticated by the hunters, who 
are believe<l to have split the bones of the gigantic Irish deer for 
extraction of the marrow, and who manufactured the stone imple- 
ments found in the cave. 

The dog is the greatest conquest ever made by man, for the 
taming of the dog is the first element in human progress. 
** Without the dog, man would have been condenmed to vegetate 
eternally in the swa<ldling clothes of savagery. It was the dog 
which effecte<l the passage of human society from the savage to 
the patriarchal state, in making possible the guardianship of the 
flock. Without the dog, there could be no flock and herds; 
without the Hock there is no assured livelihood, no leg of mutton, 
no roast l)eef, no wool, no blanket, no time to spare ; and, conse- 
quently, no astronomical observations, no science, no industry." 
It is to the dog man owes his hours of leisure. 

*• Tho pfwir iloK i!* in life tho finno!*t fric*ncl, 
The tir*t to welcomo, forrnio««t to «lffend, 
Whfi*«» hon«*rt ln'art i« still hi?* mastiM *« own. 
Who Ulioiirs fi^hti*, livi»fl, lircathofl for him alono/' 

and as a French writ<»r sarcastically obser\'es, ** Plus je vois lea 
honimes, plus j*admire les chiens." However, as far as archieo- 
logical research at present extends, it appears that the dog was 
not domesticate<l by man in Ireland until well on in the lironze 
Agi^. Apart from the comparatively few supposed canine remains 
found in company with traces of man, prior to that epoch, the 
canine- like bones do not appear to l)e those of the domesticated 
dog, in our acceptance of the term, for they have lKK»n found 
split, evidently for extraction of the marrow, in the same way as 
are those of other animals, showing that, to whatever animal 
they lN*longe<], whether to the wolf or to tlie dog, they ha<l been 
eAt4*n by the hunters, which would scarcely have been the case 
were they those of their own domesticat<Ml dogs. 

The earliest mention of the Irish wolf dog appears to be that 
quoteil bv the I^v. Kdnnind Hogan, S. J., and (X'curs in a letter 
from Quintus Aurelius Symnmrlius, Roman consul in the yc^ar 
81>1, to his brother Flavins to the following effect : — ** In order 
to win the favour of the Roman iK'ople for our quii*stor, you have 
been a generous and diligent provider of novel contributions to 
our aolenm shows and games, as is proved by your gift of K4>ven 
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Irish dogs. All Borne viewed them with wonder, and fancied 
they must have heen brought hither in iron cages. For such a 
gift I tender you the greatest possible thanks." 

In the Saga of Burnt Njal^ Olaf, a Norwegian, son of an Irish 
princess, says to his friend Gunnar : — ** I will give thee a hound 
that was given me in Ireland ; he is big, and no worse than a 
stout man. Besides, it is part of his nature that he has man*8 
wit, and that he will bay at every man whom be knows to be 
thy foe, but never at thy friends. He can see, too, in any man's 
face whether he means thee well or iU ; and he will lay down his 
life to be true to thee. This hound's name is Sam.*' He 
ordered the hound to ''follow Gunnar, and do him all the 
service thou canst." The dog then walked up to Gunnar, and lay 
down at his feet ; subsequently his enemies, when plotting against 
his life, were obliged to first kill his Irish canine protector. 

At the comparatively late period of the Scandinavian inroads, 
many of the Irish possessed a well-known breed of shepherd and 
watch dog. In Olaf Tryyyvason's Saya^ it is related that when 
Olaf was in Ireland he ran short of provisions, went ashore on a 
'' coast raid,'* and collected a large number of cattle, which he 
drove towards his ships. A poor peasant came up to Olaf, and 
implored him to give him back his cows. Olaf replied that he 
might have them if he could recognise them, and not delay him. 
The peasant had a large sheep dog with him, to whom he pointed 
out the herd of cattle, which numbered many hundreds. ** The 
dog ran through all the herds, and took away as many cows as 
the Bondi (peasant) said belonged to him ; and they were all 
marked with the same mark. Then they acknowledged that the 
dog had found out the right cattle." The Norsemen thought it 
** a wonderfully wise dog," and have even recorded its name, 
which was Vigi. 

In the year 1652, a proclamation was issued against the 
exportation of wolf-dogs. At the conclusion of the war, many of 
the Irish who ** had liberty to go beyond sea," attempted *• to 
carry away several great dogs as are commonly called wolf -dogs, 
whereby the breed of them, which is useful for destroying wolves, 
would, if not prevented, speedily decay. These are, therefore, 
to prohibit all persons from exporting any of the said dogs out of 
the kingdom." 

In a letter preserved in the Evidence Chamber, Kilkenny 
Castle, the secretary of the Earl of Ossory reminds the secretary 
of the Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of the 
promise made by the Duke of ** two wolf-dogs, and a bitch whidi 
his Lordship wrote to you about the King of Spain, . . . and 
that two dogs and a bitch be also gotten for the King of 
Sweden.*' It is thus seen to what a recent period these wolf- 
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hounds were in requisition, and tliat they can only have become 
extinct in the latter part of the eighteenth century, at earliest, 
for it is extremely doubtful whether the present race of so-called 
Irish wolf-hounds, bred of late years, principally for purposes of 
exhibition, are true representatives of this ancient stock. 

It must be sorrowfully a<lmitted tliat, as remarked by the 
Rev. Edmund Hof^an, S. J., the subject seems to have a (greater 
attraction for Englishmen than for Irishmen, ** as is evidenced 
by the establishment in Britain of the Irish ^Volf hound Club, 
and by the space devote<l to Irish wolfhounds in the works on 
dogs which are continually issuing from the press.*' 

In maintaining her vital balance, it oftens happens that 
nature appears to allow animals that have cease<l to be obviously 
useful in taking part in the general economy to die out ; thus, 
" whilst wolves and elks roamed over Ireland, the magnificent 
Irish wolf-dog was common. With the disappearance of wolves, 
this bree<l of wolf-dogs languished, and has ultimately become 
extinct. .\s a matter of zoological curiosity, many an Irish 
gentleman would have desired to perpetuate this gigantic and 
interesting race of dogs ; but the oiH*ration — the tendency to 
vital e<|uilibrium — has been over-strong to Im» contravened ; this 
race of rri-^h wolf-dogs has filleted away.*' 



CHAPTER 111. 

EARLY MAN. 

'Supei'stitions regarding Flint Implements — These superstitions sometimes traiu- 
ferred to those of Bronise and of Iron— Traffic in Flint the most ancient trade 
in the world — Gravels and Raised Beaches full of artificially-formed Flint 
Implements — Their manufacture carried on all along the littoral — Weapons 
of the Old and New Stone Age — Introduction of the use of Copper — Ancient 
Settlements on the sea-shore — Their first occupiers probahly cannibals — 
Their habit of roving from place to place — Their food — Their manner of 
life — Their clothing — Their existence compared with that of presi>nt-da]r 
tribes of savages living on the littoral — Refuse-heaps and Kitchen- middens 
— Cooking-places — Bones used as fuel for roasting meat. 

It has been already stated, in the previous Chapter, that in 
collecting implements of flint, the antiquary often meets with 
great difficulty, owing to a superstition prevalent, not only in 
Ireland, but throughout Great Britain and the European Con- 
tinent. It may be observed parenthetically that the people who 
thus buy for a hobby are the forger's best customers. A sound 
archaeologist is a scant source of profit, for, in the first place, he 
can generally detect the real from the false article ; and, in the 
second place, he will not pay exorbitant prices. Cattle that 
commence to fail are looked upon by the country people as 
** elf-shot*' or ** fairy-struck," i, c, have been subjected to the 
projectiles of the **good people." Collins, in his ode on the 
superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, thus describes this 
fanciful idea : — 

** There every herd by sad experionor knows 

IIow winged with fate their elf-nhot arrows fly : 
Where the sick ewe her sunnner fofxi forcj^iK'si, 

Or, stretched on earth, the heart -sniit huifcih lie.'* 

Bulls and bullocks, however, possess imnmnity from fairy assaults. 
If a beast is ** elf -shot," the first proceeding of a fairy doctor, 
if called in, is to measure the animal, when if one leg, or 
one side of the body, or one side of the head is shorter than the 
other ^-or rather if the ** fairy doctor " states this to be the case — 
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the beast is pronounced to have been overlooked by the ''good 
people/' or wounded by an elf-dart. For a headache in human 
beings, the first act of *' the doctor '' is also to measure the 
patient's skull, as the origin of the pain is believed to be the 
opening of the head of the sufferer, by the fairies, by separating 
the bones. The cure is simplicity itself. The doctor passes a 
cord round the patient's head, and marks the length ; then 
several charms are used ; the head is re-measured ; the circum- 
ference of the skull is now demonstrated to have returned to its 
normal condition. A bandage is kept tightly around the brows, 
for some time, to prevent a re-occurrence of the pain through 
the re-opening of the cranium. On this subject attention may 
be drawn to the fact that a tight bandage round the head is often 
used at the present day for the relief of headache ; either it may 
be connected with the old superstition, or both the ancient and 
the modem customs may be accounted for by natural causes. 
Persons suffering from severe headache often obtain temporary 
relief by pressing the head tightly with the hands. What 
me<lical science may have to say about this, the writer does not 
know, but that there is some benefit seems undeniable. This 
wouKi naturally be observed, and then the fairy theory adopted 
to account for it. 

Another curious instance of the superstition regarding '*elf- 
>hot ** cattle may be also noticed. A gentleman, some short 
time away from home, had, on his return, inquired after his 
cattle, and was informed by his steward that they were tlien all 
well, but that during his absence one had been '* elf -shot,'* and 
would have died had he not calle<l in a **d(K*tor/' who prescribed 
remedies of the usual kind, and also gave a drink to the sick 
beast from a bucket in which lay a stone axe. 

W. H. Maxwell, in his **\Vild Sports of the West of Ireland," 
thus d(*Hcri lied a ''cow cliarmer" whom h(; met at the commence- 
uieut of the century while staying at a gentleman's house : — 

**I heani, when passing the porter's lodge, tliat the gate-keeper's 
cow was ill. As she was a fine animal, the loss would have been 
a serious one to the family, and hence I became inti*reste<l in her 
recovery. For several days, however, the rejwrt to my incjuiry 
was more unfavourable, and at last the case was considered 
hopeless. 

*'The following morning as I nxle {)ast, 1 found the family in 
deep distress ; and the gate-kee|)er hud gone off to fetch * the 
(harmer,* who live<i some ten miles distant. 1 really sympa- 
thised with the gooil woman. The loss of eight or nine guineas 
to one in humble life is a serious calamitv ; and from the 
appearance of the cow I concluded, though not |mrticularly 
hkilful, that the animal would not survive. Tliat evening 1 
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strolled out after dinner. It was sweet moonlight, and I bent 
my steps to the gate-house to inquire if the cow still lived. 

'* The family were in great tribulation. The charmer had 
arrived — had seen the cow — had prepared herbs and nostrums, 
and was performing some soHtary ceremony at an adjacent 
spring- well from which he had excluded every member of the 
family in assisting. I was most curious to observe the incan- 
tation, but was dissuaded by the gate-keeper, who implored ine 

* to give the conjurer fair play.* 

'' In five minutes the charmer joined us — he said the case was 
a bad one, but that he thought he could bring round the cow. 
He then administered the 'unhallowed potion,' and I left the 
lodge, expecting to hear next morning that the animal was 
defunct. Next day the bulletin was favourable ; and the charmer 
was in the act of receiving his reward. I looked at him : he was 
as squalid and heart-broken a wretch in appearance as ever trod 
the Earth. The cow still seemed weak, but the charmer spoke 
confidently of her recovery. When he left the lodge, and tvinied 
his steps homewards, I pulled up my horse and waited for him. 
He would rather have avoided an interview, but could not. 

* Well, fellow, you have humbugged that poor family, and 
persuaded them that the cow will recover ? ' * I have told the 
truth,' said the charmer, coldly. * And will your prophecy prove 
true ? ' I asked, in a tone of scornful incrediUity. ' It will,' said 
he; *but, God help me! this night I'll pay dearly for it!' I 
looked at him — his face was agonised, and, terror-stricken, he 
crossed the fence and disappeared. 

** When I passed the gate-house on my return, the cow was 
evidently convalescent, and in a few days she was perfectly well. 

** I leave the solution of the mystery to the learned; for in such 
matters, as they say in Connaught — .Vci7 an sknl a tjau maun,^* 

The Kev. P. Moore, when presenting a stone amulet to the 
Kilkenny Museum, in the year 1851, stated the curious fact that 
the peasantry, when obliged to sleep in the open air, believe that 
they are safe from fairy influence if they carry a small flint 
arrow-head about them, for mortals are very liable to invisible 
fairy assaults. O* Donovan relates how, in company with a 
namesake, he examined the impressions made by St. Patrick's 
knees iu the solid rock. They were always filled with water, 
and considered to possess remarkable curative proixrties. His 
companion was afflicted with a sore kneo, the supix)sed result of 
**ashot" received from the fairies, whose road, or pass, was 
believed to extend across his father's fann-vanl. The bov 
washed his knee in the water of Glun Padraij^, and though it 
did him no good, he firmly believed that it was entirely owing to 
his own unworthiness, and not to any want of efticacy in the 
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holy water. He bad recourse afterwards to many sacred fountains, 
\nX the effects produced by the elfin bolt remained. 

In an Irish MS. St. Patrick is represented as inquiring the 
history of the burying-mound upon which he was standing at 
Uie time. His companion replied that a son of a king of 
Monster was interred within it, that he had been shiin *' by elfin 
shots or arrows, and his thirty hounds and thirty followers, who 
attended him, were also killed there by the fairies," and that the 
green mound on which they then stood was raised over them. 

Sir John Evans, in his Ancient Sto9i^ Implements of Oreat 
Itritain, states that the superstitious beliefs held with regard to 
stone implements are much the same amongst the Germans as 
amongst the Irish. They *' are held to preserve from lightning 
the houses in which they are kept ; they perspire when a storm 
is approaching ; they are good for diseases of man and beast ; 
they increase the milk of cows ; they assist the birth of children ; 
and powder scraped from them may be taken, with advantage, 
for various childish diseases.*' 

Worked Hints, when UKe<l as amulets, are further accredited 
with the power of preserving the wearers from danger, and from 
the influence of malign ppirits. In Italy they are still in 
common use as preser>'atives against evil ; and even within our 
own land, it is only within the present century that they have 
ceased to be commonly carried as charms. A Hint arrow-head 
mounted in silver is engrave<l by Douglas. He states that the 
Irish peasantry wore them on their necks as amulets against the 
Aithadh^ or attacks of the fairies. There is a strange story of an 
Irish bishop who was wounded with an *' elf-shot *' by an evil 
spirit. Several ** elf-darts " are engraved in PhUoiophical Trans- 
mrtiims and in Gough's iUnuden's Uritannui. 

It is strange that, as soon as bronze and iron had superseded 
tlint, implements forme<l of the latter substance came to be 
regarded as sacred and supernatural objects, and that such com- 
mon and utilitarian implements of savage life should be looked 
on as preser\'ing virtues ** as wonderful as they are incre<lible.'* 

Even the Jews are embued with this HU|)erstition, and still 
perform the rite of circumcision with flint knives. In Joshua 
xxiv, 80 (LXX) we read that, when Jo^hua wasburie<1, *'They put 
with him into the tomb in which they buried him, the knives of 
stone with which he circumcised the children of Israel in Galgala.*' 
Flint knives were employed by th«* Egyptians in embalming tlieir 
dead ; flint knives were also uKe<l by the lionmns, in the early 
period of their history, for sacrificial purposes, especially in 
religious ceremonies attending the ratification of a solemn 
covenant with a neighbouring people. The use of the stone 
knife gave a title to Jupiter, who. in this relation, wa>i appealed 

u 
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to by the name of Jupiter Lapis, as the guardian of treaties and 
avenger of their infraction ; and to the close of the second Punic 
war, the use of the stone knife was considered so essential to the 
ceremony, that *' the Fetiales, who went to Carthage to conclude 
the peace, each took with him, from the temple, a sacred flint, 
in order that the religious rites might be duly performed. 
Sacred flints appear to have been known also to the Greeks, and 
though no longer employed for directly religious purposes, to 
have retained something of their original character, in being 
used as charms, amulas and talismans." 

In some countries tiie sacred character of stone implements 
continues on, and is finally transferred to those formed of 
bronze. In Japan and other parts of the East, a wide-spread 
belief exists that antique bronze objects are of celestial origin, 
and like the flint elfin bolts of European superstition, fell from 
heaven. The natural inference to be drawn from this weird 
notion is, that the use of bronze in Japan, and other parts of the 
East, dates back to remote times, and to a past so dim as to be 
totally unknown to the present population, even in vaguest legend. 

Again, iron is considered to act as a charm against malign 
influence. Can it be that the conquered race held in awe the 
metal by means of which they were overcome ? The Irish 
peasantry generally considered iron as a sacred metal, but could 
not assign any reason for so doing ; thieves were even averse to 
steal it ; on the other hand, Arthur Young, in his Tour in Ireland^ 
in 1776, states that the larceny of iron shoes from off the hoofs 
of horses, turned out to graze, was of common occurrence. Of all 
the metals, the Irish name for iron most closely resembles that 
of their own country, Erin ; the similarity probably gave origin 
to a story which recounts that long ago the Emerald Isle was 
covered by the ocean, except when it emerged for a brief period 
once in every seven years. Many had attempted to land on it, 
but failed ; at last one adventurer, seeing the shore recede as he 
rowed towards it, was so enraged that he hurled his iron sword 
towards the land, on which it alighted. This broke the spell, 
and the island has since remained above water ; for iron or 
fire appears to be able to make phantom lands assume solid 
proportions. 

Even now-a-days, to make a present of an iron knife, a pair of 
scissors, or any such-like cutting implement is ominous of ill to 
the recipient. To counteract the malign effects, the person 
receiving the gift should tender the donor a penny, or in fact any 
piece of money. Belief in the ill-luck attendant on the present 
of a knife is thus alluded to by Gay: — 

** But woe is me ! siicb presents luckless prove, 
For knives, they tell me, nhvavs sover love.'* 
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In Inland, Hint U found in great i^uantit^ in the norlheni 

ptrta. more especially in the countiea of Antrim, Down, and 

IVmr, mhI from thin ijUBrt^r the vast majority of the specimens 

I Axfainilcd in our mnseuma have been prnciired. The geological 

(patiin-M of thi- diNLrict in which worketl Ihnts ure found in (p-eatest 

abai^danuo i.xv %-ery roinarkable. The white clilTs of Antrim 

>(fig. £6), like ihi' wliih* clilTii of Albion, were duubtlesti ubjeota of 

\ interest to the early colonists, who, after estahlighJn^ 

1 the littoral, difteovered the abundance of its tlinta, 

\ hy local advivuliigits. mdfctiHl thr Hit«s of ibosu dint- 

I Ut«ly ilitK-<>v<-re<1 by Irish urchicologists, and thencn 

Mt a trtidti in worked flinlH with tithtir parts uf ibc iitland ; 

1 it liMs hern ttannised that the ruw material itself was 

• carried lonf( dixtanouN by the " commercial travellers" of the 

' day, for thv piiriMMe of manufacture, hoards of Hint objects being 

I occanooally found in districts to which natnral fiint is foreign. 




■>lw f'htXk. f rma I iiawinf b» Wlllini Onf. ■.■.1.1. Vnm !*• 

It ia otartling, but y«t true, that a large trade in Hint im- 
ideiuenta in orriml on. vrcn in thti prtmeiit day. ho that this 
brmiMb of coinmorce may be safely dusignatvd the oldest exist- 
ing tfwl«' in the world. 'I'hv flint botla. a sluirt di«UDc<t from 
thx villagi- uf llmudcin. about niiiuty miles north uf Ijundon, 
ba^i' bm'ii worked (torn tlii: wry earliest tiinos, am] an* itill tbo 
chief seat of Mil it- knapping in England. It is almowt oirtaiii 
that, btith in thi' Uld and New Kuinv Ages, Uioy supplied material 
fitr tlw diief implements iht-n in usv. and were, therefore, wurkcl 
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before the formation of the Genuan Ocean, and when, as yet. 
Great Britain was a portion of the European continent. 

Appearances have, in many places, been observed suggestive 
of diflferent ages being represented by the primitive folk who 
worked flint on the Irish coasts. The flint-flakes are in general 
small, and it is evident that larger and older flakes or cores had 
been, at a later date, utilized by workmen, and their former 
surface considerably changed. The interval, between the original 
and the newer manufacture, must have lasted for a period 
sufiicient to allow a weathered crust to coat over the markings of 
the early work, of which traces were perceptible where the old 
surface had not been removed. These flints, it is alleged, belong 
originally to the PalaBolithic, or Ancient Stone Period ; and the 
men who hunted the mammoth and the gigantic Irish deer 
may have used similar implements as spear-heads, when, with 
knives of flint, they skinned and cut up their quarry, converted 
its sinews into thread, its skin into coverings for the body, and 
its bones into tools, weapons, and ornaments. 

A thorough and exhaustive examination of the gravels or 
raised beach at Lame was made by a Committee of the Belfast 
Naturalists Field Club in the year 1886. This careful investi- 
gation demonstrated the fact that the gravels are of marine 
origin, and contain numerous shells which, by their character, 
indicate that the temperature of the sea during the deposition of 
the material in which they were embedded, was much as it is 
now. The gravels \\ere found to contain worked flints all 
through their depth ; the flints are not numerous in the lower 
beds, yet they are in sufficient numbers to demonstrate that man 
lived in the locality during the period when the gravels were in 
process of being deposited. Examples of river-gravel Palaeo- 
lithic implements from England closely resemble those from 
the Larne gravels ; and the Irish Palaeolithic flints, like the 
English, are very rough. They present probably the oldest 
traces of rudely worked flints which primitive man has left in 
Ireland. Many cores are so weathered and rounded that only 
an expert can detect them, yet the greater number are so well 
and clearly marked as to satisfy an ordinary observer. They are 
of all sizes, some very large, some very small. The original core 
usually shows the rough outside crust of the flint nodule on one 
side, but many specimens witness to the manipulator having 
struck off flakes from every side. These rude, imperfectly worked 
flints prove the existence of man in Ireland in times so remote 
as, at first glance, to appear incredible, as assuredly as would 
the ruins of Christ Church or St. Patrick's Cathedral prove, t<> 
some future antiquary, that, before his day, generations upon 
generations trod the land ; for as yet, so far as relic-bearing 
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iitrata have been archaeolo^cally examined, traces of man's 
presence in the fiftr-off past are to be seen in his handiwork, not 
in traces of his skeleton. It is impossible for any person, with 
the most rudimentary knowledge of archaeology, to deny that, 
Aince his first appearance, man has steadily progressed, for 
deposits of the Old Stone Age show everywhere an improvement, 
which, although extremely slow, is uniformly upward. In the 
countless instances in which Old Stone Age implements have been 
found, the rudest implements are ever in the under-deposits, and 
the improvements in their manufacture, slight indeed, but still 
improvements, can be followed, in an ascending scale, with the 
ascending strata. 

Weapons of flint must have been amongst the daily neces^ties 
of ancient savage life. Their abundance in the gravels is by 
no means surprising, especially as the material of which they 
are formed is practically indestructible ; and rough and rude as 
appear to be some of them, they constituted the germs of more 
finished forms. Some were cast aside as failures ; others were 
mere waste flakes and splinters. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that these relics of ancient times are met with in 
astonishing quantities. They are the earliest relics at present 
known to us of prehistoric times. Possibly we may yet recog- 
nise relics of still greater antiquity, for, as in star-land, the 
astronomer is ever piercing further and further forward into the 
realms of space, so in terrestrial matters the archsologist in 
burrowing downward, is ever unearthing traces of earlier races. 

Every new discovery, throwing further backward the proved 
antiquity of man in Ireland, is at first combated by a host of 
writers, anxious to uphold the old school of archsDology and of 
orthodoxy — and of Archbishop Ussher's chronology. The dis- 
cussion is carried on with great earnestness, but, on the whole, 
it must be admitted that the disputants are actuated by the same 
spirit as that expressed by " truthful James*': — 

" Now I hold it U not d«*(*<*nt for a ncientiHc gent 
To MT another i^ an aA<t — at X^mukX to all intent : 
Nor flhould the individual, who happen* to he meant. 
Reply hy hf>avinfc nn-k* at him — to any fH'eat ext^-nt.** 

An important discovery is generally preceded by partial 
dirtcoveries which foreshadow its approach. As the poet says, 
••Coming events cast their shadows bafore," as heralds and har- 
bingers of truths. *' Some fiict attracts the attention of an 
observant mind/* observes M. Joly: **anotlier similar fact appears, 
perhaps simultiuu^ously, |)erhaps after an interval of greater or 
less duration ; other phenomena, of like nature, group them- 
selves around the first ; and this assemblage of scattered gleams 
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produce a ray of light which at length strikes the eyes of all 
beholders. But the new idea which shines out brilliantly from 
the surrounding obscurity is nearly always opposed to the 
reigning opinion which has become, so to speak, an article of 
scientific, often even of religious fnith. Hence arises a strenuous 
opposition, a more or less passionate strife, until at last the 
human mind can enjoy its new conquest in peace." 

Over and over again the presence of worked flints had been 
recorded by numerous explorers. G. V. Du Noyer stated that 
worked flints were found in the raised beach at Ballyholme, six 
to eight feet from the surface ; G. H. Kinahan, m.r.i.a., stated 
that he found a flake at a depth of over twelve feet at Lame ; 
J. H. Staples, in 1869, said that worked flints were found in the 
gravels of the raised beach at Hollywood ; whilst Mr. F. Archer and 
other writers could be quoted. Yet, against this mass of positive 
evidence, mere assertion and contradiction were advanced, until 
the subject was Anally put to rest by an impartial and searching 
inquiry. Not only are flakes and cores, or the remains of the 
original body from which they have been struck, found embedded 
at all depths in the gravel, but there are good grounds for sup- 
posing them to be foreign to the gravels, for there is evidence 
that the flakes had become weathered and covered with a thick, 
whitish, porcellaneous, glazed crust, before being entombe<l in 
the gravels. Specimens found at various depths showed that, 
before being so embedded, the exposed edges of the glaze had 
been worn off, just as, at the present day, glaze is worn 
off pieces of crockery rolled about by the waves on the sea- 
shore. 

All along the coast from the north as far as Dublin, Neolithic 
or Late Stone Age flint- workers, manufacturers of scrapers and 
arrow-heads, had little other material than these old, thickly- 
crusted cores to utilize (fig. 27), and many specimens, so rewrought, 
have been found along the littoral. It appears probable that the 
older flakes and cores from the direction of Larne and Belfast were 
drifted by currents along the coast, and that the flint- workers of 
a later date rewrought the old material. The flakes and cores of 
the older series, as they were rolled along, appear to have become 
re<luced in bulk the farther they travelled away from their source : 
consequently the implements made from them become smaller 
than those of the same class in the north in proportion as the 
locality of their discovery is distant from the north. Though, at 
first sight, some of these chips might be taken for 'fragments 
detached by natural causes, yet, if closely examine<l, it will be 
I)erceived that the fractures have been effected by human agency. 
They possess distinct characteristics ; one side displays a smooth 
surface, on which, however, there is a protuberance, or "bulb** 
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(stjried bj uchnologiets the hnXb nf pereu*iiu>n), while the reverse 
iinr&ce exhibits corresponding depression. 




HiBI-rr St..nmi.d Ku.l<-Minl I>n|>l.n;.'nl> <•) Ihr filjoMhu Iju- 



Afl ihf bulb of piTniisioii ish' fi^. :iH| in a pHncip&l tost for 
■b-U-nniiiinf! thi- iirtifii'inl Hiirkmiinnhi]! of flint flnkeK. it may h<- 
Wfll to tiUfa- tliiit i'X|N-niiii-nts in frnclnrin); flint demon st rat*' 
tliKt the bnib ciiti only Im- prndiiccil liy a blow : for when & blow 
IH struck on tbc Hiirface of nn ltonio){enoiis snbtttniice, Hucb u flint. 
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a series of waves, all radiating from the point of impact, are pro- 
duced through the body of the object struck, the fracture being 
determined by the course of these waves, and an imparted down- 
ward force. The cone, or bulb, which is somotimeB steplike in 
character, is caused by these waves proceeding in concentric 
circles and the downward force. The bulb of percnsstoii is not 
BD accompaniment of natural fracture, for if flint splits through 
atmospheric influences, it breaks, like any other stone, into bulb- 
less pieces of irregular form, whilst any smooth -grained atone, as 
well as flint, will, if fractured by a blow, show a bulb. 




>.<-. ih^ piMKi on which ih* hiDO 
bl.m. Ii.KidKO. K.'l'hetorrua 
. FrDnilhc?<..,r«.>/«rilKpr»«.t 
ntiquari.^. ufliclaiid. 



To overturn this tlieoryit has been argued that man — leaving 
anthropoid apes out of the question — is not the only agent which 
can produce a blow. For instance, a stone dropping from a pre- 
cipice might fall upon another stone and fmcttire it, thus pro- 
ducing a bulb ; or the ocean billows might hurl one stone against 
another and create s. flake with a bulb. The theory of stonc!) 
falling from a height would not, under the most favonrabk' 
circumstances, produce u supply sufficient to permeate the entire 
of the gravels, and if the httoral, whtTe flint is most abundant, 
were carefully examined, very few fresh flakes, knocked off by 
the agency of the waves, would be discovered. Even after a 
storm it is extremely improbable thitt a single newly -formed flake 
would be observed, though undoubtedly some, generally of very 
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tliminntiye size, are occasionally knocked off, for the tendency of 
the action of the waves is not to scale off large hut minute flakes, 
:uid by rolling the stones one against the other, to round them 
into the form of ordinary seaside shingle. 

It has been urged that the rudeness of flints from the gravels 
iiiiliiates against their artificial character ; but it must be remem- 
bered that a true Rude Stone or Palaeolithic implement is really, 
of its kind, an object of very perfect workmanship. It is also 
ftelf-evidenUy not the most primitive implement produced by 
man, for, if we are ever able to identify the embryos of which 
rude flint weapons are the developed products, we shall have 
penetrated very fiar back into the records of the dim past. 

The difference between the implements of the older and 
newer Stone Periods is very marked, for the weapons of attack 
used by the earliest race of men at present known to us were 
necessarily heavier and more formidable when they had to over- 
come the mammoth and other like animals, than when the 
hunters had to strike down the deer and wild ox. The general 
yxm of light spear-heads and arrow-heads indicates conclusively 
cliaiige in the mode of attack, and also a difference in the kind of 
€|uarry to be attacked ; it proclaims unmistakably that the old 
food supply was -extinct, and that the new food supply was of 
lesser size than when ponderous spear-heads were an absolute 
necessity. 

Even in the apparently simple subdivision of flint imple- 
mentft, archaeologists are likely to be deceived, for uiiground 
implements with sharp points and thick, truncated butt have 
been found, together with polished implements, on the shores of 
Lough Neagh. Although analogous in form they differ in the 
character of workmansliip and also in their proportions from 
flints found in the gravel. The difference, though slight, is 
such that whilst a solitary specimen might be taken as belonging 
to the Old Stone Age, yet if several were placed together they 
would at once impress an experienced obser\*er as presenting 
later characteristics. 

Tlie usc»s to which some of these rude implements were put is 
almost self-apparent (fi^^. 20), but as reganls the majority it is at 
present almost u.s4*less to Hpeculate on the purpose to which they 
were applied. '* Almost as well might we ask to what they would 
not be applied/* remarks Sir John Lubbock. ** Infinite as are our 
instnnnents, who would attc*inpt, even at present, to say what 
was the use of a knife ? But the primitive savage had no such 
choice of tools ; we see Ix'fore us, perhaps, the whole conti*nts of 
his workshop, and with these wea)X)iis. rutle as they st'ein to 
us, he may have cut down trees, scooptnl them out into canoes, 
grubbed up roots, killcnl animals and enemies, cut up his food. 
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The ardueologist is asked to fix a date to this period, which 
modem discovery has unrolled before our eyes ; all he can say 
is that it is impossible not to sympathise with the yearning after 
knowledge, but so far as present data go it is impossible to frame 
a satisfactory answer ; we are unable to see clearly so far back 
into the dim past, or to, as yet, describe the genesis of the human 
race. 

In the Rude Stone Age, agriculture must have been almost 
unknown, the forest remained unfelled, hunting and fishing were 
the sole, or at any rate the principal, means of human livelihood ; 
it was the discovery of copper that first enabled man to make 
clearings in the woods on any large scale, and to sow the land 
tliui$ prepared with grain. If copper ore occurred anywhere in 
great abundance, it could not well have escaped attracting the 
attention of the early inhabitants of the country ; they might, 
at first, have regarded it merely as a stone of peculiarly heavy 
material, and on commencing to chip and work it into shape 
would immediately notice that it yielded to the blow instead of 
spUtting. It would not take a lengthened period before the 
savage would avail himself of tlie malleable nature of the stone, 
and would soon hammer out implements from the ore. A piece 
of copper falling into the fire would at once indicate its fusible 
characteristics, so that from hammering to casting implements 
there is not such a hiatus as a mere casual ol>Herver might 
imagine, li^ the whole history of human civilization has been 
one of slow but constantly accelerated progress. 

The Older Stone Age. when men knew only how to rudely 
chip flint implenients, was, as we have seen, one of immense and 
incalculable duration, to be reckoned, bold chronologists aver, 
by hundreds of thou5«ands of years. There was improvement 
during all this kmg epoch, but the improvement was almost im- 
perceptible : the rude chipped weapons of the drift gave way, at 
last, to the more shapely lance and arrow -heads of skin -clad cave 
men ; even then vast epochs elapsed before tlie discovery of some 
prehistoric inventor of the art of grinding his weapons to an eA^^^ 
instead of chipping them, and so the Neolithic or Polished Stone 
Period was entered on. Jaile has been described as *' an old 
world mineral,'* and objects found in Europe formed of thin 
material are aacribed to an oriental source. Tlie presence, in 
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small numbers, in Ireland, of axes formed of jade is nnqaestion- 
able, but the manner and period of their transport thither, and 
their connexion with the place of their discovery, are questions 
yet to be determined. If the Continental, British, and Irish 
jadite axes be of Eastern origin, it undubitably points to a well- 
defined prehistoric trade existing between Asia and Europe. If 
commercial intercourse gives the true explanation of the presence 
of jade in Western Europe, how are we to account for the fiact 
that bronze was not introduced to the West at the same time 
and by the same means? 

At first a great many hard, tenaceous, and dense rocks, whose 
mineralogical natures were not well established, were classed 
together under the name of nephrite, and it is quite possible that 
some of the supposed oriental jade or nephrite axes may fall 
under the above catagory. Amongst so many conflicting and 
completely contradictory opinions it is impossible, with the 
knowledge at present at our disposal, to arrive at any final 
decision. It is alleged by some, denied by others, that veins of 
jade, which might have served to make these axes, have been 
found in certain localities, but satisfactory proofs of the identity 
of oriental jade, with that of the axes found in the European area, 
and of the absence of this stone therein, can alone definitely 
settle the question. 

The Neolithic or Late Stone Age, although immeasurably long, 
as compared with the Bronze Age which follows, was very short 
when compared with the Older Stone Period that preceded it. 

With the entry of copper on the scene, came enormous 
changes faster and faster, until the use of iron still further 
accelerated the rate of progress, yet the discovery of copper and 
the invention of bronze formed, in reality, the greatest epoch in 
civilization, the distinct turning point in the history of the 
human race. Of a pure Copper Age, in Ireland, or indeed in 
Europe in general, there are little certain traces, and many 
archaeologists hold theories involving the Asiatic origin of bronze, 
and aver that when the use of copper was introduced into 
Europe it was also known that it was rendered harder and 
more serviceable when alloyed with tin. 

The revolution effected by the introduction of metal in the 
early world has been compared with the revolution effected by 
railways and electricity in our own times, only the world of the 
Stone Age was so simply constructed that the change in it was, 
though much less sudden, probably even more marvellous in its 
comprehensiveness. The term ** Stone Age," with its sub-titles, 
are correct descriptions, for during the entire period comprised 
in the Age of Stone, primitive man possessed no knowledge of 
metals ; but the term ** Bronze Age " is a misnomer, for it did not 
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»oooeed the Stone Age» it ran concomitantly, and even struggled 
oo oniil finally extinguished by the introduction of iron. 

Although the Bronze Age covered the shortest period of time, 
when compared either to that of stone or even to that of iron, it 
was, nevertheless, far the most important period, as it embraced 
the transition epoch, formed the connecting link, and furnished 
the transformation scene between savagery and civilization. It 
the period when '* The old order changes, giving place to new.*' 



The North of Ireland has, for many years past, yielded a rich 
arcluBological harvest in the exploration of the sites of primitive 
villages, huts, and refuse-heaps in their vicinity. The question 
has been discussed at some length as to whether the people who 
lived in these huts and raised these shell mounds along the 
beaches, lived permanently on the sea-shore, or only visited it at 
certain seasons of the year. 

In primitive times families were purely nomadic, and, though 
in the Late Neolithic Period each tribe probably claimed and 
held a certain extent of territory, they were nomadic within its 
limit. Their chief means of livelihood must have been hunting, 
but at certain seasons of the year they gravitated towards the 
sea-shore for change to a fish diet, and as long as the fishing 
localities remained productive they would return, year after year, 
to the same place, leaving traces of their sojourn in the shell 
mounds, which in time will yet yield to us the complete story of 
this period of the past. The Irish peasant of the present day 
still delights in spending a few weeks of the summer at the sea- 
side, and his prehistoric ancestors were evidently inspired by the 
same feeling. Of this, undoubted evidence has been left in tlie 
artificial hillocks which dot the littoral. Many of those that 
have been inspected lie only just above high- water mark, and are 
composed principally of the shells of Crustacea and fractured 
bones, both of animals and fish ; they may, in fact, be described 
as the remains of primitive man's summer picnic at the seaside. 
Scattered amongst them an^ hammer-stones abraided at the 
extremities, evidently used lor breaking bones and shells ; frag- 
ments of coarse earthenware and niassc'S of charcoal are inter- 
mingled in the dthri* of past festivities. In the townland of 
Keele West, in the island of Achill, were three ancient shell - 
mounds, just above high-water mark, and in close proximity to 
each otlier (fig. 81 ). When examined it was found that the remains 
left by these primitive toilers of the sea had U«en almost entirely 
removed by the peasantry, who burned the shells for the purpose 
o( reducing them to lime for whitening their homesteads ; this 
process has been going on for years, so that the original size of 
the refuse-heaps must have been very great. Two of them. 
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however, liacV not beet) quite so much exploited aa tlie first oiK> 
noticed. Here were found lianimer-ittones and bones of wild 
pig, traces of charcoal, and Hhells of variolic marine crustacen*. 




There are a number of kitchen -middens on some small 
islands in the estuary forming Cork harbour. Two of the 
largest heaps, about 800 feet long, and from three to five feet 
in thickness, consisted principally of oyster- shells, with thin 




layers of charcoal ; sections, exposed through denudation by the 
8ea, or by fanners carting away the deposit for agricultural pur- 
poses, afforded e\-ideiice of different periods of occupation of these 
sites (figs. 32, 33]. With the exception of charcoal and some 
hammer- stones, no other evidence of artificial fonimtion was 
noticed. Thus we see that primitive man, living on tlie littoral 
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IimI, at any rate, one very marked advantage over his nineteeiitli- 
c'-iitury descendant, in that lie had abundance oE oysters and 
Kwdlowed them freely without the qnalifying dread that he was 
likewise awallowing the germs of typhoid fever. 




rom a drawincbvC. M 



As the season cbaiiKed so did the home of these seaside folk. 
In Hummer they aired themselves in tenb) and wattled hnts, in 
winter they returned inland and burrowed like the rabbitH. 
These winter deus were entered by a bole in the roof, whilst to 
many of the larger retreats there was a subterranean passage, 
«]ong which they crBwle<1 on liands and knees. Several families 
must have inhabited the largfr class of dwellings, where fumes 
of oil lanips, stores of raw meat, and naked bodies smeare<1 with 
grease and untmentH eombine^l to make an atmosphere which to 
our modem ideas would have been difficult to tolerate (tig. H-1). 

From the following {ja.ssage in an Icelandic legenil in the 
ImhiIhiiiiiii it appears that these unilerground retreats were used 
to Ireland in the ninth centnrj' i — " Lcif went on warbre in the 
West. He mwie war in Ireland, and there fonnd a large under- 
ground house ; ho went down into it, and it was dark until light 
shone from a sword in the hands of a man. Leif killed the man. 
and took the sword and much property. Therefore he was calli-"! 
Iljiirleif (Sword'I.eif). He made war widely in Ireland, and got 
nnich property." 

'ilie following ti'iith -century story, a Suga of Thorgils*. 
•juoted by Mai-llitchif in rmlrnifiunil Lift, des<.-ril)es another 
raid on one of these s»uterrains. Thorgils and liyrd, joint 
leaders of a band of Northern freebooters, " harried during 
nuiumer with much gain, and exteruiinatetl many robbers and 
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evil doers, bnt leaviiig genaine farmera and traders in peace 
Towards summer they came to Ireland {to a place) where m 
front of them they discovered a forest Just after entermg the 
forest tliey came to a spot where they saw a tree whose leaves 
had fallen off They polled up the tree (evidently a sapling) and 
beneath it they found an underground chamber wherein they 
saw men with weapons Thorgils proposed to his people that 
whoever should he the first to go into the earth house should 
become entitled to the three objects of booty which be desired 
to which all ^reed except Gyrd Then Thoi^ils sprang down 
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into the chamber, and encountered no opposition ; and ther« 
were two women there, one of wliom was young and beautiful, 
and the other old, yet not without good looks. Thorgils went 
about the chamber, whose roof rested upon upward-bent beams ; 
be had a mace in his hand, wherewith he i^niote about him on 
either side, so tliat all ded before him. Tborstein went with 
him, and then they came out of tlie earth-house, and took the 
women, the young one as well as the elder, with them to the 
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ships. The people of the place now set out in pursuit of them, 
and Thorgils getting on hoard, they steered out from the shore. 
Now a man of the host which was pursuing them, stepped 
forward and harangued them, hut they understood not his speech. 
Then the captured woman interpreted his story to them in Norse. 
tnd said : ' He will resign his claim to the goods you have 
taken, if only you will let us go. This man is an earl, and my 
mil ; but my mother's kindred are from Vik, in Norway. Follow 
my counsel, then will you host derive benefit from this ricli 
booty, for trouble comes with the sword. My son is named 
Hugh, and he has proferretl to thee, Thorgils, other goods, 
rather than that you should carry me away, which could not he 
of any profit to you.* Thorgils agrees to their request, and 
bringss them to land. The earl went joyfully towards Tliorgils, 
and presented him with a gold ring; his mother gave him 
another, and the maiden gave him a third. Thereafter they 
bade each other a friendly farewell.'* 

The habit of ro\ing from place to place for the purpose of 
hunting, or for fresh pastures for cattle, continued in Ireland so 
late as the time of Queen Ehzabeth, Spenser relates that the 
Irish in his time *' kept their cattle and lived themselves, the 
mo8t part of the year, in boolies (cow-houses), pasturing upon 
the mountain and waste wild plains, removing still to fresh land 
as they have depastured the former." Many laws were passed 
to prevent indiscriminate grazings hut without avail. The late 
Sir NViUiam Wilde, in the year 1885, descrilKni this custom as in 
full force on the island of Achill, that during the spring the 
entire population of several of the villages on the island ** close 
their winter dwellings, tie their infant-children on their backs, 
carry them with their loys (spatles) and some corn and |)otatoes, 
with a few pots and cooking utensils, drive their cattle bi*fore 
them, and migrate into the liills, where they find fresh pasture 
for the flocks ; and where they could build rude huts, or summer- 
houses of rods and wattles, called lH>()lieH, and then cultivate and 
j*ow with com a few fertile s|)ot.s in the neighl)ouring valleys. 
They tiius nmiain for a)M)ut two months of the spring and early 
summer, till the com is sown. Their stock of provisions iK'ing 
exhau8t<Hl, and the pasture consumed by the cattle, they return to 
the shore, and eke out a misi'rable and pn^carious existence by 
fishing. In the autumn they again return to the mountains, 
wliert* they remain wliile the corn is U'lntr rea|H'd.** 

Prolmbly the most primitive dwellings in Ireland are the huts 
or Uwlies on the Island of Inishgloria. Uudely built, without 
mortar, rooftnl with s(k1s, they are still inhabit4*<], for about threi* 
months during the h)bst4*r tithing si*ason. The height inside. 
from ground to rafters, diM-s not |M*nnit of the oc^cupants 
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assuming an upright position. The furniture consists of a rudo 
bunk filled with straw, for sleeping in ; large stones do duty for 
chairs : the cooking is done out of doors. 

Fynes Moryson and Spenser describe the Irish of their day as 
sleeping in rude wattled shelters roofed with sods of turf or 
under the canopy of heaven, men and women together, in a circk' 
round the camp fire, their feet towards it, their heads and th<' 
upward parts of their bodies wrapped in woollen mantles steeped 
in water, as experience had shown them that wetted woollen cloth 
retained heat, when tlio temperature of the bodies had warmed 
the cloth. The herds of cattle which these wanderers possesse<l 
were described as ** multitudinous" ; the aggregate of families 
that, in one body followed a herd, was called a ** creaght,"and so 
late as Elizabethan times almost the entire population of Ulster 
lived this wild and nomadic life. The cattle are described as 
very diminutive ; even when almost starving the men would not 
kill a cow, they would open a vein and drink the blood. 

A Fellow of Cambridge, who travelled in Ireland in 1070, 
notes the extremely meagre diet of the Irish of his time ; ho 
says : — ** The Irish feed much upon herbs, watercresses, sham- 
rocks, mushrooms, and roots. They also take beef broth, and 
flesh, sometimes raw, from which they have pressed out the blood. 
They do not care much for bread ; but they give the corn to their 
horses, of whom they are very careful. They also bleed their 
kine, and as the blood stiffens to a jelly, they stew it with butter 
and eat it with great relish, washing it down with huge draughts 
of usquebaugh.** 

Unwholesome diet fosters disease. Dr. Boat in his Natural 
History of Ireland attributes the miserable state of leprosy, that 
in his day prevailed throughout Ireland to ** the foul gluttony of 
the inhabitants in thedovouring of unwholesome salmon.*' OtIuT 
writers ascribed this affection to the raw state in which the 
natives were accustomed to devour animal food — 

" 'Twns blo{)4-niw meat 
Wliicli tliov for ronstant fcxxl did eat. 
AfKnnin^ that all inoal was spoilM, 
Tliat oitlipr roasted was, or boilM." 

W. J. Knowlos seems to have been one of the most active and 
painstaking investigators of the sites of the more ancient settle- 
ments along the littoral. From the remains found, it is probabk* 
that their first occupiers were cannibals, lor human and animal 
bones are stran|,a»ly commingled. They appear to have been in 
an extremely rude state ; no metal of any kind was found ; then* 
is scarcely a trace of polishing on their flint implements ; and the 
pottery was coarse and sun dried. The print of his naked foot. 
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tir tlKMie of wild animals in the soft eart)i, a clod hardened in the 
-iinsliine, or baked clay occurring in the a^hcs on the hearth, may 
have first sngfjesUHl to primitive man the idea of forminp vessels 
to hold liquids, nild scedii, fruits, or roots, t'ra^itents of 
pottery have been rightly styled the cornucopia of archirological 
wii'iiw. for generally abundant, pottery possesses two excellent 




qtmlities, being easy to break and yet diniciilt to destroy, reiideriag 
it ver}' valuable in an nrcliLcological [N)iiit of view, and invexti- 
gmlion hus shi>wu that in some early settlements these primitive 
inlinl'itants of Krin had in use a distinclly characteristic style of 
rndi- |iolt<Tv. 

Oniin n'llilxrs. or niealiitg stones, found on s<^^;i side sites do not 
liy any means presuppose an even 
ruiltmentarv process of agriculture 
I lig. .H.'.). (irain is Imt one of the 
many products which may be 
^'rouiid into a kind of Hour; for 
most grasses proilnce \iTy small 
edilile kernels, as do also many 
Cree.s and hushes, whilst nuts, 
IS. ilriiil ruols of plants, and 
mil iKreduceit toarough 
>r Hour. Amongst soni.- 
o[ North America 
f the comm.m fern, or 
n ev.rj.ho- us,., 
innller, nnii llxn 
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The oldest Irish sea-side population at present known to us 
do not seem to have possessed domesticated animals ; they, in 
fact, belonged to the Neolithic or Late Stone Age in Ireland, and 
to its earliest period. There was, however, in one locality evi- 
dence of a still older Stone Age. Along the shore, a short 
distance from some hut-sites, heavy and massive flint-flakes, 
covered with a thick crust, and glazed on the outside, were 
noticed. This crust is observable only on flints exposed to 
atmospheric influences ; for flints buried in the ground, protecte<l 
from air and moisture, do not weather. Several blocks of 
flint which had been used by the hut-building folk, thus 
crusted, when carefully examined, afforded evidence that they 
had been previously wrought in long distant times. This is a 
good example of an older and a newer Stone Age : a people 
dwelling in huts along the northern littoral, found rude and 
large cores, flakes and implements, which would appear to have 
been of a more archaic type than those they were in the habit 
of manufacturing, weathered, and deeply -crusted, when they 
picked them up. These they brought to their dwellings, and 
rewrought and finished them after their manner. A similar 
instance was noticed by the writer in some flint implements dis- 
covered in sepulchral cists of apparently the Late Neolithic Age 
at Carrowmore, near Sligo. 

On the sites of prehistoric settlements, at Portnafeadog on the 
Connemara littoral, F. J. Bigger, m.r.i.a., the energetic editor of 
The Lister Journal of Ardupolof/ij^ found a large heap of metho<ii- 
cally fractured shells of the dog-whelk (purpuni lapillm). Any- 
one who broke a sufticient number of these shells, merely to 
satisfy his hunger, would have an arduous task, and tlie dis- 
coverer suggests that they were crushed to obtain the rich purplo 
dye they afford. The colouring matter is of easy extraction if 
the shell be broken in a similar manner to the specimens found 
in the shell-mound of Portnafeadog. The settlement was of the 
Neolithic Age, at earliest, as broken bones of the horse, cow, 
slieep, pig and dog or wolf were found ; no flint, metallic imple- 
ment, or fragment of pottery was observed, but it is quite {possible 
an Atlantic storm may, some day, by sweeping away the over- 
lying sand, do good archaeological service. 

In some sepulchral cists on the littoral tlie flat scales or 
plates of the sturgeon occur ; weapons made of cetaceous bone 
are also not infrequent, and the sea-side population may have 
often received the gift from the ocean of a dead whale, a dead 
basking shark, or other great nuirine monster, on which they 
could gorge, and could afterwards utilize its skeleton in the forma- 
tion of weapons (fig. 87). On the western coast the whale and the 
basking shark, or sunfish, are even yet a not uncommon capture, 
particularly off the island of Achill (fig. 88). 
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Wliii.epark Bay (fig, 83), on the north coast of Antrim, bor- 
•Itrrcd by a broad sweep of white sand, backe<l by low cbalk cliffH, 
shut ill on one aide by Bengore Head and on the other by the 
mckfi which fringe the shore near Balliiitoy, Is well known for 
(h« abundant jirehiatoric objects which it yields, and which show 
that it was an important settlement of earlier races. Hiide flint 
implements, bones, fra^ients of pottery and charcoal, occur in 
rt-rtain definite layers, which represent the ancient land surface. 
This is now bnrietl below many feet of hlown-sand ; yet the sand 
(■onxtantly shifts, under the influence of the wind, exposing the 
nlil surface, and thus trai-es of the fonni'r inhabitants are again 
■■xpnsed to the light of day. 




A siti- examine.! and des.riU-d by \V. J. Knowies, at Bally- 
M-il, roiintv honeKHl.niiiv In' tnlieii ns a goo<l illuKtratioii of these 
..•..«id.- niiiains. The l«aih. whciv ihe various objects uset! by 
iheM- priniilivi- folk hiul ln'cn (■■unci. was. not manv yearn a;;o, 
i')\t-rwl with ^w\ hills, ihirty f.el in beiF-hC. Il has now \win 
-wept bare ibmiigh the action of the wind, and iH in places 
-inddnl with ohi lLiil-sit<'». ami their henrlbs wiih black niatler 
•iiiderneatli, full of shelN; a Uw han>i»ei.'<l hlon.s and roundel 
and broken <|iiiirt/ite |M'bhles, sonic cmcki^ from heat, others 
cviilenily split into sharii-iilKfil pieces by hammering;. Tliose 
■luarl/iti flakes and sjmllo must have U-tn intentionally made, 
thoiitrh there »uh no evidence of dn'si^in;:. such ns is found on 
flint nnjilenients. 
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Articles of bronze and iron, glass and porcelain beads, and 
even coins have been found in several of these sandhills ; for 
instance, a coin of Queen Elizabeth at Dundrum, and a halfpenny 
of Queen Victoria at Portstewart. ** Such finds,'* writes W. G. 
Knowles, ** have caused some of my archaeological friends to look 
on flint implements as belonging to a comparatively late period. 
so late as to be at least contemporary with iron objects. Bat 
as yet there is no evidence that metal of any kind was osetl 
conjointly with the flint tools (i,e, in the ancient seaside settle- 
ments). The old surface is the test for contemporaneousness. 
Whatever is dug out of it must have been in use at the same 
time, and any implements lying loose on the surface, similar to 
those contained in the old surface, must be classed with them. 
But there have also been found, lying on the present surface 
among the worked flints, grains of shot, cartridge cases, scraps of 
iron, such as nails, broken bottles, portions of old shoes, and 
stray coins of late date.'* It is not surprising that modem 
articles have been trampled into the old surface where it is 
exposed, and thus become stumbling blocks to archaeologists. 
Although some of these sea-side settlements belong exclusively to 
a flint-using folk, many apparently lingered on to the time when 
bronze was in use, and possibly to the period of the introduction 
of iron, and even to comparatively recent times. The Neolithic 
Age in Ireland may, in some places, reach back to the same 
period as in England ; but, on the other hand, it may in other 
places be advanced to times comparatively modern. 

Blown sand is an excellent preserver of prehistoric remains. 
This is best exemplified in places where the sand is not over deep 
or too much exposed to strong winds, for in ex^^osed places the 
old surface has been broken up and obliterated, and in such cases 
it is only in parts some distance inland that undisturbed remains 
are found. Some portion of the old surfaces after having been 
denuded of their sandy covering, become covered with a grassy 
sward, and acquire another sandy covering, which leads to the 
belief that these mav be cases of an old surface havinj? had its 
covering blown away, and another formed repeatedly since the 
sandhills were occupied by a prehistoric folk. If the Neolithic 
inhabitants came hero on foot with the other recent fauna of the 
country, many of the earliest remains near the coast have probably 
been destroyed by denudations, but those now remaining show the* 
old culture of some of our earliest settlers. Apparently they first 
occupied the littoral, and spread inland along tlie various water- 
ways (fig. 40). On the shores of the Bann, implements are found 
similar to those from the sandhills, which favours the opinion 
that these people knew little, if anything, of agriculture. They 
appear to have been hunters, living on the great Irish deer (one 
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jr h&s l>«eri found), ox, pi^', sheep or goat, nml red duor ; 
» also remains of horae, wnd dog or wolf, but whetlicr 
n lntUir were domeBticuted or were hiiiitod ami used for 
« the otber aniiualH, remains to be proved. Among tlic 
rds sra trac«a of goose, gull, duck, and great auk : from tbe 
[ nniuber of bonea of tbe latter bird, it iitnal liave been ver.v 
mluit in the Nortli of Ireluiid at ibe time tbe people of tin- 
LBtone A^ ocenpied tlir c-'iii<:| line. 




Among prcM'nt-dajr itaviig*'!) tbv invn uudcruku uo pbyiitcHl 

rtinn, nve sacb iw in iiicurn.tl in the cbasu, in the snpply of 

it or fisb for tbe family; bi-yond tbiii, tlie males decbiiv all 

L bfaonr, and relegnte it to the women folk, who gather 

*it and keep up the (ires, cook, fabricate ctiliDory iileiisilFt 

\ acTKiw, fashion and sew Hkin-'< for clntUinf;. >uii! like 

ronlvti carry nbout tbe houiebiild gooiln, from viuiip 

I, a« tlio Incality i* cliaiigu]. for ibe purpO'V' of •M'king 

; B Iwltor area f')r fiHiil"iipj>l,v. 'ihi» iniwt aUo bnvo bwii tlm 

«iin«r of lif<* of A faniilr m Irrland in tli« olileri tiniM. 

Tlio a<'rom|ianying illu«tr&tion (Jig. -Ili represenU an imagi- 

Bnar^ taxav of old i-ea-fiide lifo. To the left are a couple of 

r natives engaged in the erection of a but: ItacM of ■adi frail 

" boolies" are Ktill ohfwrvahto on nianjr poinU on tlic coaM. In 

Cbui tlie; wer» nmually circular, or mora or lc«i oral. Tk»r* eMi 
_ B little or no doubt that iba roof w&i oonipowd vA btnl booglts 
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I'icj. 43. 

Sketch-plan of unccmcntcd Stone Wall in an Irish prehistoric sea-side settlement : 
the saplini^s thus secured in position, formine the framework of side-walls and 
roof. From a sketch by W. J, Knowles, in the Journal of the present Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Althougli probably very diminutive folk, popular tradition 
depicts some of these primitive tisliermen as beings of gigantic 
stature. Great Man's Bay, in lar Connanglit, took its name 
from one of these supposed giants, and the country i)eople show 
a large hollow rock, which tliey call his churn, and tliree other 
rocks, which supported the caldron wherein he boiled the whales 
which he caught with : 

* Hi-* angle-rod, made of a sturdy oik ; 
Jlis line a cable, which in .»»tornis ne'er broke." 

The inhabitants of these sea-side settlements probably daulx»d 
themselves with pigments, but in this fashion they were not a 
whit more barbarous than the primitive inliabitants of (ireat 
l^ritain ; for there can be little doubt that the Paheolithic and 
Neolithic inhabitants of ihitain used a red pigment as a substi- 
tute for clothing, and its use was continued for i)ersonal deco- 
ration to a comparatively late period. The use of pigments of 
various descriptions dates back to a very early period ; pieces of 
hematite, with the surfaces scraped, apparently by means of 
flint-Hakes, have been found in the (\mtinental caves of the 
Reindeer Period, so that this red pigment appears to have been 
in early favour with savage man. 

Irish cave-dwollers liave also left bi'hind them flints, 
bearing unmistakable marks of attrition ; from remains found 
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near them, one of the uses to which they were put is believed to 
have been the production of a red pigment by scraping pieces of 
hard hematite iron ore. In cold countries the use of pigments 
may have arisen as a protection against the inclemency of the 
weather; in warm countries as a protection against heat and 
stinging insects. From these beginnings the custom might 
easily become cr}'stallized into habit. In many localities, in the 
present day, fishermen and sportsmen frequenting marshy places, 
smear their faces and hands with certain kinds of thick ointment, 
to make themselves proof against the stings of insects with which 
the air is filled. Among many wild tribes of Patagonia both 
men and women paint their faces and their arms with ochre, 
and other coloured daub ; this process is said to protect the skin 
from the solar rays and from the dryness of the atmosphere. 

Lumps of colouring matter, of various hues, but principally 
red, have been found on the sites of Irish lake dwellings. The 
red pigment may, however, have been employed for the purpose 
of coating the exterior of earthenware crocks. The practice of 
placing paint beside the dead is yet observed among the North- 
American Indians : — 

** The iKiiiiU that wtinioni luve to um* 
i'late here within iiis hand, 
That he may nliinc with ruddv hiicii 
Amidst tho Spirit Band.'* 

We are not left to conjecture, or forced to draw analogies 
from the habits of present day savages as to the manner in 
which late flint or bronze- using man, in Ireland, clothed 
himself. 

The uniform pressure, together with the soft and yielding 
nature of peat, as a general rule, preserves fragile objects embedded 
in it from injury, whilst the |)eculiar antiseptic proj>erty of bog 
water — impregnated with the taimin of the innumerable roots 
and fibres which constitute peaty matter — preserves objects 
formed of animal nuiterial, of wood, iron, and other destructible 
substances deposited in it. 

During the last century several human Ixnlies, still retaining 
tli«*ir clothing, are recorded as having been discovered in bogs, but 
they were so archn-ologically neglected as to afTcjrd httle infor- 
mation on the subject of ancient costumes. 

In a bog, in the parish of Derryreighan, county Antrim, a skin 
rape was founil in the year IHOI at a considerable depth U'low 
the surface. It measures 24 inches in length ; its width at one 
i*<lge is 8(5, and at the other 50 inches. The material umiI in 
the seeing con.sists of two strands twisti'd together to form one 
thread, and judging by their length, they are probably the sinews 
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of bome large aDimal Ihe holes made b} the ueedle are small, 
tlie se^iin^ regular the top and bottom of the cloak bordered b^' 
a double thong stitchtd m a uiobt elaborate manner. From the 
email size of all the pieces of skm employed in the formation 
of the cape it is highly probable that the animals which 
furnished the fur were dimmuti\e the joming is executed bo 
skilfullj as to present externally a uniform appearance. The 
skins ha\e been completely tanned either intentionally, or by Uie 
long continued action of bog water {hg 44) 




i30 late as i^iiasi- historical times, the chunutecr of the hero 
Ciichullin is deticribed as clothed in a laaittle of deer-skin ; 
leather cloaks ai-e mentioned as worn by the followers of the 
Ulster Chief, JIurtoch MiicNeill, when, in the year 942, he 
inarched around Ireland (figs. 45, 46). 

Ill the year 1S21 a liuinau body completely clad in a deer- 
aldn garment was found, ten feet below the then surface of a bog. 
at (iallngh, near Castle Blakeney, county Oalway. The heai), 
legs, and feet were bare ; the body was clad in a tunic of deer- 
skin which i-oached to the knees and elbows, and was lace<l in 
front with leather thongs. The seams present good specimens of 
early needlework, each stiteh of line gut, knotted, so that it was 
almost impossible for it to rip. \\'hen first dug up, dress and 
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■ body w«n>tiuit«< |wrfwl ; the corpse was that of a mau, at k-ust 
nix fnot iit hwgbt. of miililli< age, with Iod;^ daik bajr and partiiillj' 
JCTOWn I>wirr1. Tlif iKwIy wa*! at ftiee n-ititfrr(*il, Iiiil it w!i= iliit: 
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Science and Art Museum, been rapidly drying and shrivelling, and 
is now little more than tattered ligaments and bones. The gloom 
surrounding it renders a sketch most difficult, in fact, the want 
of light and want of methodical arrangement in the National 
Collection of Antiquities would disgrace a mere provincial 
Museum. (Fig. 47.) 




Fig. 47. 

" The Irish Mummy." In the Collection of Antiquities of the K.I. A. 



Captain Cuellar's graphic description of the Irish, with whom 
he spent seven months after his escape from the wreck of one of 
the vessels of the Spanish Armada, cast away on the Irish coast, 
is as follows: — ** They live in huts made of straw. The noen 
have big bodies, their features and limbs are well made, and they 
are as agile as deer. They eat but one meal a day, and iheir 
ordinary food is oaten bread and butter. They drink sour milk, 
as they have no other beverage, but no water, although it is the 
best in the world. They dress in tight breeches and goatskin 
jackets, cut short, but very big, and wear their hair down to their 
eyes." 

In a sessions of Parliament, held in Dublin in the year 1295, 
an Act was passed minutely describing tliis ** Coulin '* or 
** (Uibbe " for its more eflfectual prohibition. A few of the Irish 

cl lief tains, who lived near the Pale, cut off their 
** Glibbes " — a memorial of the event was made 
in writing, but it may be observed that, until 
the commencement of the present century, 
these glibbes, or long locks of hair, and the old 
Irish mantle were to be seen in some of the 
most western parts of Ireland. This mode of 
wearing the hair may be studied by reference 
to tig. 48, drawn l)y a native artist about the 
year 1400. It represents the uncovereil head 
and tlowiiig locks of an archer of the period, 
in the Knocknioy fresco, and accords with the 
description of O'Neill's (lallowglas.ses, who accompanied their 
chief to the Court of Elizabeth. 




Fiu. 48. 

(ilibb fashion of \ve;jr- 
in»{ the hair. Kr- 
produt ed from tlu* 
C'alalo>;u«' K.I. A. 
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K euriouK entry in a MS. Survey of tbit County Sligo, 
iSUsfford's [ii(]uie(ilioii) of mSt)-tI, uuUr for notice. When 
nukiiig inivition of tb« townluiid of "Civrowtnmpiill." in tlie 
Pwiab at HinUt;tifiwI, Hnnmy of C<irmn, thnt •! en omi nation of 
faud is dettcrilxHl as linvini; " n (jcrnvt Hrojx? of bogge eloiI drowii- 
ing ptaees," wbicli Inttcr U<nii in HUppoM-rl lo dew 1^)1 nte tlf bolt-s 
uid qaaicrairra left wben cnttiitj; away the jtwit for fuel. Sevi-ral 
bcidjt* bav«, from time to tiiiit-. l>oi>ii diij^ ii|) fmni fimsiilerably 
brlow thn aiirfav«, the prnwiia having eviili'iitly met tlicir ilcuth 
tfanHigh inithility to extricalt- thi-ms«.'lv(-H from the tnjarberauH 
il*|ithii. Tlio coriwi- of " a Iwly," (-hul in niitiqu(> costume, io 
Mated to have bi-^n lliM^o^'or<.^fi, iimny yi^nrM ago, on the Bummil of 
Iletibulbin : and bo UIv fm the year 182J, tho body of a man, 
eooipletvly clad in v,nollpn irnrmpnti of n)nii]ue fiUbioD. was 
(omu, aix feet ben ■■'■ •'•■ ■.'■■ ,■' ■■ („,._.. \a the [Hinab of 




Kilkry. No weapon was discovemi near tlie crirpne. but a lonR 
>taff lay uitiler it. The liuaai dreHM, whidi Hoiiti (rll into pu-ceii. 
ia wid to have Ixwn a cmieal i^sp u( khoepskiii (Ak. K'!- ^>o jicrfiH-t 
>bMi Hrmt dincdvured. thai a tiiuRiotreto wDi mIImI to 
y uliottt It. Fiji. '>0, dmwn from a perran clad in 
rcpt the »hiM-<i, which an> very imalll. fomid on 
a man diioovcred in a bog in KiUery, Co. t^iifo, funtiahM 
t of the cofitumo of the native Iriitb about tb« 
r dxteonth ct^'Dtiiry. Tht- cloak or mantle *%m of mifl 
1 brown cloUi, tbr cual rail at«> of « enanp Imiwn 
TIte troaacm, or ttv«», of coarwir malt^al tlian 
the cnat, aanaialed o( two <lt«tinct paru ilifbriiift both in nJimr 
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and iexture. The legs must liave fitted the limbs tightlv, 
idently the ancient 
IrisU chequered or 
many coloured 
lower garments, 
explaining, by the 
way they were 
attached to the 
sacculated portion 







and the 
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shoes below, an 
obscure expres- 
sion in Giraldiis 
Cambrcnsis, when 
he says "The Irish 
wear breeches 
ending in shoes, 
or shoes ending in 
rio. 50. 1 m. .1 breeches." This 

suit, one of the 
most ancient spe- 
cimens of native 

manufacture which has come down to molern times, is woven 

with a twill, and, when carefully exaniioeil the warp is fotuid 

to be composed' of three plies, twisted 

together, while the weft consists of the 

untwisted woollen staple. This pecu- 
liarity of the twill resembles that figured 

in the cloak of the " Wild Irishman," 

engraved in Speed's map of 1010 

(figure 51 and figure a'i that of a " Wild 

Irisliwoman"). Tiie male figure also 

shows the "glibbe"" fashion of wear- 
ing the hair, as well as the kind of 

leggings, or long boots, used b_v the 

peasantry at thjit time. 
In fig. 58, No. 1, taken from a rare 

engraving, purporting to be " 'h-^iii-n 

lifter ihf (,'iiirki;" preserved in the 

Itodleian library, nlthongh of a com- 
paratively luodein date, exhibits an Iiisli 

warrior grasping an iron sword of the 

peculiar form of the ancient leaf-shapeil 

blade of bron/.e, and clad in garment.^ 

of probably a pattern quite as antii^ue. In No. '2 we sec the 




at Ihr \ea 



Irish "Skene" 



repi-esents tim Irish Chief, O'More, 
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the year 1600; Na. 4 ia aa Irish a^'ent employed by the 
(iovernment to treat with the iDsurgent cliiers; No. 6 is a 
"bera" of the period, with mantle, and armed with an Irish 
ase ; No. 6 is a Scottish Highlander wearing the pUid. 




S|>eri»er'tt dcHcriiiliim of ihe Irish iloiik \\\v» httn oftt-ii iiiiutt'il 
- II lit houM' for U1I oiithtw, a iiiLt't Uil Tor a rcU-l, iiml an upl 
cl.«k for a lhi«-(." \U further observi-a tliat tlu- il.-ak, ht-irig the 
-itiiph'Ht costiiiiiu. i-oiisliliitts tht! early dresa of most umivili/ed 
iiationH. 

U' (ioiiz, II l-V>'ii<h)iiiiii--iiiid thirt-rore c-otisiilt-riil lo ho an 
im|>artial wiliU'^s -who tniVerMil a ;;rt.'at portion o[ Iri'lniMl in 
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the year 1644, gives a minute description of the costume of the 
Irish, not omitting the mantle, so characteristic of the national 
costume : ** The Irish, whom the English call * wild,* have for 
their head-dress a little hlue cap, raised two fingers hreadtli in 
front and behind, covering their head and ears. Their doublet 
has a long body and four skirts, and their breeches are a panta- 
loon of white frize, which they call trowsers. Their shoes, which 
are pointed, with a single sole, they call brogues. For cloaks 
they have five or six yards of frize, drawn round the neck, the 
body, and over the head, and they never quit this mantle, either 
sleeping, working, or eating. . . . The girls of Ireland, even 
those living in towns, have for their head-dress only a ribbon, 
and if married they have a napkin on the head, in the manner of 
the Egyptians. The body of their gowns comes only to their 
breasts, and when they are engaged in work they gird their petti- 
coat, with their sash above the abdomen. They wear a hat and 
mantle, very large, of brown colour, of which the cape is of 
coarse woollen frize, in the fashion of the women of Lower 
Normandy." 

Octavian de Palatio, a Florentine, Primate of Ireland in 1480, 
is reputed to be the author of this curious Latin satire on the 
inhabitants of Armagh : — 

'* Ci vitas Armachana 
Civitas Vana, 
Absque boiUM moribus : 
Mulieros nudae 
Games crude 
Paiipertas, in Aedebus." 

Which Harris thus translates : — 

" Ai-mag:1i is notorious, 

For being vain -glorious, 
The men void of manners ; their 8i)0uses» 
Go naked ; they eat 
Kaw flesh for their meat, 
And poverty dwells in their houses." 

An even more startling picture is drawn by a Bohemian 
nobleman of the nakedness of the Ulster population. He was 
met at the door of the residence of the Irish Chief, 0*Kane, bv 
sixteen women, all naked, except their loose mantles. Even the 
chief had nothing on except the same kind of cloak and shoes ; 
these he took off as soon as he entered the house, timied to his 
guest, and ** desired him to put off his ai)parel, which he thought 
to be a burden to him." 

Maories wear blankets, Esquimaux skin drosses ; but directly 
they enter their huts every article of clothing is cast aside. This 
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is essential to health, for the skiu does not perspire freely in a 
confined space, especially when garments of hide are worn, and 
the human system imperatively demands periods of whole or 
partial nadity. As is usual with piirhlind enthusiasts. Christian 
missionaries, not content with essaying to change an old religion 
for a new one, have laboured to induce the natives to abandon 
their ancient and wholesome custom, the outcome of long cen- 
turies of experience, and in the ratio in which missionaries suc- 
ceed they kill off their converts by pulmonary consumption. It 
is the name all the world over, where civilization and the mis- 
sionaries come in contact with savage races. A writer describing 
South Africa says, that *'0n this subject the bulk of authority is 
to the effect that civilization at present harms the negro by 
exposing him to diseases he never knew before. In his savage 
state the black man goes naked, and l)ecomes strong by a constant 
contact with the fresh air. The first thing done for the happy 
black heathen is to make him wear uncomfortable clothing, in 
which he sweats and breeds poisonous microbes with horrible 
fluency. He never changes his clothing, and when he gets wet 
he knows no better than to dry them by sitting close to the fire. 
In this way he contracts fever, and undermines an otherwise 
robust constitution.** 

One can thus readily understand how travellers in the Middle 
Ages, and even in Elizabethan times, wore startknl by the ap{)arent 
nakt-tiness of the Irish, who, on entering their low, heatcnl and 
stirting habitations conformed to ancient custom and threw off 
thiir clothing. At the same time, it nnist be admitted that habit 
If* t'verything, for Pillontier dcscriln^s how little some savages 
n*gaiil exposure to cold. A savajj:*' lying down naked was askeil 
if h«* wa»« not cold. ** Is vour face cold ? " answered the man. 
Till' inquirer, of course, replie<l in the negative. ** Neither do 1 
U^A cold." retorttnl tlie savage, ** for I am all face." 

In a recent work on ancient Kgypt, there is a representation 
of a statuette' from (lizali.of a woman crushing corn on a saddle- 
qui-m. and in the same stat4» of nature in which Fynes Moryson 
df«^ril»eH Irish ** young maidens stark nakcMl, grinding corn with 
(vrtain stones, to make cakos thin-of " (*aptain Cuellar, before 
quoti^l. an oflifer In^huiging to the Spanish Armada, states that 
m'ouien, when at work in<l<H)rs. were in a stat4* of nature. On an 
i^hind off the coiist of In-huid a mf)nast«'rv was foundo^l bv 
St. Fechin in the seventh centurv, for lli«* conversion of the 
inhabitants, who worr tlifu pagan. CambriMHis aftiTwards 
d*>criU*s them as ** homines nudi. nui non sciverunt nisi carnis 
<'t |)is4*4*s ; (jui non fiU'rant Cliristiani, ncc audiverunt nunquam 
«h* (*hristo.** Two *• wild" Irish, picked uj» at »*4ni in their cur- 
rach, are thus de^rihed bv the same writer: *• Ilabebant etiam, 
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Hibernico more, comas perlongas et flavas trans humeros deorsuin 
corpus ex magna parte tegentes/' 

In trying to picture to ourselves the life led by ancient Irish 
dwellers on the littoral, we are helped by accounts descriptive of 
savages placed under similar circumstances in the present day. 

Tribes of Chukshes dwell in tents formed of skins on sand- 
dunes near the coast. These dunes are bestrewn with their 
broken implements and refuse of the chase. Although from 
trading with civilized nations the more important weapons of the 
natives are now made of metal, yet they still employ stone and 
bone implements. 

A shipwrecked sailor, who lived some time amongst the 
Fuegians, describes the men as expert at making flint arrow- and 
spear-heads. The women really do all the work, as the men, 
except when hunting, lie about the huts. If a dead seal were 
cast ashore, they gorged themselves on the raw, and sometimes 
putrid fiesh and blubber. When they killed an animal in hunting, 
they fell upon it, cut it in pieces, and ate it raw. Sometimes the 
tribe, with which the sailor was for a time domesticated, would be 
on the move for days ; then perhaps would settle down for weeks. 
Occasionally they lived on the sea- shore, subsisting chiefly on 
raw shell-fish. 

Darwin gives a graphic account of some wretched tribes, 
eking out a miserable existence on the sea-shore of Tierra del 
Fuego, who supported themselves principally on shellfish, and 
who were totally ignorant of agriculture. His word-painting will 
enable us more faithfully to picture to ourselves the state of the 
population which once lived in a very similar manner on the 
Irish littoral : ** The inhabitants, living chiefly upon shell-fish, 
are obliged constantly to change their place of residence ; but 
they return, at intervals, to the same spots, as is evident from 
the piles of old shells. . . . The Fuegian wigwam resembles in 
size and dimensions a haycock. It merely consists of a few 
broken branches stuck in the ground, and very imperfectly 
thatched on one side with a few tufts of grass and rushes. The 
whole cannot be so much as the work of an hour, and it is only 
used for a few days. . . Wlienever it is low water, they must 
rise to pick shell-fish from the rocks ; and the women, summer 
and winter ... sit patiently in their canoes, and, with a baited 
hairline, jerk out small fish. If a seal is killed, or the floating 
carcass of a putrid whale discovered, it is a feast ; such miserable 
food is assisted by a few tasteless berries and fungi. Nor are they 
exempt from famine ; and, as a consequence, cannibalism is 
accompanied by parricide." 

If it be thought that this picture is overdrawn, it maybe well 
to quote another description, by Darwin, of such of the inhabi- 
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tanu of WoUaston Island as came under his notice. The climate 
of the coast of Tierra del Fuego is certainly not milder than that 
of the western littoral of Ireland. While rowing to shore the 
party pulle<l alongside a canoe in which were six Fuegians, tlie 
most ahject and miserable creatures Darwin ever beheld. ** On the 
east coast the natives have guanaco cloaks, and on the west they 
possess sealskins. Amongst the central tribes the men generally 
possess an otter skin, or some small scrap about as large as a 
pocket handkerchief, which is barely sufficient to cover their 
backs as low down as their loins. It is laced across the breast 
by strings, and, according as the wind blows, it is shifted from 
side to side. Bat these Fuegians in the canoe were quite naked, 
and even one full-grown woman was absolutely so. These poor 
wretches were stunted in their growth, tlieir hideous faces 
bedaubed with white paint, their skin filthy and greasy, their 
hair entangled, their voices discordant, their gestures violent and 
without dignity. Viewing such men, one can hardly make one- 
self believe thev arc fellow-creatures and inhabitants of tlie same 
world. ... At night, five or six human beings, naked, and 
scarcely protected from the wind and rain of this tempestuous 
climate, sleep on tlie wet ground coiled up like animals." 

Accounts like these may perliaps help us to form an idea of 
the life le<l by the sea-shore dwellers of ancient Erin. 

With regard to these degraded savages, Darwin, at the time, 
f*xpresse<l the opinion that he considered them utterly incapable 
of being either civilized or Christianized ; but many years afterwards 
he was so struck with the success of the missionaries in that part 
of the world, that he thereupon contributed annually to the mission 
fands. The faihire of Christian missionaries in some tropical 
regions has been liefore allude<l to ; so that this striking success 
in an almost antarctir region deser\'es the same prominent 
notice. 

We have sei»n that a wide scoih* for investigation is opened up 
by examination of the refuse-heaps of the primitive inhabitants, 
whether occurring near the sites of settlements along the sea- 
shore, in caves, near earthen or stone forts, or lake-dwellings. Up 
to the present these latter have afforded most information, and 
prove<l most prolific in traces of the past life of their inhabitants. 
If careful examination Ik* made of a kitchen-midden exposed to 
\"iew by the simple drainage of water from the site of a lake- 
dwelling, the anti(iuiti(*s discovered afford tolerably correct and 
safe data from which to calculate the age of the structure. The 
most usual site of the refuse* thrown out of the lake-dwelling is 
at the entrance to the stockade of the lake dwelling, where wan 
fonnerly the landing stage or gangway leading to the shore. 
These rt*fuse-heaps fonn a |K»rfeet nnne of antiquities, for every 
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fractured or useless article of household gear was thrown into 
them. Hence, the objects, though numerous, are generally in an 
imperfect condition. The accumulated mass of bones — invariably 
found in a broken state for extraction of the marrow — is, in some 
instances immense. It is estimated that at Lagore, in Meatli, 
about two hundred tons were sold for manure; three bondred 
tons were exhumed from the kitchen-midden of one of the lake- 
dwellings in Loughrea, county Galway ; and fifty tons from thai 
of Ardakillen, county Roscommon. 

In the course of demolishing Dumbell Rath, County Kilkemiy, 
many objects of antiquarian interest were turned up together 
with an enormous quantity of animal bones, consisting chiefly of 
the remains of oxen, horses, deer, and swine ; in fact, such a 
mine of osseous remains was opened, that two labourers con- 
tracted with the tenant to perform the work of trenching the 
rath, receiving for remuneration only the bones they met with, 
and they earned, for a considerable period, from two to three 
shillings a-day, by the sale of bones at the rate of eightpence per 
stone. The majority of the bones were those of cattle, evidently 
slaughtered by the rath -dwellers for food ; the greatest quantity 
occurred at the bottom of the inner fosse, having been thrown in 
there apparently in order the more readily to dispose of them. 
The cooking-places, in which the flesh of these animals was 
dressed, consisted of ten small circular-shaped pits, not exceeding 
one foot and a-half in diameter, by two feet in depth ; they were 
not faced with stones, but had been simply dug out in the floor 
of the rath, and were full of charcoal, burned or calcined stones, 
and charred bones ; some of the deposits of ashes were almost 
white, whilst in others the wood-remains were not entirely 
consumed. 

It was evident, however, that the ancient occupants of Dum- 
bell Rath did not subsist entirely on animal food, for their 
granivorous propensities were sufficiently testified by the discovery 
of a number of querns or handniills of various sizes, for grind- 
ing corn. A considerable quantity of other rude domestic 
utensils were also brought to light. 

The result of the investigation of this rath-site furnished a 
not uninteresting glimpse of the past domestic economy of the 
inhabitants. We should now- a-day s esteem their condition as 
ver}' barbarous, notwithstanding that the ornamental work of 
their combs, brooches, and other articles of personal adornment 
proves them to have been acquainted with ideas of art, yet, their 
notions of comfort or of sanitary arrangements were limited in 
the extreme. It was evidently their habit to squat upon the 
ground around their rude hearths, and the area within the rath 
must have been in an indescribable, soaked, muddy, and trampled 
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condition. Their meals concluded, they flung away the bones 
they had been gnawing, which were afterwards trampled into the 
muddy ground, or accumulates! in immense heaps in the bottom 
of the ditch surrounding the dwelling, decomposing and emitting 
noxious effluvia. 

The discovery of articles of Hint, stone, Iwne, bronze, and 
iron shows that the rath was used as a placo of habitation not 
oidy in primitive, but also in medieval and even modern, times. 

Localities that had been at one time devoted to culinary pur- 
poses are occasionally discovered, sometimes in arable land, but 
more frequently covered by a considerable depth of bog. They 
are designated Falachda na Feine^ i.e. the cooking places of the 
Fians or warriors. Tlie country people relate that these places 
were, in ancient days, frequented by the Feni or military forces 
of Erin, who s))ent part of every year in the pursuit of wild 
animals, forming camps in favourable ix)sitions. 

Edward Fitzgerald, in Vfstltjtx and lulirs of the Primeral Veriod^ 
l^ives a description of ancient cooking-places observed by him in 
the vicinity of Youghal : — 

** Identified with Fionn and the Fenians — relics of our 
primeval hunters, to be met with in numbers throughout the 
country, on uncultivate<l moors and mountain-lands — are the 
Fenian hearths or cooking -pi aces known to our peasantry as 
• FuUocht Fionns.' These are moimds of broken stones, usually 
€Overe<l with the old Irish furze or heath ; and are always found 
near rivulets or springs, and in the neighbourhood of raths. 
The fullochts usually [)resent the appearance of a horse-shoe in 
plan ; hea{)e<l all round an irregular circle, hollowed in the 
centre, and o|x*n at one side. Several of them have been exca- 
vat^Hl, and in them an oaken cistern or vat has invariably l)een 
<liscovere<l. Al)out two years and a-half ago, in company with 
Mr. William Ilackett, of Midleton, we opened a fullocht, back of 
BillH>rry Hill, on the lands of Ballysimon, near Midleton ; and 
after clearing to alnjut three feet un(ler the surface, we discovered 
an oaken cistern seven feet six inches long, four feet wide, and 
twelve inches in depth. The tiniUTs wen» al)out three inches in 
thickness, but insteiul of IwMng coni|x>sed of sawn planks, as 
usual, Inui all the ap|H'arance of being cleft ; the sides were 
groovnl and the ends slipped down ; the l)ottoin l)oards projecttnl 
l>eyond the en<ls. and were also grooved to receive them ; all 
were fastennl to;;ether with wcnxlen bninnels. The cistern lav 
on a compa4*t ImmI of marl, and its sides wen? .surrounde<l with the 
same material. Some have given it as their opinion, that these 
♦•ist4*rns were um-*! by the Fenians for lx)iling or cookinir, and 
that the stones were lieattMl red hot, and thrown into them for 
that pur)M)si> ; but it seems to me far more probable that i\\^r^ 
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heaps of burnt stones — Fullocbt Pionns or Fenian Hearths, as 
the peasantry name them — were used in the same manner as in 
what are called * Griosachs,' in which, when properly heated, 
they covered up and roasted their roots and spoils of the chase/' 

In Waterford these cooking-places are called Fullogh Fen, 
which, it is stated, means the '^ boiling-place or fireplace of the 
deer.'* When describing these cooking-places in the county Water- 
ford, Mr. John Quinlan remarks that, wherever a well or spring 
develops into a good sized rivulet, you will not walk far before 
coming on an hemispherical mound having an opening towards the 
stream. In their perfect state these cooking-places present, in shape, 
the appearance of the sole of a horse's foot with the shoe on ; the 
shoe represented by the protecting wall ; the sole by the flagged 
floor of the hearth, formed of heavy sandstone blocks where the 
small stones were heated ; tlie heel by the opening in the protecting 
wall, with the descending step overlapping the trough, composed 
of an oak tree hollowed out, into which the meat was thrown. 
Both steps and trough have a decline towards the water. The 
theory which suggests itself is, that a great fire having been 
lighted, the round stones thus heated were easily rolled down the 
incline into the trough holding water from the stream ; that the 
stones, when cooled, were taken out, and replaced around the 
fireplace, to be again heated and returned to the trough until the 
water boiled, when the meat was put in and kept at boiling poini 
by a continuance of the process. 

At the present time many tribes of savages cook their food in 
a very similar manner. In New Zealand the Maories, when pro- 
ceeding to cook, heat in the fire the hardest stones they can find. 
On these the food is laid, covered with leaves and earth, an 
opening being left through which water is poured. This, on 
coming in contact with the heated stones, causes the formation 
of steam, by which means the food is cooked. 

On tlie land of Mr. James Ryan, of Foulksrath Castle, 
county Kilkenny, a primitive cooking place was discovered, in 
which the early inhabitants of the country baked or roasted 
their food, in a pit lined and covered with small heated stones, 
over which, during the cooking, clay was heaped. In England, 
also, in some of the swamps in Essex and elsewhere, heaps of 
burnt clay are of frequent occurrence. In several places in 
Ireland, near the edge of bogs, piles of burnt stones are observ- 
able, more especially near tlie lake dwelling in Moynagh Lake, 
county Meath, a peculiarity noticed also near the sites of lake 
dwellings at Drumkeery and other localities. Similar discoveries 
have been made in connexion with some lacustrine settlements 
in the Swiss lakes. There are, or were, eight such sites near 
Moynagh Lake. Remains of this class are common enough, as 
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there 18 hardly an extensive moor in Ireland on which may not 
he seen, at least, one heap. 

The name of the ancient Irish war-goddess, Morrigan, is 
found connected with many of these fire-places, particularly 
those of great size. One historical site was situated at Tara ; 
another, near a fairy mound in Tipperary, is mentioned in an 
Irish tract, styled the *' Little Dialogue,'* contained in the 
** Book of Lismore," and is of interest, as it demonstrates the 
fact that these cooking- places were always made within easy 
distance of a good supply of water. Two heroes, having erected 
a hut and made a cooking -place, went to a neighhouring stream 
to wash their hands. *' Here is the site of a fulacht,*' said one. 
•• True,** replied the other, ** and this is a fulacht-na-Marru^a 
{i.e. Morrig^n's Hearth), which is not to be made without water,** 
1.^. there should be a supply of water near at hand. 

In the summer of 1887, when a road was being formed 
through a bog in the townland of Knockaunbaun, in the county 
Sligo, traces of numerous tire-places were discovered at from five 
to seven feet beneath the present surface. There was a pave- 
ment of small stones for the purpose of forming the hearth ; six 
inches of black mould lay between the paving and red clay. The 
labourers cut across the track of a group of small fires, and also 
diiiclosed a large one, the hearth in the latter being semicircular 
in shape, and thirty feet in diameter. Under the latter lay three 
cartloatls of pa\ing stones, but from the combined action of fire 
and water they all crumbled in pieces when shovelled up to the 
surface. In sinking a drain the site of another large fireplace, 
forty feet in length, l)ecame exposed. It was paved with stones 
of the same kind, covere<l with a quantity of charcoal and ashes. 

Keating, in his fabulous History, thus describes the ancient 
custom of the Irish : — ** The method of dressing their meat was 
very particular, for when they had success in hunting it was 
their custom in the forenoon to send their huntsman, with what 
they had killed, to a proper place where there was plenty of 
wood and water ; there they kin(lle<l great fires, into which their 
way was to throw a number of large stones, where they were to 
continue till they were re<l hot ; then they applied themselves to 
dig great pits in the earth, into one of which, ujwn the Iwtlom, 
they uk4mI to lay some of tliesi* hot stones an a pavement, uiwn 
them they would plac<* the raw Hesli, lK)inid up hard in green 
sedge and bullrushes. Over these bundles w*Te fixed another 
layer of hot stones, tlien a quantity of tlesh, and this methml 
was observe<l until the pit was full. In this manner their tlesh 
was sodden or stewetl till it was fit to eat, then they uncoven'd it, 
and when the hole whh eniptie<l they began their meal." 

In the year 1804, when a fanner at Anlnahue, county C'arlow, 
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was sinking a pit for gravel, he observed that in one place the 
subsoil was mixed with bones in a fragmentary condition, and 
was also of a darker, richer, and softer description than the sur- 
rounding earth. So struck was he with its apparent richness 
that he utilized the earth as manure to the extent of some seven 
hundred cart-loads. A sample was sent to a chemist, who gave 
it as his opinion that it was worth nine shillings a ton. This 
stratum of rich earth filled what had evidently been a trench of 
irregular curved shape, with occasional offshoots of minor extent, 
the whole being interspersed with animal bones consisting of the 
remains of oxen, horses, dogs, sheep, pigs, goats and fowl, together 
with portions of several crania; in many instances a fractured 
depression in the centre of the forehead indicating that death had 
been caused by a blow from some heavy blunt instrament. 
There was nothing on the surface, or in the appearance of the 
field, to indicate the existence of this ** midden.'' The trench, 
made in following the layer of rich earth, was, in some places, at 
least ten feet deep, and measured from two to six feet in breadth. 
At the bottom of the trench, in several spots, stones disposed in 
a circular form were found, evidently constituting hearths ; the 
<;entre was filled with charcoal, in which were ** clinkers." 
Several stone-hatchets, portions of h quern, bone-pins, fragments 
of combs, of rude pottery, and pieces of iron, together with the 
prevalence of the before -mentioned clinkers, showed that the 
deposit belonged to a comparatively recent period. 

Ordinary bones of animals burn freely ; one-third of their con- 
stituents is combustible ; and there is oil and marrow in the 
interior of the larger bones. Bones long buried may, as has been 
already shown, still retain a large proportion of animal matter. 
In an article published in 1825, J)r. Hart describes a bonfire of a 
heap of bones of the extinct Irish deer, lighted in celebration of 
the battle of Waterloo. The remains of the long extinct gigantic 
deer gave out as good a blaze as the bones of horses, then usually 
employed on such occasions. The remarks of the French traveller, 
Latocnaye, in his ** Promenade en Irelande," published in 1797, 
regarding fires of bones made by children on certain holidays, is 
^corroborated by a passage in a Latin MS. in the Harleian Collec- 
tion, of which the following is the purport : — ** On St. John's Eve 
the bovs in some districts collect bones and other refuse, which 
they burn together, and thence great smoke is produced in the 
air." This refers to the custom as then prevailing in parts of 
England ; it is stated that similar fires are still made on St. John's 
Day in some of the most remote districts in France. 

It is quite possible that the masses of half calcined bones 
found in the sites of ancient funeral pyres, in the kitchen -middens 
of raths, cashels, lake dwellings, and seaside settlements, are the 
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remains of fuel so employed in the cooking of primitive times. 
Fires made of bones are still used by savage tribes. Even 
Dan^'in expresses surprise at the skill with which his guide in the 
Falkland Islands substituted the skeleton of a bullock recently 
kille<l, for ordinary brushwoo<1, of which there was a scarcity, and 
mentions the hot tire made by the bones. He was also informed 
that, in winter, beasts killed by the natives were often roasted by 
weans of burning the bones belonging to them. 

The following passage from Herodotus describes this custom 
&H being practised in most remote times : — ** As Scythia is very 
barren of wood, they (i.^. the Scythians) have the following con- 
trivance to dress the Hesh of the victim. Having flayed the 
animal, they strip the flesh from the bones, and, if they have 
them at hand, they throw it into certain pots made in Scythia, 
and resembling the Lesbian caldrons, though somewhat larger ; 
under these a fire is made with the bones. If these pots cannot 
be procured, they enclose the flesh with a certain quantity of 
water in the paunch of the victim, and make fire with the bones 
as before. The bones being very inflammable, and the paunch 
without difficulty being made to contain the flesh separated from 
the bone, the ox is thus made to dress itself, which is also the 
case with other victims. When the whole is reatlv, he who sacri- 
fices, throws before him with some solemnity the entniils, and the 
more choice pieces. They sacrifice different animals, but horses 
in particular.** 

Ilesources eciually extraordinary are employed in easteni and 
other countries where there is great scarcity of fuel. In Arabia, 
in parts of Persia, India, and the west of Ireland, drie<l cowdung 
is utilized. The prophet Kzekiel was, according to his own 
account, ordereil to cook his food in a most extraordinary 
manner (chap, iv., r. 12 and 15) ; and from chap, xxiv., r. 5, the 
inference may Ik? fairly dniwn that the burning of bones, in lieu 
of lietter fuel, was not a very unusual circumstance in Judiea, as 
the prophet is directed to take the choice of the flock, and bum 
the l)ones under it, and to Iniil it well. Of a truth ** that which 
hath been is that which shall Ik> ; and that which hath been done 
is that which shall Ik* doiu' ; and there is no new thing under the 
sun. ' 
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MAN AS AUTHOR, ARTIST, SCULPTOR. 

IVriod during >vliicli Christianity has reigned — insignificant when conipared 
with that occupied hv pre-Christian religion — Invention of writing. U 
the Iri»l» Oghttn alpluibet ancient or modern ? — Irish literature a mere 
literary protoplasm — Bears undoubted marks of Christian Adaptors, 
Redactoi*8 and Tunipercrs — Legend of liough Xeagh — St. Fahan — the TSdn 
B6 Cualnge— O.-sian and St. Patrick — Value of stories best judged by the 
Archceologist— Myths and Tales invented to point a moral — Tht? Baker and 
artificial rain — The Children of Lir— Borrowed Tales — The Hare and the 
Oyster — Th« Irish Chief and King Midas — Thei-sites and Conan — Balor and 
Perseus — Hercules and Coolin — Enumei-ation of Wild Legends — All diride 
into two periods, one early, one late, and were clerically pruned — Art of 
Early Man confined to linear decorative patterns — Exception, the extra- 
ordinary life-like i)ictures of the Cavemen of Gaul— Otherwise Irish and 
Contiiientlil Ornamentation the same — Mistakes and Forgeries — Descrip- 
tion of various Rock-Scribings — The most curious being Cup-uud-Ring 
Markings — Their pmbable significance. 

The Irish l:eading, as well as the nou -reading, puhlic are moved 
hy impulse rather than hy reason, and in nothing is this more 
strikingly exeniplilied than when the genuineness of so-calietl 
ancient Irish history is, for a moment, called in question. In 
this trait they do not stand alone, for have we not the episode of 
the hot-heacled Welshman, who nearly killed a well-knoNvn 
arclueologist because he had the temerity to doubt, and even to 
dispute, the allegation, that Adam and P^ve spoke Welsh in the 
(larden of Kden. Every savage race (and, as a matter of fact, 
every civilized race) considers itself the highest and the best, 
just as, in religion, each sect regards itself as tlie elect of man- 
kind and of ll(>aven ; even the most amiably disposed individuals 
are not above this weakness. Some few might even feel inclined 
to sing, with approval, the following verse, which has, however, 
not yet found its way into a Christian hynmal : — 

'* We are the Sweet Klected ft-w, 
May all the rest l>e dannied, 
Thm' '> room cnouj;h in lltll for you : 
\V«' NVJii't huvc liiuvtMi I r.tnuin'<l." 
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From this it is certain that — 

** Hell were too small if man were judged by man.*' 

Thus, to attempt to stem the strong current of Irish popular 
opinion, even in matters so academical as archaeological theories, 
is by no means a pkasant task, for although, in general, every- 
one is most anxious to assert, and often succeeils in convincing 
liimself, that he is only anxious to learn the truth ; yet, when 
the truth is disclosed, if it he contrary to his preconceived 
impressions, a spirit, not of receptivity, but of impatience and 
intolerance is displayed. Although the object may be simply to 
put forward the correct aspect of the matti'r, the views of other 
writers are thereby necessarily controverted ; for it is im|)ossible 
to demonstrate the fallacy of certain popular ideas without, at 
the same time, demonstrating that their professors were deluded, 
and no one, thus situate<l, likes to be told, much less to be 
convince<l, that he is in error. 

We have been given very sound advice as to the kind of 
foundation we ought to select, when we desire to erect a building 
able to resist both the ravages of time, and the violent assaults of 
flooils and of storms. In a material building we seek to lay the 
foundations U[K>n a rock, so in constructing a theory we ought to 
iteek a firm foundation of ascertained fact. Further, the best 
evidence that our theory is true is, that new facts, as they arise, 
easily tind their place in it, and are at home in it. If the theory 
is false, new facts are with difticulty forced into relation with it, 
and in time, as they Ix^come more numerous, they disintegrate, 
and finally completely overthrow the theory. If, on the other 
hand, the original theory is true, it expands and grows naturally 
and easily by the assimilati(m of new facts. For instance, 
Petrie's tlu»ory of the origin of the R^und Towers still flourishes, 
but it has adapte<l itself, in Keveral minor particulars, to more 
recent obsenations. Since the publication of Petrie's FiSsay, 
the progress of arelneological investigation has been almost at 
a standstill ; and until the huge mass of undigested matter, 
now accumulati'd in the pages of the Proceedings of leame<l 
societies, has been assiinilaled, the mere recording of discoveries 
has {M*rhaps, for the time, gone far enough. Archieology is 
suffering from a plethora of ** finds," the relative importance 
and age of which, with regard to the date of the earliest of 
the round towvrs, have not yet bi'en detennined. The proper 
stand{M>ini and ineth(Ml of investigation have been lost sight 
of; one part of the puzzle should first Ix* arranged in pro|x*r 
order, and the reniuinder must in due time dn)p into the 
right iK)sition. Pnu'iioal ex|x*rience in actual exploration is 
neces^alry to form a goo<l archieologist ; no amount of head 
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knowledge can make up for deficiency of spade knowledge, for as 
in the quarry the pick of the workman brings to light remains 
of animals and plants long since passed away, so on prehistoric 
sites the spade of the archaeologist turns up traces of the works of 
early man and of his primitive surroundings. Examination of 
articles is preferable to mere book knowledge, and careful study 
of any large collection of antiquities will impart more insight 
into the manufacturing skill of the ancient inhabitants of the 
land than can be otherwise obtained. 

As the writer has elsewhere observed, the period during which 
Christianity has reigned in Ireland is comparatively insignificant 
when compared with that occupied by pre-Christian religion or 
religions. It is strange that of this aspect of the prehistoric 
past we know so little. Our knowledge of it may be compared 
to a rivulet, our ignorance to the ocean. How long the pre- 
historic period may have lasted, or how long it may have 
taken to develop the state of things apparent when Erin first 
comes under authentic historical notice is matter for conjec- 
ture ; all that can be inferred is that it must have covered 
a long period of time, immeasurably longer than from the 
introduction of Christianity to the present day. Archseologists 
may wrangle as to whether iron was introduced before or after the 
commencement of the Christian era ; the exact century of its 
introduction is, for practical purposes, unimportant ; let it suffice 
that its appearance belongs to historic times as regards the 
British Isles. There can be no more conclusive test of the exact 
state of prehistoric civilization than that wliich is afforded by the 
general knowledge and use of metfils. 

Pride in ourselves and pride in our ancestors are common 
foibles of human nature ; occurreiices which redound to the 
glory either of the individual or of the community are am- 
plified and dwelt upon, whilst incidents derogatory to our 
prestige are glossed over or ignored. O'Donovan relates how 
some of his former most intimate friends became his most bittvr 
enemies on his expressing grave doubts regarding the authen- 
ticity of ancient Irish history. 

Many ideas, of which we can just trace the existence now- 
a-days, were prevalent in times more ancient, and especially on 
that border-line where the old creeds of Paganism had not ceased 
to be the sui)erstitions of the newer Christianity. The bards and 
chroniclers of Erin doubtless possessed accounts of some of th.e 
comparatively later settlements, probably more or less founde<l 
on tradition, and having more or less a substratum of truth : 
but on the arrival of the Christian missionaries, and their 
acquisition of the literary (if any) and traditional sources of 
information, the ancient heathen vernacular histories, tales, and 
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poems became embedded in a mosaic of miracle- stories and 
classic legends, so that it is now extremely difficult to separate 
Uie chaff from the gram. This amalgam of Pagan and Christian 
(bought, amongst other absm-dities, traces the pedigree of th(> 
lirsi settlers in Ireland up to Adam. The assertion that Adam 
was the first man is open to question ; there must also, to put it 
in the mildest fonn, be grave doubts regarding the authenticity 
of Uie numerous connecting-links in the alleged chain of un- 
broken descent from our putative parent ; besides the question 
an to whether the whole race is to be traced to a single pair, or 
whether several examples appeared contemporaneously, remains 
Htill open to scientific investigation. At present the weight of 
opinion undoubtedly favours a monogenetic theory, and many of 
the best scientists are as strongly monogenists, as are the most 
ardent upholders of a literal interpretation of Biblical phrase- 
ology. 

There is no credible tradition, no authentic history, to tell 
when man first inhabited the land. Like the mature man, who 
retains no recollection of his earliest infantine days, so the 
aggregate' of men, which now constitutes the nation, has retained 
no remembrances of its earliest years, and but little of the 
successive stages through which it has passed before '* casting off 
the swaddling clothes of ignorance and barbarism," if it has 
even yet done so. How could it l)e other^'ise, when late dis- 
coveries have proved that man inhabited Europe before the 
cxrcurrence of many of those great physical changes which hav<' 
given the Continent its present aspect? And as the same evidenci* 
demonstrates that man was the contenJix)rary of animals whirh 
are now extinct, it is not too much to assume that his existence 
dates back at least as far as, or even before, the epoch of thi* 
Drift. 

The invention of writing gave durability to the reconl of 
impressions ; that wliich was hitherto the sole possi>ssion of the 
brain of a single individual, could not only be imparted to the 
ahole human race, but could Ik* stereotyiKnl for ever ; or, as 
Carlyle tersely puts it, ** in b(M)kH lies the soul of the whole pa«t 
time : the articulate audible voice of the past, when the IkkIv 
and material substance of it has altogether vanished like a 
dream. . . . All that mankind has done, thought, gained, or In^^n, 
iH lying, as in magic presirvalion, in the pages of books." 

The first att^anpts at writing, amongst all nations, and in all 
ages, are of the ideogniphic or pictorial typ<* ; this primitive system 
liecame phonetic, then syllabic, and finally alphaltetical. Kven 
the characti^rs which we us*- nowadays when writing are easily 
discerned t^) be of pictorial origin ; and the designation by whicli 
we describe the complete collection of characters is com|K>S4*d by 

K 
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tlie words Alepb and Beth, the former had originally the form of 
an ox's head, the latter that of a tent. 

In early days, all arts, and in later times that of writing, 
were surrounded with mystery by their professors, were pro- 
secuted amid conjurations and supposed magic, and looked on 
with awe by the superstitious mass of the people, even as, in the 
present day, information reduced to writing is regarded by 
uncultured savages, who cannot comprehend that what has been 
spoken may be transmitted, retained, and repeated, again and 
again, for an indefinite period. 

Ogham, tlie earliest written character known to have been 
used in Ireland, is certainly not pictorial. It must candidly be 
admitted that the Ogham alphabet strikes the unbiassed observer 
as a rearrangement and adaption of an older type of alphabet 
divided into groups of vowels and consonants, each letter consist- 
ing of a line, or lines, variously placed, with regard to a siiigle 
stem line, or the edge of the substance on which it is cut. 

Ogham inscriptions generally begin at the bottom of the stone 
on which they are incised, and read from left to right. Looking 
at au upright Ogham inscribed monument, one mil, in general, 
observe groups of incised strokes, which naturally divide them- 
selves into four different groups : — 

1 . Groups of lines to the left of the edge or stem line. 

2. Groups of lines to the right of the edge or stem line. 

3. Groups of lines of longer strokes than in groups (i) and (ii) crossing 

the edge or stem line ohliquely. 

4. Groups of short strokes or notches upon the edge or stem line. 

The characters comprised in — 

1. Stand for tlie letters B^ X, t\ -V, 3', according as they number 1, 2, 

3, 4 or 6 strokes. 

2. Sttind lor H, 7>, T, C, Q or CU, uceoi-ding as they number 1, 2, 3, 4 

or 5 strokes. 
W. Stand for ^Z', G, XG, ST, ZR, according as they number 1, 2. .3. 4 

or 5 strokes. 
4. Stand for the vowels Ay 0, l\ ii', 7, according as they number I. 2. 

3, 4 or 5 notches. 

Besides these twenty characters, there are a few used to denote 
diphthongs, and rarely employed, as also signs for the letters 
P, -Y, ami 1'. 

Whether before the introduction of Christianity the Irish 
jK)sses8ed an alphabet, differing thus from that in use in Europe, 
is a question which has been debated with acrimony by students 
of Irish Archaeology, for with this early knowledge, or want of 
knowledge, of letters, is involved, to a great degree, the genuine- 
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nesA or untrustworthiness of ancient Irisli history. Those who 
maintain that the Irish were in ante-Christian times really in 
possession of such a unique alphabet appeal to the authority of 
Irish MSS. which state that this alphabet was introduced into 
the kingdom some thirteen centuries before the birth of Christ. 
They also refer to the MS. Irish Romances, which contain 
allusions to Ogham, described in them as employed either for the 
purpose of conveying intelligence, or for sepulchral inscriptions \^ 
they point to existing monuments presenting Ogham characters, 
and assert that they belong to a very remote and Pagan period. 
<hi the other hand those Irish archteologists who dissent from all 
this, allege that the accounts of the invention and introduction 
<:f Ogham into Ireland bear the most transparent marks of 
ba<lly invented fiction, and contend that its very systematic 
arrangement demonstrates that its inventors possessed advanced 
grammatical knowledge, and were evidently acquainted with 
alphabets of the onlinary kind from which they drew the idea of 
tlie Ogham alphabet. With regard to the testimony of the Irish 
romances, they deny their antiquity, and assert that a very 
considerable numb(»r of still existing Ogham monuments indubi- 
tably belong — judging by internal evidences and the emblems 
and inscriptions which they bear — to Christian times. 

In late Irish MSS., accounts of the erection of Ogham- 
inscribe<l stones over the bodies of the dead are by no means 
uncommon. In one of the MSS. it is recounted that on the 
arrival of St. Mochaoinhog in Ireland, the children of Lir, who, 
centuries before, had been metamorphose<l into swans, were 
4isenchanted, and when dying, were baptised by the Saint. 
**Tlieir tombstone was raised over their tomb, and their Ogham 
tianies were written, their lamentation rites were performed, and 
llimven was obtained for their souls through the prayers of 
St. Mochaoinhog." The Saint was, however, not always so 
prayerfully inclined. He ** cursed fervently " the King, who had 
trieil to take possession of *• The Sons of Lir," and ** he bestowe<l 

• For in«tiint«», on on** «x-( .i«»i<>n. the mythical hen> Ciithullin (C<M)lin), when 
frmvi^minfc a furtMit, kaw aw '\\\mx'\\vs<\ pillar-!»tone. und hung round it a verso in 
i^T^Uxm character carved hy him u{)on a withi*. The w.\xtiv heru in ('I«hj! where 
repnnM*nt<H] a« iMmdini; inf/rimttion to Maevo, Qucvn of Conuaught, hy meant 
of cutting or M-rihing on nand^. 

The ikin of a S<o!ti%li chi«»f is d»'«MrilHHl as cutting Ogham rhararlori on ihf 
handle of a i|M«ai. In A.t». 408, (\jm', n^iti of the King of Mun«it*>r, waj driyen 
hy hi* father into exih*. ]!♦• fled to th** court of a .S< ottinh rhi«*f, hul hefore 
apftearing in the king'i pre^M-iice, an Ogham in*^ ription on hi!« HhicM wat 
dt*rovere<l, and dccipheie*! hy a fiiend, who thun «avcd th«* prinr».«*« lift* ; the 
tiiM ription being to the cfTitt that. »h<>uld he arrive at the Scott iiih court b} 
oar. hit head woh to Im» tut off l>efore evening; and if by night, it i»a«to he 
rat olT be/ore morning. 

K 2 
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reproaches and maledictions" on him, whilst *' shortness of life 
and Hell " were the portion he allotted to the King's wife. 
Needless to say hoth the excommunicated died shortly after. 

Ogham-writing has been found principally in the form of 
tomb-inscriptions, and does not seem capable of being adapted to 
chronicle elaborate and detailed histories, or long flowing poetic 
compositions. Despite the tract in the Book of Ballymote^ well- 
known to antiquaries, elucidatory of the Ogham alphabet, early 
essayists, in attempting to read these inscriptions could make no 
progress. The ordinary modern method of deciphering, which 
assumes that the letters to be unravelled, are di^dded into words, 
is inapplicable to the Ogham character, which is written continu- 
ously, like uncial characters, beginning, as already stated, in 
general from the bottom, and is read upwards from left to right. 
Yet a key was discovered, for, in course of investigation, the strokes 
of a group which occurred in almost every inscription were identi- 
fied as reading Maqi, the ancient genitive form of Mac, a son. 
This conclusion was afterwards corroborated from a source not 
then known to be in existence, the monumental stones of Wales, 
inscribed in Roman characters, with corresponding Oghams. 

In Irish Ogham inscriptions there is, in general, only the 

dry formula, ** the son of '* ; tlie first 

name being usually in the genitive, the word ** stone" understood. 
The brevity of these mortuary notices is well illustrated by the 
account of the death and burial of a celebrated warrior alleged to 
have been slain about a.d. 800, which concludes thus : — ** There is 
a pillar-stone on the cam and an Ogham is inscribed on the end 
of the pillar-stone which is in the earth, and what is on it is, 
Eochaid Ainjthech herey 

Though more or less distributed over the kingdom, the greater 
number of inscriptions, as yet discovered, have been found in the 
south, principally in the counties of Kerry and Cork ; the stones 
appear to be, for the most part, sepulchral, or commemorative ; 
yet, though several proper names occurring on Ogham monuments 
are to be met in the Irish Annals, it is doubtful whether many 
have been so identified as to give the exact date of the period in 
which the individual lived whose memory it was intendeil thus to 
perpetuate. 

The absorbing interest which Ogham inscriptions at one lime 
excited is now on the decline. At first it was thought that the 
method of writing wliich tlioy displayed was of great antiquity. 
Indeed some believed there were present in these inscriptions 
traces of a very primitive form of Celtic, but the tendency of recent 
research has been to bring their date down to more recent years, 
whilst the growing belief that they are often designedly obscure, 
or cryptic, has latterly discouraged incjuiry. It is obvious that 
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■«(if Hecnx'jr trero desired, tliis cipher rai{thl be made mori' 
alMlraae by varying the iiiiinbev of strokes, as hy commencing wJlh 
(«(■ or more al tbe comraenc«meiit of each series or groups (seti 
J p. IflO). A Kreut number of oryptit; spcoiiiietiH of tliis dius an; 
Lgivt4i in the tract on O^^hnni, iii tlio liook •>( HMUmote, but they 
rt all mtohablo into the ori^^iiwl key ciplior, in winch each wt 
i fiw iM>inin('nc<''< with a single f-troki;. 

At th« «ntl of the tract on Ughani hefoie nitintioned, thero 
< aliout eighty dilferent forms of tbe alphabet, exhibiting 
w tbe various modlAcations Ui which it had been subjected. 
Kit is useless lo assert that Irish grammarians, who used and 
Twrot« about 0)(ham, were unaciuaiiit<Ml with Scandinavian or 
I.Ali)(I«>-SaxMn nmiKi; for aninngst these Ogam alphahuts uru two 
1 Ikmic alphuU'ts, oni< Mtyhil '• Th« Ogham of the men of Iioolian," 
I Ihit utlit>r "Thi^ Ogham of the foreigners.'' Thus Ogham wa« 
■bitmpil hy |H>rKonN aciiuainted with the later and di-vi'Iopw) 
Tjlnnic alphabet. A few antiquaries were emhtietl witli a violent 
fwjmiice against tlie genuinenets of Ugham texts, engendered by 
' ■ faBoifiil and absurd sp<^c^lalions wliich passed muster as 
a liiariiing. Petrie would jimhably bavi- been glad to 
' ' H cballi^ngi' Ui the MuuhUt arcliH-oiogiiitB to prove 
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tanilid t'i«timony to the authenticity of 

f inmriptions wliicli he bad previously impugned. 

Many Ogham -inscribed monumental stones are. In general, 

la nuiterial foreign to the district in which they have been 

id, and an unually formed of iiandstone : this occurring 

■itly would tend to show that a block of sandttoue was 

Awwlii-n- Olid brought to the n'Kjuired place, an being 

1 morn rnnvi'uient for working uptui. The old ^tculplon 

architfct* appear lo have iKisNesiieil luime kni)wl<>dg(! of iho 

lcb«-rnical rouMituents of the mah-rials with which they workod, 

ifnr eaclielpt ami the sustaining walls of passages and chambers— 

vLelfai^r in tumuli, carnn. or sooterrains— nmy be formed of 

estoDe, or of thr uearent description of stone available, bat 

Ima the wiali wax to r]if»mt<^ a BngNtonr. careful selectioii wai 

R not only of a durable, but aWi of an eauily-wnrkMl matiirial. 

Tlie MtomM upon which Ogham iiiwriplinn* havi> Im-iui found 

f^nbnldRd in (he walls nf rhurcheo demon strait' that they were 

njy uUlised a* building material, for oome of them wer« nland 

I which pi'eveni<>d their in*rnptinns liring rraif, onJ 

■ were h am m-^r- dressed on the angles, portioiis of ibl 

a Iiaviii); bet'i) knockeil off in order to produec an angl 

r the new pur|HMt to vrlticfa it watf devoted. 

%Ha It is allcgiil that at a |)i-riod When k»Dwk>d|t« of 0|ihl 

I, or when tile mointmalti ba>l censed tu c 
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the veneration of succeeding generations, these monuments were 
sometimes appropriated hy Christians* A cross is reputed to have 
been carved on the uninscribed end of one stone, which had been 
originally fastened in the earth, and the stone was then turned 
upside down, the original top with its Ogham inscription being 
buried in the ground. A writer holding other views, alleges that 
he found a cross-inscribed monument, and into the sacred symbol 
some of the Ogham scores had been sunk, thus demonstrating 
that the latter had been cut subsequent to the sculpturing of the 
cross. If the question be asked why these monuments do not all 
bear the sign of the cross, supposing that they all belong to 
Christian times, the suggestion may be hazarded that, in early 
times, such may not have been the custom, whilst it is quite 
possible, even very probable, that some of them may be the monu- 
ments of Pagans, as Paganism survived in Ireland for centuries 
after the advent of St. Patrick. 

Of the many Ogham-inscribed stones which have been dis- 
covered in the souterrains of raths, few bear the sacred symbol of 
the Christian faith. These stones were merely used as materials 
by the rath-builders, as were their companions by church-builders, 
perhaps so late as the tenth or eleventh century — and were drawn 
from more ancient monuments, probably from old disused graves 
or graveyards, and utilised by architects who felt no reverence 
for such memorials. 

There is also a class of irregular rock-scorings, some of which, 
as at Loughcrew, Dowth, Carrowmore, and New Grange, may 
be genuine Ogham, although roughly and irregularly executed, 
whilst others are of a character which precludes their classification 
imder this heading. 

Qghamic scribiiigs have been found on bone-pins and other 
ornaments from the lake-dwellings of Ballinderry and Strokes- 
town ; the scorings seem to resemble runic characters, but it could 
not be authoritatively decided that they were actually runes ; and 
no archaeologist has been able, as yet, to interpret the seemingly 
well-marked scorings. A stone axe, on which is incised an Ogham 
inscription, was also discovered in another locality. 

Yallancey makes mention of a silver brooch, bearing on it an 
inscription in Ogham character, discovered in the year 1806, by 
a peasant turning up the ground on the hill of Ballyspellan, in 
the barony of Galmoy, county Kilkenny. The front of the 
brooch is ornamented by a device of entwined serpents; the back 
presents four lines in Ogham character ; all the words, with one 
exception, are proper names ; the brooch is identifie<l as belongin^r 
to the latter part of the eleventh or coniniencement of the twelftli 
century. 

In the present state of knowledge on the subject, it is rash t<> 
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hazanl an opinion as to the age in which Irish Ogham mortuary 
inscripiionB were incised ; it may, however, he suggested that the 
period of their employment extends from prohahly the fifth 
century a.d., to the eighth century, and likely much later ; for 
Romano- British Ogham hilingual inscriptions appear, judging hy 
the Latin lettering, to date certainly not earlier than from 
A.D. 400 to 500. 

Even in modem days, we find that savage peoples use a 
character which conveys the meaning intende<l, although it can- 
not be called writing. A friend of the writer's, when on the 
(Geological Survey of Western Australia, about the year 1886, 
liad a message conveyed several hundred miles, from the interior 
to the coast, by means of various shaped notches and other 
devices cut on a stick by a native. These Australian message or 
'* talking sticks '* are very curious, for they belong to a people 
«levoid of what we look upon as alphabetical knowledge, and yet 
the notches, lines, and devices are interpreted by the recipient in 
the sense intended by the sender. In any case, even to the initi- 
ated, it must have been a task of no small difficulty to read them ; 
to commence with, the deciphering was probably accompanied 
with an oral explanation as to what special fact or record was 
referred to, and what thedififerent symbols represented, and, unless 
thus* explained, could not be read by the uninitiated. This giv^n, 
the rest must have been comparatively easy. One rudimentary 
Australian letter, described in the Satiinlaif Uerieir, consisted of a 
piece of wood, five mches long by one broad, painted re<l with blood 
and (X!hre, with a neck round which a string was fastened. At the 
very head is incised what resembles a capital T ; beneath this 
iH a symbol like a large figure s<»ven, with a crescent moon on 
each side, and below there is a broad arrow. On the left-hand 
Hide beneath is a row of figures of seven. On the back are many 
jilanting notches, two straight lines, and the field below is filleil 
with a herring-bone pattern. 

This piece of wood is a message-stick of the Wootka tribe, 
who live in the northern ti*rritory of South Australia, and was 
carried by one of the tribe on a conmiercial mission to a distant 
tribe calle<l Nootkas. The meaning of the hieroglyphics is as 
follows! — The markings on the back are the meswnger's cre- 
dentials, i.<. the tribal totems ; for if he Iwrt* a slick whose 
meaning he could not interpret, he would be spi»are<l by the 
trilie to whom he went. Ik^side the heralclio marks on tht> 
back are two straight lines which denote that the messenger is 
carrying two long and heavy si)ears as objects of barter. Th«» 
figure seven stands for a fighting weafKm, a kind of wooden axe. 
The crescents denote war l)Oomerangs ; the T and the bnmd 
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arrow mean that the messenger is to stop at the station of a 
squatter who uses this mark as a brand for his stock, where \w 
is to leave Ihe heavy boomerangs and spears. The crowd of 
sevens means that he is to get as many wooden axes from tlie 
other tribe as he can. Triangular marks represent the number 
of days during which he may be absent. Thus, the whole 
message on the stick reads : — " The Wootka tribe to the NootLa 
tribe. The bearer carries boomerangs and spears. These he is 
to barter with the Nootkas for wooden axes. His leave of 
absence is for a week. He is to find the Nootkas near Thomp- 
son's station." 

The following elucidatory anecdote was forwarded by a cor- 
respondent interested in the subject. He states that, so late as 
the year 1860, a gentleman living near Canterbury had an 
illiterate bailiff, who kept the general as well as the harvest 
accounts of a farm, consisting of about 250 acres, by means of 
squared hazel wands, about four feet in length, on which he cut 
notches and other devices. At the end of harvest he gave an 
account to his master of the number and size of the loads on 
carts which left the fields, the money which was drawn and 
paid from time to time, together with the balance remaining due. 
An incident during the hop-picking season in the south of 
England, in the middle of the century, shows to what a late date 
tallies were employed. A farmer is described as ** girdled with 
long bits of narrow wood, like so many skewers : he was stop- 
ping before one group after another, and cutting notches on 
these tallies, and corresponding ones cm that each hop-picker 
presented to him.*' The notches on tlie tallies were by way of a 
memorandum of the number of baskets filled by each individual. 

Among the Fijians, men sent with messages used certain 
mnemonic aids ; and the New Zealanders conveyed information to 
distant tribes, during times of war, by marks on gourds. Amongst 
savages, twigs bent or broken on trees, or bushes beside the path, 
or broken off and left in certain conventional positions on or 
beside the track, convey messages and warnings easily interpreted 
by others following those who left these symbols, placed so as to 
impart information, as to the direction to be followed, contin- 
gencies to be expected, dangers to be guarded against, the 
numbers of friends or of enemies, or other incidents and intelli- 
gence. Is not this the genesis of writing ? 

In the present day we can hardly realize the condition of the 
many past generations who obtained any information or educa- 
tion they possessed without the aid of books, by mere oral 
instruction and traditional stories, through the medium of a 
tongue, if not now extinct, yet in a moribund condition, and 
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which possesfu^ ver^* little, either ancient or modei*n, published 
litvraiore in the ordinary acceptance of the temi — 

** *Tis f Ailing, oh, 'tis fading, like the leaves upon t)ie trees. 
In murmuring tone *tis dying, like the wail upon the hrecze, 
'Tis swifily disappearing, as footprints on the shore, 
Where the Burrow, and the Erne, and Loeh Swilly's waters roar, 
Where the parting sunlieani kisses l/och Corrib in the West, 
And Ocean, like a mother, clasps the Shannon to her breast.*' 

Spasmodic efiforts have been made to arrest its decline, and 
itH study has been introduced by the Intermediate Education 
Commissioners into their examinations, a mere waste of time for 
ortlinary schoolboys, for it may be asked whether Irish is exten- 
sively used, or whether it^ literature has any real value in the 
current of every-day life. The most ardent enthusiast for the 
Ntudy of the Irish language can hardly maintain that it is spoken 
by a large or important section of the population, but the question 
of its literature stands on a dififerent footing. The language of 
Athens or of Rome may be well worth attention long after it 
has ceased to be spoken ; but in the case of Irish literature a 
distinction must be drawn l>etween the Latin MSB. produced 
in the Irish monasteries which spread the fame of their scribes 
over Europe, and Gaelic MS8. of a later date. There are, no 
doubt, old writings, Le, occasional meagre insertions of the Gaelic 
language, short treatises intro<h]ced into Latin MSS., as well as 
inscriptions in Ogham character. These however, cannot be 
clasHiHl under the hea<l of literature. Putting on one side early 
Latin MSS., religious treatises and Ogham inscriptions, it is 
difficult to discover an Irish MS. (those at present translated 
are, it is to be presumed, done into English as being samples! 
that, to thc» ordinary nineteenth -century rtfader, does not appear 
extremely childish. Irish litt*rature is mere protoplasm. If it 
ha<l a history, its record would show an arrested development. 
I'nder favourable circumstances it might have become vertebrate, 
or at any rate more life-like, but various causes ap()ear to have 
worke<i in unison in opposition to its growth ; and in regard to 
Irish poetry, it is rt'latctl to lit<*rature, pro|)erly so called, as a 
nebula is to a star. The most that can Ik* said in its praise is 
that it is a rudimentnrv ffTort towards a maturitv never attained. 
Far the most val'iabh' part of Irish liteniture is that portion that 
throws light u|Km the* earlier history of the country, and to 
«*xtrac*t thi* true from the falsi* is a complicated and diflicult 
task ; but the race of Irish scholars, who alone can deal with 
thc'Ht* «|Uestions, in n(»t likfly to become extinct, even should the 
language cease* to l)e s|)oken. 

With res|)ect to this >X\\i\s of early Irish history, as extracted 
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from the annalists and biographers, what is most required is, an 
increased application of the critical spirit. Dr. J. K. Ingi*ain 
remarks that : — ** We have often in the past too readily assuinetl 
the truth of any statement found (as the phrase is) in one of our 
old books without examining the trustworthiness and the sources 
of knowledge of each authority. To take an example, in 0*Curry s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, there is abundant learn- 
ing, a wealth of quotation from the Chronicles, but in criticism 
it falls, I think, far short of the works of the recent Scottish 
historians. Criticism, I am aware, is not popular.'* Yet old 
books, sacred books, even the Bible itself, have had to submit to 
the searching analysis of modern criticism, with the result that, 
with regard to the latter, advanced and liberal-minded German 
theologians have, in the New Testament, resigned belief in 
miracles ; whilst in the Old Testament, they have given up the 
authenticity and authority of most of the Pentateuch. With 
the yielding of all this, there is little for modem criticism to 
attack. Even the more ** orthodox '* English school do not hold 
that the destruction of the swine was ** a miracle," look on 
Genesis as a composite work, and do not treat the earlier part 
as strict history. 

When their characters are subjected to analysis, the heroes 
and heroines of the earliest Irish traditions are certainly not 
Christian, whilst in the prevalent narratives, the varnish of 
Christianity is but thinly applied. Most of the tales, at least 
those that have been at present translated, are but clumsily 
patched together, so that the junction of the Pagan and Christian 
portions is quite apparent. Take, for example, the legend of tlie 
formation of the present Lough Neagh. The scene is laid in the 
first century of the Christian era : consequently before the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland. In the King's palace, which 
stood in the centre of the plain now occupied by the lake, was an 
enchanted well (its origin was, to say the least, very peculiar » ; 
when not in use it was kept covered, as, owing to its magical 
properties, it would otherwise burst forth in a raging Hood. 
Through neglect of the ** person in charge," it was left one 
morning uncovered ; it overflowed, and all the members of the 
King's household, with the exception of three, were drowned, 
and the present sheet of water was formed. One of the 
persons thus preserved was a woman styled Liban, who, together 
with her lap-dog, was, l)y magic, permitted to live in safety 
beneath the waters. Liban soon became tired of her inactive 
life, and beholding with envy the lively tenants of the lake dart- 
ing about and around her, expressed the wish of being change<1 
into a salmon. Instantly, with the exception of her heiul, she 
was thus transformed, whilst her lap-dog became an otter, and 
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in this nmnner she continued to roam for the space of three 
hundred years, until — and here the Christianising of the old 
story visibly appears — she is caught in the net of an Irish saint, is 
brought ashore, resumes her human form, sings her story in 
melimcholy verse, receives the rites of the Church, dies immedi- 
ately, and is buried in all the odour of sanctity. 

A result similar to the overflowing of Lough Neagh, from 
neglecting or disobeying the forms prescribe<l when procuring 
a supernatural supply of water, occurs when what may be termed 
the '* rush enchantment ** is practised. It is as follows : — In 
certain localities (needless to say, on low- lying ground) there 
f^row magical tufts of rushes. If the postulant finds one of 
these tufts, and pulls up a rush, a most refreshing supply of 
water will exude from the cavity thus occasioned in the soil. 
He may now allay his thirst, but the rush must be replanted 
when he has finished, or otherwiife subterranean waters will pour 
witli ungovernable fury from the orifice whence the water has 
been drawn, and overwhelm, not only the delinquent, but also the 
entire neigbourhood. This incident occurs in numerous Irish 
tales, the scenes of which are laid in various parts of the king- 
dom • 

There appears to be very little originality in Irish myths. 
Some legends of the saints were moulded on the Old Testament 
model. For instance, St. Fahen, pursued by Pagan enemies, 
arrived at the edge of a lake which barre<l his furtlier progress. 
He struck the water with his crozior, when it divided, offering 
him a means of escajie. On arriving at th(> further side of the 
lake, he turned and struck the dried ground, when it instantly 
became covennl with water as In^fore, drowning his pursuers who 
were half way across. 

Robert Atkinson, LL.l)., remarks that there are not wanting 
hints that the early clerics pruned, with no H|)aring hand, the 
tales that fonne<l the anins4Mnent of the people, and which must 
have Ixfen hande<l down from ancient times. Nothing can be 
more significant than the circumstances of the early history of 
the once famous tale of the TiHn Ho Cualnge. *• About the 
year 600, the ix>et Sc»nehan assi'inbled the |K>ets of Ireland to 
ascertain if anv of these reniemlH*re<l the whole of the storv, hut 
receiveil as answer that they only Know fragments of it. He 
then askoil his pupils which of them would take his blessing and 
go into the coiuitry of Letha, to learn the T:iin, which a certain 
Smii ha<l taken to the* east after the (book called) ( uihnnin had 
l>een carried awiiv. Now I^'tha was the ancient name for that 
fiart of Italy in which Koine is situaUnl : so that th<'re can !)«• 
little doubt N\hat had U'Come of the tale, liut a yet more 
nignificant element is introduced ; for acconhng to one account. 
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the story was recovered by the intervention of St. Ciaran and the 
Saints of Ireland, who fasted and prayed at the grave of the 
famous legendary chief Fergus mac Boig, in order that God 
might send them that chieftain to relate to them the history 
of the Tain. The relation of the poets to the clergy is here 
set forth in hardly mistakable terms ; the latter were willing that 
the poets should again resume their functions as narrators of the 
old stories, after these had been sufficiently purged of offence by 
their journey to Rome, and the long forgetfulness that had so 
overtaken them." 

The Christianising of Pagan legend is almost everywhere 
apparent. For instance, on the alleged landing of the Milesians 
only some 1800 years b.c, they were met by Bamba, one of the 
numerous queens of Ireland, accompanied by her female attend- 
ants and by Druids. She appears to have been ** interviewed *' 
by an invader, who questioned her regarding her family and 
relations, somewhat in the style of a modern newspaper reporter 
seeking for ** copy." ** I am come," said she, in reply to his 
inquiry, ** of the sons of Adam." ** Which of the sons of Noah 
are you descended from ? ** inquired the invader, who although 
a Gentile, must have been well acquainted with Jewish genea- 
logies. ** I am older than Noah,'* replied Bamba, ** and I have 
resided on this mountain since the Deluge." The idea of 
Rider Haggard's Queen She was thus forestalled by the monastic 
historian. 

St. Patrick is dragged into the legend of Cuchullin (Coolin), 
Ossian into that of St. Patrick. The latter tale is a good 
specimen of a connecting link between Pagan and Christian 
thought. It is recounted that Ossian survived the famous 
battle of Gabhra," in which all his comrades perished, and was 
conveyed to the Elysium of the Pagan Irish, whence, after a long 
lapse of years, and many urgent entreaties to the then ruling 
])Owers, he was permitted to visit once again the scenes of his 
youth and manhood. He was given a magnificent white steed 
on whicli to return, but was warned that if he allowed his 
own feet to touch the earth, he would never re-enter Timanoge. 
On arrival in Erin, Ossian found that Finn MacCool and his 
warriors were but dimly remembered ; his fortress was a mere 
mound overgrown with weeds and bushwood ; moss and lichens 



* Mooiv, in liis llixtunj of lyclandy remarks witli m"eat candour that — "The 
fame of thitj fatal battle of Gabhni, and tlie bravo warriors who fell in it. 
continued long to be a favourite tliemo of the Irish bards and romancers, and 
upon no other foundation than the old songs respecting the heroes of this 
combat, mixed up with others relating to chieftains of a still more ancient dat«>, 
has been raised that splendid fabric of imposture, which under the nAsume<I 
name of Ossian, has, for so long a period, dazzled anil deeeiv«>d the world." 
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entnrotJ the bu)^ rftBtinj; stoiiee of the Koni ; pray(-r§ unil hyiiiiix 
wrn.' SOUK wliere. in his days, bardif iMiled tbit prowusH iif 
wnrruire, >ud Uie lucklt.- wa^ in men's b>i>i<lK insU^d of a[H!iir uii<l 

Alt witli Mirrovful b«&rt ho rodo \i\\ Iiih niitivi' valloy, n 
•rowil of men ntrivinjt U) misv a hii^ atom'. lutWI his OBBititance. 
Btoopini* frniii tht) Iidi-m- ho, uiinidcd, liuuved thp iiiiuu into 
position, bnt the csDrtioii cniisud biin tii ovorbfilunce himself. Iho 
Ina^ic Mleed How noiKliiiig awny, and tbo last of ibc ract^ of 
hi-nw> lay on the hflUidi', a whiUi-haired blind old man, w<iif;l)i><l 
linwn by the inHrmitii-o of upwards of two c«-nluri«M. 

.Shortly after this as hi< watf leciliuK a poum, in whiuli he 
tolW tilt! ){reatuess and strenjith of his i-ontvui]M)ran<-s and 
fbn-fathi>ni, the prodiso fuuatH of thi'ir huuliii^ days, when tliiy 
BDt Hp tht-ir iiuarry and liakud it with hoalud stonca in tho 
hn)t« i-ookJn); plkct^ uti thu wild inoorii oc niouniain sidos, ami 
dciicriliMl the toll );i^a]itiu ditir )iiint«-'l by thoin, hJH liiftenera 
kuKhed incrvdiilnuHly. Tlu' old man roxti in anger, and going 
to u uuiKbboiirint; ht>np, where wore pIliHl the n<licii of by|>oni! 
bunt*, hi* iudM-te(l therefrom a shank-bone, and ivturninK to tbr 
hwi'iiint look from llii< table one of Ibt- sbanb-hunc:* of th« di>i^r 
on ohirb tht! ^'iirstn were then futuitint,' and drop{wd It thnnigli 
tliv hollow of thi? iIht Ihmih he had bronKbt in. 'I'liiH happ(int<d 
M the i^noil of St. Patrick'it arrival in [rtdantl, and miwling 
UfiaiHtl in hi« mixKinnary tour, the saint, actualed bv fee 11 n git of 
eouiiMaaion. took him under bin protection. St. Patrick mnde 
^naoy Mtenipts W (-onvert him to Christianity, the conferencvs 
■iriurrallv ending with OBsrun'B lament for bia lowt uouiradi'ii. 
Tho wunt. pitying the misery of the brave old nmn, would 
intnidncv sninu remark on past evoTits which drew from th« 
buil a narrative of a battle, a hunt, or Home eurhantuipnl 
wurkaMl on the tVni by mogiciana, wtiJch a^ uaual turminatuil in 
k frvsh lament ovur bin deaiolatt) Nt4ib< aiul thir Iialf (or(;ott4-n 
doils of his romiiauionM. 

Thai old warrior did not hIho ndiKh Lh« fasting fan), the 
riipiroua aiisurily of the naint anil of htx honaebolil : be was 
Uigrr at being aroiiMul at night by the rlao^ng of the Iwlb anil 
■t daylight by the chanting of nmtiiiN. preferring the luelodv of 
tfav l>ird> aud the miltic of t)ie houuils Ui tliuHe innnvatindi. 

Mvn, antinoln. plant* and fruit were of larger proportion* In 
Ibe dayo wbm Osxian waa in bin prime, than wvn thv 
^^(Mieritpd ■jHfiineua wbiub eiiatMl mi bi« ritluni to Krin. A 
Itm iranalatioti of the Irish proverbial Mving on tliia mbjeot. 
ipnnerly oflcu iiuoImI by tbv country jiropUt, la a* followi : — 
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It is therefore not surprising that the meal of an ordinary 
man should appear a mere trifle to the old warrior-bard, and 
St. Patrick's kitchen resounded daily with the angry quarrels 
of Ossian and the saint's housekeeper, who being of a niggardly 
disposition* doled out for each meal no more than whetted the 
appetite of the blind man. One day the fight terminated by the 
scolding housekeeper declaring that what she had given ought 
to be more than enough even for Ossian's enormous appetite. 
Her voice was drowned in the wrathful roar of the enraged 
old warrior, as he vociferated : ** I often saw a berry of the 
mountain ash as large as your miserable pat {m\»tjaxin) of batter ; 
an ivy leaf as large as your barley cake ; and a quarter of a 
black-bird as large as your quarter of mutton." 

The retort of the virulently tongued housekeeper ** you lie/' 
sank deeply into Ossian's proud heart, but though he bore her 
affront in recollection, and had planned the vindication of his 
veracity, he henceforth, to the astonishment of the shrew, 
received his meals without a murmur, for adherence to truth 
was one of the most pleasing characteristics of the Feni. In 
another part of the legend, Ossian is represented as again very 
indignant with St, Patrick, for implying that he had coloured his 
narratives of other days with fiction. The old warrior-bard 
exclaims : — 

• * We, the Fians, would tell no lie, 
Falsehood's cup is sour ; 
Truth and strength e*er brought us safe, 
In periFs darkest hour." 

The Feni are in Ireland ** what the race who fought at Thebes 
and Troy were in Greece ; Sigurd and his com|mnions in 
Scandinavia; Dietrich and his warriors in Germany ; Arthur 
and his Knights in Britain ; and Charlemagne and the Paladins 
in France ; that is, mythic heroes, conceived to have far 
exceeded in strength and prowess the puny beings who now 
occupy their place." 

()ssian possessed a favourite bitch with young at the time, 
and the blind bard instructed the intelligent boy selected by 
St. Patrick to be his guide and attendant — who was devotedly 
attached to his charge, and always listened with ecstasy to the 
tales of the prowess of tlie warriors of other days — to acquaint 
him as soon as the puppies were born. When informed, that 
there were ten, he told the boy to procure a freshly-skinned 
horse hide, nail it with the fleshy side out to a board on the side 
of the house, and then, facing the puppies towards it, throw 
them against the hide, one by one, and inform him of the result. 
A hiugh from the lad attracted Ossian's attention, who inquired 
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the cause. The boy explained that the puppies had all fallen to 
the groand, except one, who clung tenaciously to the hide. 
Ossian told him to rear that one, and drown the other nine. 
One summer morning Ossian announced to t)ie boy his inten- 
tion of going a journey, bringing with him the dog, which he 
had in the meantime carefully reared and trained. Arriving at 
the foot of Blievenamon, they turned eastward into the long 
winding valley of Glanasmole, and Ossian asked the lad whether 
he observed anything remarkable. The boy replied that he only 
saw a large tree bearing fruit, which, but for its enormous size, 
he thought might be berries of the quickbeam or mountain ash ; 
Ossian told him to pluck one of the berries. Turning towards 
the rocky side of the glen, the boy*s attention was attracted by 
ivy growing on the cliff, the leaves of which were so large that 
their sliadow overspread and darkened the glen ; one of these 
immense leaves was also gathered. They retracetl their steps 
towanls the mountain which they ascended, and proceeding to the 
mde Htone monument which crowns its summit, OHsian told his 
young guide to lift the covering slab of the tomb. The boy 
esfiayed the task, but soon convinced of its impracticability 
declared that nothing less than the strengtli of a giant could 
raise so ponderous a stone. The old blind warrior lifting it with 
ease, exposed to view in the cavity beneath three instruments of 
war and of the chase, which had been in use in the days of his 
youth : a great trumpet, a bronze ball employed as a missile, 
and a keen e<lged sword. These, by his direction, his guide took 
out and proceede<l to clean. Ossian then told the lad to blow the 
trumpet, and askcnl whether anything strange was to be seen. 
Tlie boy answere<l in the negative. Ossian ordered him to blow 
again and again, as loud as he could, but nothing was observed. 
Ossian then seized the trumpet, and placing it to his lips blew a 
bUst, the reverberations of which were heard far and wide ; he 
blew a blast still louder, and again a third even more loud and 
far-echoing. S<Km a dense cloud overspreail the horizon, and 
the sky was darkened by flights of birds which alighted in the 
vallev. Thev came in three distinct flocks, the size of the birds 

mm ' 

increasing in each succeeding flight, the last consisting of 
enormous birds of the blackest plumage. Ossian then ordertnl 
the lad to unslip the dog, and send him down into the valley 
amongst the binls, where he was soon fiercely engaginl in 
lilaughtering tlieiii. At length, they were all kille<l except one 
jet black binl, hirgtr than all the rest, which sat |H*rched on a 
rcK'k overhanging the valley. Ossian infornuHl the youth that 
this binl was the <)l)jeet of their search, and the hound whs soon 
enga<^(sl in a furious contest with it ; after a long and fearful 
Ktruggle. the dog kilhsl it and drank its blood. Hut the binl 
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before it died had infused a quantity of virus into the dog whicli 
rendered him suddenly mad, and he rushed back towards his 
master, with wide- opened mouth, exposing its bloody fangs, as i! 
he would devour him. The boy in hurried accents desciibed the 
situation. ** Courage," exclaimed Ossian, ** the dog has taste<l 
blood for the hrst time, cast the bronze ball into his gaping 
mouth ; be firm, for if you miss, he will destroy us.*' The 
youth lost courage and trembled, but Ossian snatched the imple 
ment from his shaking hand and said, <' direct my hand." 
Ossian, under this supervision, hurled the ball into the hound's 
gaping jaws, so that he was at once choked. 

After surveying with wonder the vale filled with the slaughtered 
birds, the lad was directed by Ossian to cut off one of the quartern 
of the enormous black bird with the sword, and they returned, in 
triumph, carrying with them also the mountain-ash berry and 
the ivy-leaf. Laying the three trophies on the kitchen table, 
Ossian called for St. Patrick and his housekeeper, narrate<l the 
whole afifair, concluding with emphasis, ** now do I lie ? " and 
forthwith proceeded to cuff the woman. The national saint 
interposed, soothed the acerbity of the old warrior's temper, 
expressed astonishment at his adventures, which afforded such 
unequivocal evidence of the strictness of his veracity, and gave 
orders that he was never, on any pretence, to be stinted in his 
meals. 

In their more ancient MS. form these old tales and poeuis, 
so called, are so bald and disjointed, that the style, parodied in 
the inimitable scene between the irate Highlander, Hector 
M^Intire, and Oldbuck, the Antiquary, is not in the least over- 
drawn. A very much toned down and very free translation of 
the commencement of the poem, which opens with a dialogue 
betwoRi Ossian and St. Patrick, ridiculed by Sir Walter Scott 
in his novel of Tlw Antiquanj, is as follows : - 

Ossian. 

** I t-aro not for tliee» soiim'Icss cU-rk, 
Nor all thy psalniing thronjj; ; 
Whose stupid »oul«, iinwi.i«'ly ilark, 
llojt'ct the light y>i song. 

'* Unheeding while it pours tlie strain 
With Fenian gloiy swell'd ; 
Such as thy thouglit can scarce contain, 
Thine eye lias ne'er hehehl." 

Patuk K. 

" () Son of Finn, the Fenii's lame, 
Thou gloriest to prolong ; 
While 1 my heav'niy King proclaim 
In psalm'8 diviner song." 
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0S8IAN. 

*' Do6t thou insult me to mv face P 
Does thy presumption dare 
With the bright glories of my race. 
Thy wretched p«alm8 compare?** 

In another of these unedifying discussions between the 
Holy man and the Poet, 8t. Patrick, to try and demonstrate 
the all-prevailing power of the Almighty, declared that a fly 
eonld not buzz in Heaven without God's knowledge. The old 
heathen, whom he was trying to convert, made a good point, 
when he retorted that at Finn's Gamp, a thousand men might 
enter, eat, drink, and depart, without the Chiefs knowledge. 

In popular, as well as in written tales, St. Patrick is also 
dragged into the legend of Cuchullin [Coolin] . Sometimes, 
though in rare instances, Druids appear on the scene, but 
how are they depicted ? Not as dignified priests, the guardians 
of tlien existing religion and science, but such as they are 
afterwards described by their opponents, the Christian mission- 
aries, as mere jugglers. It seems to be now admitted that the 
Iron Age did not really commence in Ireland much before the 
introduction of Christianity, and yet these heroes of romance are 
represented as hewing at each other with swords of iron like the 
Vikings of later date. 

Anotlier way, in which the more ancient texts have been 
tampered with, has been pointed out by the late J. 0*Beime 
Crow : — *' There is nothing more painful to the Irish student, 
than to see the way in which our transcribers of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth century have corrupted our ancient 
tracts. When they met a difficult form or phrase their invari- 
able habit was to put it into another fonn somewhat resefl^ling 
the original in sound, or to substitute what they thou^it a 
synonym, or to omit it altogether.** The same Irish scholar 
was even of opinion that the idea of a military force, or Militia, 
having existed in ancient Krin, arose from a verbal change in 
tlie U'\i, Himply because the title, ** Royal Champion of Erin,** 
like *• lioyal poet of Erin,** wan, in latcT transcriptions of the 
older text, turned into *' King of the Feni of Erin,** and he adds, 
''that such a body, however, has never had a Ix^ng in Erin, I 
hope to be able to show.** 

The original and ter;:e expressions of early Irish proH<» 
were no longer appreciate<l by the more modem school of writers. 
An elaborate description of the most trifling incidents, a piling 
together of HU|)erHuous adjectives, a constant repetition of stand- 
ing phrases b<*caine the faxhion, in addition to which the 
copyist was often tempted by his own ideas as to the correctness 
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of style, to venture on an even further expansion of the already 
unnecessarily loaded text. 

The real value of the tales and romances is best judged by the 
archaeologist, for the writers usually depicted the state of 
things as they existed in their own time, and not in tlie 
remoter period which they are supposed to describe. Such 
compositions shed tolerably true side-lights on ancient manners 
and customs, but to do this, the date of their last redaction mast 
be approximately settled. When this has been done, it vrill be 
found that, although ancient, they are, for the true elucidation of 
pre-Christian times, of comparatively little importance. 

However poor the survivals as a whole, may appear to us, 
we must nevertheless assume that what has been preserved 
belongs to the best productions of these early ages, that they 
were works on which the literary critics of the period, as well as 
subsequent generations, placed a high value. Taken as a whole, 
this class of literature may be compared to a stream, the character 
of which varies in all the different stages of its progress, clear 
at the source, foul at the mouth ; to ascertain its real value, we 
must trace it back, through all its channels and feeders, to its 
birth. 

That a great number of Irish MSS. must have perished at 
an early period is evident from the frequent destruction by 
fire of the most celebrated monasteries. The very titles of the 
books so lost are often enumerated. In later times, in the 
dedication of his translation of the Annals of Clonmacnoise, 
Gonnell Mageoghegan describes the destruction of MSS. as then 
going on, and states that tailors were in the habit of cutting up, 
with their scissors, the leaves of books once held in great repute, 
and that tliey sliced them into long strips for measures. 

Myths, and tales invented to teach a moral, remain at the 
base of all thought and of all creeds, for legends endowed 
with apparent ever-enduring vitality, shadowy traditions of old- 
world life, echoes which vibrate in the folk-lore of every people, 
are embedded in scattered fragments in present-day faiths. 

In former times the peasantry, imbued with many apparently 
Eastern ideas, were confirmed fatalists ; what the gods or saints 
decreed could not, or should not, be altered. It was, to use an 
Eastern expression, ** kismat,'* and ought not to be averted. 
Thus rain is sent down by permission of God, or of the 
saints, in proportion to the deserts of men ; therefore, it is 
sinful in the extreme to irrigate fields or water gardens, for 
if the powers above wished them to flourish they would send 
rain to moisten them. In illustration of this, a tnvditional story, 
which passed as gospel among the sages of national lore, is found 
with slight variations, in many districts of Ireland. 
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A rich master baker, possessed of new-fangled ideas al>out 
insuring the growth of vegetables, contrary to the will of heaven, 
was engage<l, on a hot summer's day, in watering them, when 
he was accosted by a stranger, who ini^uired what he was 
<loing. The baker answered that he was watering plants 
ftaflfering from long drought. The stranger replied that he 
Kliould have left that work to God, who knew the time for water- 
ing better than man, and that if God had wished them to flourish 
He would have poured down rain upon them. The stranger then 
suddenly vanished. The baker, who noticed something super- 
human in his visitor, felt the force of his observations, abandoned 
the watering, and, full of anxiety, returned to where he had left 
a batch of bread baking under the charge of his men whom he 
found fast asleep. Opening the strongly-heated oven, he saw all 
the loaves shot out into luxuriant ears of green wheat. From 
this the baker inferred that the stranger was a heavenly messenger 
aent to reprove him for his impious act in producing artificial 
rain. This story was quoted oy the peasantry as proof that 
man has no right to attempt to supply, by labour or any artificial 
means, what God, in Uis bounty, is wont to send in His good 
time. O'Donovan was of opinion that the story was not inventcnl 
by any knave for the pur|)ose of encouraging idleness, but that it 
originated in the idiosvncrasy of the people. 

Tliere is considerable similarity between folk-lore current in 
the East and that still existing amongst a large portion of the 
population of Ireland, more esi>ecially in remote localities. The 
Celtic mind is essentially Eastern in character, and legends still 
cturent illustrate this. A few present a beautiful fancy ; for 
instance, we have the ancient Irish romance of ** the Children of 
Lir *' metamorphosed into swans ; and anyone acquainted with 
many of the lar^e lakes of Ireland, more es|)ecially Lough Kme, 
cannot have failed to note the swans which at almost every 
season of the year are seen u{K)n the bays and inlets. They 
cotne and go scathless, for, in the minds of the Celtic peasantry, 
they represent the souls of holy women, victims of the fire and 
sword of the Northmen who swept over Lough Erne again and 
«l^in. This is a go<xl example of a pagan legend being Cliristian- 
iw*d, not in oral tradition alone, but also in maimscript form, 
for the Irish delight to give a local colour and habitation to 
mythiir and traditional characters as well as to incidents that 
take hold of the fancy, wlu'ther with regard to the I'xploils of 
the comparatively modern but ubiquitous Northmen, or to the 
actions of the far older mythological Druid-gmls of the l)e<lanann. 
••The Children of Lir" are, as a matter of course, freed from 
tlieir enchantment by the intervention of a Christian bishop, are 
converted from paganism to Christianity, and, on their departure 

l2 
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to realms above, sing their death -song, thus paraphrased by 
P. W. Joyce in Celtic Unmancm : — 

** Coiuc, holy priest, with book and pniytr : 
Baptise and shrive us here : 
Haste, cleric, haste, for the hour has come, 
And death at last is near. 

** Dig our grave — a deep deep grave. 
Near the church we loved so well ; 
The little church where first we heard 
The voice of the Christian bell." 

In the armorial bearings of the Borough of Sligo, a hare is 
depicted as being held fast by an oyster. According to local 
tradition the hare trod accidentally on an open oyster, and the 
bivalve resenting this intrusion at once closed on the foot of poor 
puss. A Cork boatman recounted a similar anecdote of a rat 
going to feed on an oyster, whose shell lay invitingly open, at 
low water ; but the oyster, closing its shell, held him fast until 
he was drowned by the returning tide ; this tale agrees with one 
of La Fontaine's fables. The same incident, but in connexion 
with a fox, was narrated, some centuries ago, to one of the 
earliest western travellers, as being then current in India. Thus, 
a story may be traced from land to land, and from age to age ; 
and this agreement is very interesting, as tending to point out 
the common sources from which our traditions were derived. 

There is great similarity between the Persian story of Rustam 
and the Bardic tale of Coiiloch. An Irish chief with an un- 
pronounceable name, 

*• A terrible man, with a terrible name, 

A name which you all know by sight very well. 
But whicli no one can speuk and no one can spell,** 

and King Midas were both afflicted with animals* ears. The 
resemblance of the Irish to the classic story is too close to admit 
of being accidental. The Irish chief, desirous of concealing his 
deformity, caused every barber who dressed his hair to be put to 
death. It happened that once the lot fell on a young man, the 
only son of a poor widow, and the importunities of the mother 
prevailed on the king to spare his life, on condition that he kept 
the Royal secret. The necessity of secrecy so preyed upon the 
youth's mind that he sickened, and an eminent Druid told him 
that if he did not divulge the secret, he would never recover his 
health. The youth, thinking he could eflect this without anyone 
being the wiser, dug a hole into the ground, into which he 
whispered the awful secret. The King's harper having broken 
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his instrument, went in search of wood to mend it, and selected 
a willow which grew close to where the hairdresser had imparted 
his secret to mother earth. The harp was repaired, but when 
strung could sound but one refrain, '' The King has two horse's 



A King of Macedon and a King of Erin effected the destruc- 
tioii of their enemies by apparelling a number of young men to 
represent women. 

According to the Bardic tale, Turgesius, the great Norwegian 
conqueror of Ireland, had established himself on Lough Bee 
where he commanded the water-ways of Ireland. Here he fell 
in love with the beautiful daughter of Melaghlin, King of 
Westmeath, and demanded her from her father. Fearing to re- 
fuse, Melaghlin pretended to consent, but sent in his daughter's 
stead twelve beardless youths, dressed up as maidens, to personate 
his daughter and her attendants. After Tergesius and his 
boon companions had laid aside their arms and armour and 
had drank to excess, they were assassinated by the disguised 
jonng warriors. 

The Greek Thersites and Conan the Irish warrior were both 
bald, were great boasters, and great cowards. The following is 
the Homeric description of the scene between Ulysses and 
Thersites : — 

" Peace, factious monntcr, bom to vex the state. 
With wrangling talenta foroiM for foul debate ; 
Curb that irapetuou^ tongue, nor rashly vain, 
And singly mad, aspetMe the sovereiKii reign. 
Have we not known thee, slave of all our host. 
The man that act* the leant, upbraids the most.** 

Compare the above with the poem of '* The Chase,*' where 
<)t4car thus addresses Conan : — 

** C(>ase thy vain babbling, mtnitelets fool. 
Bald boaster, stain to arms. 
Still forwanl to promote misrule. 
But shrinks at war's alamu. 

'* My son high raised his threatening blade, 
To giv«' hin fury sway, 
But the pale (■oiian nhrunk dismayed. 
And sprang with fear away.** 

According to P. W. Joyce, Conan is *' the best -marked and 
Itest- sustained cliaraoter of tlie OsHianic romances ; large-bodied, 
a great boaster, a great coward and a great glutton. He had a 
venomous tongue, antl hanlly vwr spoke a good word of anyone. 
He was the butt for the gibes an<l mockery of the Feni, but 
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they dreaded his foul tongue. The story-tellers never lose an 
opportunity of having a fling at Conan, and of turning him into 
ridicule, for his cowardice, his hig talk, and his gluttony." 

The Formorian giant Balor and Perseus, in some respects, 
resemhle each other ; in hotli stories the precautions taken are 
almost identical, precautions that were defeated by supernatural 
means, and in both instances the decree of destiny is fulfilled by 
the murder of the grandfather, whilst the peculiar property of 
Balor's eye, has its parallel in classic myth. Probably the 
oldest written accoimt of the superstition regarding the Evil Eye 
in Ireland, is that related of Balor. He became possessed of the 
power as a child, when one day, he happened to pass a sacred 
building in which Druids were busy brewing a magic decoction. 
Overcome with curiosity, he peeped in through a crevice to 
observe what was going on. At that moment the ''medicine 
men" lifted the lid of the caldron, and the vapour, which 
escaped, passed into one of Balor*s eyes, carrying with it all the 
deadly venom of the brew. Balor thus could strike whole armies 
dead with the terrible power of his gaze. 

After the Pagan giant Balor, one of the few ancient instances 
of the fatal effects of the malific eye is narrated of a St. Silan, 
probably a *' 'verted " Pagan who possessed the unenviable 
property of a poisonous hair in his eyebrow that killed whoever 
in the morning first looked on him. The sequel is thus told by 
Lady Wilde. ** All persons, therefore, who, from long sickness, 
or sorrow, or the weariness that comes with years, were tired 
of life, used to try and come in the saint's way, that so their 
sufferings might be ended by a quick and easy death. But 
another saint, the holy Molaise, hearing that St. Rilan was 
coming to visit his church, resolved that no more deatlis should 
happen by means of the poisoned hair. So he arose early in the 
morning, before anyone was up, and went forth alone to meet 
St. Silan, and when he saw him coming along the patli, bo 
went boldly up, and plucked out the fatal hair from his eyebrow, 
but in doing so, he himself was struck by the venom, and 
immediately fell down dead.'* 

The infant Hercules when yet in his cradle strangles a 
serpent ; the great Irish hero Cuchullin (Coolin) wlien a child 
strangles a huge watch-dog, the terror of the country side. The 
Greek Adonis and the brave and gay Dermod, are each killed by 
a boar. This last-mentioned legend was certainly the most 
popular and wide-spread tale current amongst the Irish -speaking 
population, and it is, of all the legends which have descended to 
our days, the one which has been least Christianised. The 
tale as recounted in the county Sligo, is given in chapter 

• • • 

xni. 
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In the oldest bardic legends which have descended to our 

time, there are, here and there, glimpses of past phases of 

thought and character calculated to arrest attention. This 

literatare comprises a number of prose tales of warlike adventures. 

Amongst them there is a class known by the designation of 

*^ Caves " ; these are stories respecting various occurrences in 

•oaterrains or underground dwellings, such as the capture of a 

** cave ** used as a place of refuge or habitation, or the narrative 

of some adventure iu, or plunder of one of these artificial 

anderground dwellings. There is the tale of the hiding of 

Dermod and Grania in a cave on tlie Hill of Howth ; the tale of 

the Cave of Croghan ; and the adventure of a chief named 

Coglass who disappeared in the cave at lialtinglass since called 

after him. A list of these wild legends is given by O'Curry in 

bis 3/S\ Materials of AncUnt liish IluUny, There are also 

accounts of maritime voyages and a<lventure8, tragic occurrences, 

▼isions and dreams ; of these some have been translated in a 

most literal manner, whilst others have been paraphrased, so 

that an English reader can form an approximate idea of their 

merit. But, as a rule, the translations we at present possess are 

about the dreariest reading that can well be chosen ; as one 

toms page after page of slavishly literal rendering, absurdities 

and inanities jostle one another, so that we ought to feel a deep 

debt of gratitude to the few translators who have attempted the 

task of proclucing some kind of more |K)lished version. The liest 

essay, as yet, is probably Dr. Joyce's Celtic lUnnancen in which 

the original expressions are paraphrased, and no strictly literal 

rendering is place<l l)efore tlio rt»ader. The paraphrase enables 

the modem reader to tnice tlu* ancient ideas and train of tlionght, 

better than he could with a more literal translation Ix'fore him. 

•* Even seven hun<lred and fifty years ago,** writes the Rev. 

E. Hogan, h.j., in his translation of Cath Uuin na Hit/ for llninn, 

•* such things were looki^l on as * Thistoire veritable cles temps 

fabnleux/ as the 8rril)e of th«» Tain 1V> Cuailnge in the lUutk of 

IjtinMter writes at fol. 101 b : * A blessing on ever}'one who shall 

faithfully menuiri/c the Tiiin in this form and shall not put it 

into any oth«»r form. Hut 1, who have* transcrilxMl this histor}-, 

or rather fabh*. do not U'lieve som«» things in this hist/>ry or 

fable. For soiiu* things in it are delusions of demons, sonu* an* 

poetic figment^. sonu> sihmu tni«» (siniilia), and some not ; some 

are writt^'n to anius<» fools.' " 

As to i\w in«Tit of these stories, the most op|K)>it«' opinions 
have been lAprt'sscKl. •* Sonn* havt» represi'Uted lh<*ni as d<>voi(l 
of all vahu* or interest, " remarks I)r. J. K. Ingnim,** others have 
spoken of them as a literature of the first order, and have nIino>t 
implied that the Irish intellect of the present <lay would find its 
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best possible culture in their study. The truth, as usual, lies 
between these extreme views. We possess, in Irish, no work of 
genius comparable to the Nibelungen Lied, or the Song of £U>land. 
To speak of the Tain-B6-Cuailnge as a Gaelic Iliad seems, to say 
the least, an imprudent comparison. But without any great 
continuous composition there are in the remains whicdi have 
come down to us, passages of much beauty and tenderness ; 
some of the tales are impressively and touchingly told, and there 
is one singular relic * the Vision of MacConglinne ' which is 
instinct with genuine humour of the Babelaisian type,*' but this 
tract is apparently of comparatively late date. 

There is also the humorous story of "The pursuit of the 
Gilla Dacker and his Horse," a narration of a practical joke 
played by an enchanter on sixteen of the most renowned of 
the Feni, whom he carried off on the back of an enormous 
horse, to '* the Land of Promise." The story, in modem 
version, is shortly as follows : Finn MacCool was one day in 
camp at Enockainy in Limerick, most of his companions being 
away hunting, when a look-out apprised him of the advent of 
a huge unwieldy man, leading or rather dragging an immense 
skeleton-like horse after him. On emerging from his tent 
Finn beheld this extraordinary being approaching in a most 
lazy fashion, each step achieved as if by a painful effort. Finn 
demanded his name, his birthplace, and what he wanted. 
'^ Gilla Dacker (Slothful Fellow) is the name I am called. 
The spot I come from is not worthy of a place in your memory. 
No one will employ me, I am so lazy, and so I seek service with 
the hospitable chief of the Feni of Erin.'* Finn laughed, and 
told him that he might stay with his grooms. The giant 
thanked him, saying, ** May the King of the North live in fear 
of you. Go my poor horse, and graze with the noble beasts on 
the meadow, the great Finn gives you permission.'* Finn had, 
however, scarcely entered his tent, when he heard such a squeal- 
ing and galloping from the pasture that he rushed out and beheld 
the bony steed of the lazy fellow, biting and kicking the other 
horses, and scattering them in all directions. ** Dog of a slug- 
gard," shouted the irate Finn, ** run to the pasture, secure your 
cursed beast, and let me not set eyes on either of you again." 
** Chief of the warriors of Erin," replied the Sluggard, "the 
slowest of your men would be in Dublin before your servant 
could reach the meadow. But let Conan catch him by the mane 
and I will be warrant for his quietness." Conan seized the 
brute's mane, and the weird steed at once stood still as if changed 
into stone ; in vain did stick and leathern thong resound on his 
ribs ; he remained with set feet as if planted in the ground. At 
the suggestion of its owner Conan then jumped on its back and 
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plied stick and thong afresh, but without avail. *' Ah, where is 
mj memory fled/' said the Slothful One, *•*• he will not move 
witbont feeling the weight of sixteen men such as Conan.'* 
Fifteen of Conan's companions clambered, one by one, on to the 
back of the ill-conditioned steed, who thereupon, at a touch of 
his master^g magical rod, galloped away followed by his owner, 
bat at such a pace as made pursuit vain. The men tried to 
throw themselves off, but failed, as they found that they were 
firmly fastened to the back of the magical horse. 

For the adventures of Finn and of his companions in the 
porsuit and recovery of their captive comrades there is not space. 

For the most part these tales bear internal evidence of their 
origin and composition belonging to no very remote period, and 
they have, in many instances, been interpolated or amended by 
modem transcribers. Whilst illustrating a very rude state of 
society, they often present interesting evidences of inventive 
power, and many of these humorous and lengthened composi- 
tions were recited from memory, and thus transmitted through 
many successive generations in the mountainous districts of 
Mmister, in the plains of Leinstcr, in the glens of Ulster, or 
throughout the wilds of Connanght. 

According to modem criticism, these stories naturally divide 
themselves into two epochs, one comparatively ancient, the 
other modem. The older series is that of which Cuchullin is tlie 
centre, and is supposed, by some, to have first been reduced to 
writing in tlie ninth century, when monastic chroniclers converted 
mythical tradition into pseiido-histor}*, and the after-descent of 
these stories belongs to written literature rather than to oral 
tradition. In fact, as already state<l, each fresh transcriber 
a«lapted them to the times in which he wrote. 

The reader who is not acquainted with Irish may be wamed 
parenthetically that Cuchullin is pronounce<l somewhat like 
Goolin, according to the orthographic fancy of Celtic ideas, 
which invariably supplies a superabundance of consonants. We 
mIiouUI, however, n'lneinlH^ that one of the greatest defects in 
the English langua^a* is its extraonlinary spelling, but neverthe- 
less in this it is conipletclY ouUlone by the Irish (laelic, which, 
as pointed out by William ]>anninie in Wetii IrM Folk TaUs, 
** is trouble<l in an uggravatcHl form with ever}* evil that 
afflicts En^'lisli. Different sounds are written in the same 
way. Identical somuls are written in different ways. Silent 
letters attain to a tropical forestine luxuriance, through wliich 
the Umgue of the learner des|)airs of hewing' a way. There are, 
moreover. cas4's in which then* is no indication in writing (»f 
sinj^le sounds, and even syllables which are ucttially pn>- 
nounced ; and then* is at least one case of a word lM*ing written 
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as if it began with a vowel while it really begins with a 
consonant." 

Cuchiillin combined in his person the bravery of Achilles 
with the beauty of Paris. Tighernach (Teernab) calls him ** the 
bravest hero of all the Scots **; and Irish writers delight V\ 
dwell on his exploits. According to these chroniclers he had, 
however, three faults — he was too young, too bold, and too 
handsome. Eegarded from another standpoint Cuchullin is, to 
a certain extent, a mythical and mythological being, as the 
account of his life given in written records has apparently been 
remodelled on that of Christ. Cuchullin's age at death is thirty- 
three. He has an immortal father and a mortal mother of the 
royal line ; he is bom in a district remote from Emania, the 
Irish Jerusalem ; when a child of ten he steals away from bi.<i 
mother with his little wooden shield and sword of lath to contend 
with the hero-youths of Emania, as the boy Jesus went into the 
Temple to argue with the Jewish Doctors ; in fact, his deeds, as a 
youth, are a mere adaptation of the recorded early life of Christ 
in the Apocryphal Gospels. He is brought up by Culand the 
artificer, as Christ is brought up by Joseph the carpenter ; he is 
employed defending the weak against aggression ; the last three 
years of his life are full of trouble and misery ; he dies, after 
being pierced by a dart, after taking a drink, exclaiming, *' The 
Gods of Erin have deserted us," standing erect with his back to 
a pillar-stone to which he had tied himself : other coincidences 
might be given. 

The legends of the second epoch cluster around Finn 
Mac Cool, who is placed in the third century of the Christian 
era. It would appear as if most writers on the subject have 
accepted the date ; but there is nevertheless a pleasing divergence 
of opinion. Some hold that Finn was really a very ancient 
semi-mythical personage, dragged down, so to speak, by the 
monks to almost Christian times ; while some of tlie German 
school turn Finn into a ninth-century leader of the Irish against 
the Danes of Dublin, by whom he was slain. 

Even by the most pronounced champions of Irish legendary 
lore, popular stories, still recounted in the vernacular, are 
allowed to be provokingly incomplete. They are, in general, 
incoherent ; more like remembered fragments of ancient stories 
than a complete composition. 

In the written semi -historical tales and legends it is singular 
how comparatively rare are the references to the ancient gods of 
Erin, and although the early Fathers tell us less of heathendom 
than they knew, still it is difficult to understand how the clerical 
pruning knife was able, so scientifically, to cut off tlie principal 
characters from the scene, and leave it even readable ; yet. 
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** however iBieresting to scholars in their original form/' remarks 
Dr. Ingram, *' I do not think these tales will ever win their way 
to general esteem among cultivated readers, except as trans- 
muted into shapes better adapted to our ideas, and with a 
certain breadth of modern thought and feelings subtly mingled 
with their substance.'* 

As a rule, the attempts at art of early man, especially in 
Ireland, were confined to rude linear decorative patterns, an 
exception being the extraordinary and lifelike representation 
of the cavemen of Gaul, who incised on bone delineations of 
men, animals, and fishes. A suspicion may be entertained that 
these articles are possibly modern forgeries. Why should such 
astonishing and faithful animal-designers be confined to one 
relatively small district? Nowhere else have traces of such 
skilled artists been unearthed. If these sketches be authentic, 
we are indebted to them for the oldest pictures in the world. 
What up to the present have been regarded, by us, as ** old 
masters," are, indeed, superseded. The study of the nude, of 
'* the altogether,'* is of primeval antiquity, for in these primitive 
studies in nature the human form is depicted perfectly naked, in 
company with the mastodon, a huge- winged reptile resembling 
the pterosaurian, the mylodon, reindeer, cave-bear, fox (or, per- 
haps, but very unlikely, dog), together with reptiles and fishes. 

The remaining period of the Stone Age shows no trace of 
pictorial designs. If further proof were re<iuired of the paucity 
of ancient figure drawing, it may be point€Kl out that in collect- 
ing s|)ecimens for exhil)ition illustrative of the immense period 
covered by the Ston<» Age, not more than sixty articles could be 
procured showing any germ of pictorial design. This is enipha- 
siziHl by the fact that up to tlie middle, or even latter end of the 
Bronze Age, onianientation was still linear in character. 

Perhaps, in the dim future, some Irish cave-explorer may 
bring to light an et<*hing on bone, or stone, similar to those dis- 
covered on the Continent, but until that dav arrives we must rest 
content with the singtilar fact that the sculptor's art, as applied 
to representations of the human or animal form, appears to have 
be<»n rarely, if, ind(H'ci, ever, practised in Ireland prior to the 
intHMluction of diristinnity. Kven thi-n tlie devices consisted 
almost entirely in ornamentation of an aral)es^|ue character, 
sonietimeii conibincHl with «^Tot<'S<|Ui' nnininN and sirpents ; if 
human figun's wvxv intnKluced. they were subsi<liary to the 
scroll work in wliich thev wen» entwim^l. From x\\i* tenacity 
with whirli tlic Pagan -(*hri*«tian school of artists adhennl to an 
almost Mten*otyp(><l form of decoration, it is difiicidt to assign 
even an a[)pi<)xiniate date to many of the lH»st specimens of 
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elaborately decorated remains. It may be, however, fairly sur- 
mised that any object of Irish art upon which interlacing tracery 
is displayed should not be referred to a period antecedent to 
Christianity. Strange to say, interlaced serpents are among the 
principal subjects treated in this stage of Irish ornamentation, 
Ireland being itself serpentless. 

As the writer has elsewhere observed, the style of ornamenta- 
tion of which traces have been left by the Pagan Irish on gold, 
bronze, stone, and earthenware has survived to our day. It is 
thought that it will eventually be proved that this style is of 
such a nature as will establish the fact that the decoration was 
executed by one race and one school of craftsmen, and that it is 
identical with Continental prehistoric work. It eventuates that 
Irisli Pagan art was of an exotic style, which, though developed 
in a more or less characteristic manner, was not an original or 
national style, any more than the interlaced ornamentation, 
which, introduced by the intrusion of Christianity from the 
Continent, was idealised and beautified, so that it is with diffi- 
culty many people can be persuaded that it is but an improvement 
on classic ideas of decoration. 

Give to a skilful modem sculptor the flint chisel and hammer 
.stone of a prehistoric workman, and he would probably declare 
that it was impossible to do anything with such tools, and yet 
with similar implements the primitive workman wrought orna- 
mental and sometimes elaborate designs. 

In no field of investigation are there a greater number of 
enigmas than in the study of the origin of prehistoric designs, 
and to their solution the Irish antiquary has brought every 
literary quality to bear, in addition to a credulity capable of 
believing anything. When he shall have finally discarded 
fanciful theories, and brought to light all that can be discovered 
of the story of the human past, a clearer idea may be obtained 
of the purport of the designs found sculptured in comparative 
profusion on the interior of cams and on the face of natural 
rocks ; they represent the infancy of art, and present many 
attributes which form some of the most interesting traits of 
man's childhood, simplicity being their chief characteristic. 

We may readily expect a high degree of attention to be paid 
by savage man to the manufacture of his weapons, so as to 
render them the best that could be produced. To him they were 
the most valuable thing he possessed, as they not only afforded 
him security, but provided him with food. When superfluous 
labour, in the form of ornamentation, has been bestowed upon 
implements, which did not, in any way, increase their efficiency, 
a new and higher standard, the genesis of art, is reacheil, for 
ornamentation is not mere utilitarian labour, providing for an 
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abeolate requirement, but the origination of a new standard of 
value. 

To the savage, time was of no account. Sir John Evans 
describes how some members of Indian tribes on the Rio Negro 
spend years in perforating cylinders of rock-crystal by twirling a 
flexible leaf-shoot of wild plantain between the hands, and thus 
grinding out the hole with the aid of sand and water. A 
pendant, formed of a natural quartz prism, clear as glass, 
through the amorphous end of which a hole had been pierced for 
suiipension, was found by the writer in a primitive interment in 
a rude stone monument near the town of Sligo. The hole in the 
pendant was, on both sides, considerably wider externally than 
in the centre, showing that it had been bored with rude appliances ; 
and as the remains with which the ornament was associated 
apparently belonged to the Neolithic Period, tlie time taken to 
pierce the quartz must have been immense. 

In estimating the antiquity of an object, or in dealing with 
the style of decoration, the past history of the country in which 
it is found, or with which it is connecte<l, lias to be taken into 
account. In Ireland powder-honis may be seen with designs 
which look as if they ought to belong to the eighth or ninth 
century. In Iceland many of the native art-products are in 
appearance of the twelfth century, yet date only from the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century ; so we should be quite prepared to 
find primitive ornamentation lingering in Ireland long after it 
had been discarded elsewhere. 

The patterns presented in Moko or Maori tattooing — a clever 
combination of scrolls, spirals, line-groupings, and curves — are 
similar to those displayed on walls of early Irish sepulchral 
cliambers, on natural rock surfaces, and on fictile ware. Thus, 
at the Antipodes, we have anthropophagous savages evohing a 
native form of art, resembling Irish pre-Christian effort, which 
has only to be recognise<l to be fully appreciated. The study of 
Maori art raises the problem by which we are confronted when 
studying early and media^vul Irish Christian art— namely, how 
was it that both these [>eo{)leH, eiR'h i^|ually enduwe<l with an 
exquisite taste for linear patt^TUs and desi^is, could perpetrate 
the ghastly hideosities they pro(luce<l wlu>n they attempted to 
picture the human form. Hy the designs in the tatt<H)ing on a 
Maori chief the initiated could tell his tribe and [xxligret* ; yet 
there is, in a certain senst*. no more resoniblance lietween Maori 
ornamentation or Irish rcx-kscribings and the ancient inscrip- 
tions of Egypt and Assyria, than there is between the unintelli- 
gible scrawl made by a child and the printed pages of a elosely 
reasoned out book, except that in each instance there is a meaning 
intended to be conveye<i. 
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Ench great Maori chief had formerly imprinied on hJB fkce 

iiii'.rlis peculiar to his family and to hii^ tribe. Those tattooed od 

the fHcesofhiadepeDdeDtB,altbongh 

simpler and fewer in number, were 

the aame in form as those by which 

tlie chief weis diatinguiehed ; in fact, 

tattooing may be regarded as the 

armorial bearings of the ancient 

New Zealand aristocracy. Pig. 54 

is a representation of the head of 

Houghli, a celebrated New Zealand 

warrior, who lived about the year 

18S0, and conveys an idea of tlie 

effect of this singular practice. The 

tattooing on the face of a New Zea- 

lander answered the purpose of the 

particular stripe or colour of the 

Highlander's plaid(some allege that 

the coloured plaid is bnt a modem 

He^iJ u( a Maori Chief, ihooixK inDovationt, and marked the class 

T^^ijHl^Tkf^tl^^^M "'■ *'''^ *" ^M\fAi he belonged. It 

William Eiiii. ' was Considered highly ornamental, 

HB well as useful, as the patterns 

thus permanently marked on the face were a means by which 

they were enabled to distinguish their friends from their enemies 

in battle. 

In Ireland many of the irri'gular scorings un the faces of 
cliffs or on detached boulders should be regarded with arcliwo- 
logical suspicion. For example, tho^e on the pillar-stone at 
Kilnasaggart, county Armagh, though long held to be Oghamic, 
are now generally considered to have been worn by persons using 
the pillar-stone for the very prosaic purpose of sharpening knives, 
hatchets, or such-like implements. Scorings and scratches which 
appear on another large pillar-stone standing close to the railway 
station of Kesh, connty Fermanagh, were caused in like manner, 
as well as very similar markings observable in numerous locali- 
ties. Killowen, county Cork, may be instanced, where they 
occur on a block significantly designated in Irish, " the (sharp- 
ening) Stone of the Weapons." 

There is an " inscribed crumlech," or sepulchral monument, 
in the townland of Scrahanard, on a hillside about three miles 
west of Mocrooni, county Cork. On the underside of the table- 
stone are a series of artificial marks, which must have been 
incised before the stone was placed in its present position, con- 
sisting of straight and oblique lines, numerous crosses (or, rather. 
lines intersecting at right angles), and other curious forms. But 
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they Aa not appear to have been designed tu convey a meaoiiig to 
be arrived at through the medium of phonetic exponents. 

There are incised scorings on the walls of a natural cavern 
known as " the Lettered Cave," on Knockiuore Mountain, near 
the village of Derrjf son nelly, county Fermanagh (see tig. 65), 
auiue of which re§eniole runes ; others seem to be cognate with 
the incised ornamentation on the stonex of the great chambers at 
New Grange; but mixed with the nncient are many modem 
omrkings, known to be the work of recent visitors to tlie cave, so 
that much caution is required to distinguish the genuine anoient 
car\itigs. These latter scribings were, as a whole, pronounced 
to be runes, evidently intended as writing, and could be read even 
now did we but know one or more of the then well-known formula. 
But until this ke^ is discovered we shall be unable to decipher 
tbem, more especially as later hands have, as already noticed, 
added to the original designs knots and intertwined ornamonts of 
very late Irish types, not to mention the very modern scribings. 




We can all cull to mind Mr. Pickwick's great antiquarian 
*liHCOvery, m also tlu' scene iK'twifn Oldbuck the Antiquary and 
Kdie Ochiltrw the Itliiijjown, in Scott's novel, Tlif Anliiuari/, 
' 1 which a ilisjniti- arises n-Utivt.' to the Antiquary's iliscoverj- of 
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as Phoenician, and reads it Beli Dinose (see fig. 66). Tlie 
archsBologists Vallency and Wood relied on this inscription as th** 
sole basis of their theory respecting the Phoenician origin of \.\w 
early colonisation of Ireland. Even Lanigan ^vely cites thi> 
monument as one among many ancient remains in Ireland which 
serve to show that the god Bel was identical with the sun. 

fCLl CIU003 

Fio. 56. 
Inscription as given by Tighe in " Statistical Observations on the Co. Kilkenny/* 

The true origin of this monument and its inscription is as 
follows: — A millstone cutter went one morning to work at a 
millstone he was fashioning on the lop of Tory Hill, but bin 
fellow-labourers, without whose assistance he could not com- 
mence operations, did not join him. So, to wile away time, be 
amused himself by cutting his name (E. Conic) and the date 
(1731) on a stone on the summit of the hill (see fig. 57). 

Fio. 57. 

Inscription as originally cut by E. Conic in a.u. 1731. 

He was a very indifferent scholar, and reversed, as children 
constantly do, one of the letters, tlie last c of his surname. The 
stone was at this time lying fiat on the surface of the ground, 
and remained so for many years after his death, until one <lay. 
when a number of young men repaired to the hill, and to amust- 
themselves competed as to who amongst them could jump tin- 
furthest. Finding this inscribed stone ready at hand to answer 

If LI CIUODI 



Fig. 58. 
Same Inscription revorsrd. 



their purpose, they raised it on otliers to tlie lieight required for a 
** running leap," but placed it in such a position that the letters of 
the inscription appeared reversed (figs. 58, 59). After the contest 
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they departed to their respective homes, leaving it in this position, 
little imagining that anyone would dream that they had erected 
an altar to a goid. Shortly after this, however, some gentlemen 
happened to ascend the hill, and, observing the stone, were struck 
with the strange appearance of the letters. One of them, thinking 
that he had discovered an ancient inscription, made a sketch of 
the stone and the letters in their inverted position, and, having 
exhibited it to some Waterford archaeologists, created a celebrity 
for the locality which induced many to try and decipher the 
wonderful inscription. 

Mistakes Uke this ure laughed at, but attempts at impositiou 
cannot be too severely reprobated. Towards the close of last 
century a writer described a remarkable rude stone monument, 
situated on Callan Mountain, in Clare, bearing an Ogham inscrip- 
tion. The translation purported to set forth that the celebrated 
Gonan was there buried. To support this reading it is alleged 
that an Irish quatrain was forged and cited as part of an ancient 
poem, to the effect that the above-mentioned warrior had, before 
engaging in battle, prayed to the sun on this spot, that he was 
slain, and there interred under a flagstone, which bore his name 
carved in Ogham characters. 

The rock-markings in the passages and chambers of New 
Grange and Dowth, on the River Boyne, present characteristics 
distinguishing them from the rock-markings of the north of 
England and Scotland, one of the chief of which is, that whilst 
the circular incised figures which form the bulk of the latter are 
concentric, with a central cup-like hollow, and a channel passing 
through the concentric circles, the carvings at New Grange and 
Dowth are, as a rule, spirals, without the central hollow or inter- 
secting channel, and are associated with fern-leaf patterns — 
this fern-leaf pattern is now thought to be doubtful, as there is no 
median line — and also with lozenge, zigzag, and chevron-like 
markings, which are analogous to the ornamentation of Irish 
fictile sepulchral vessels. Many of the markings of New Grange 
and Dowth were evidently carved before the stones were used for 
their present purpose. If we find carvings on a boulder — evi- 
dently placed in position by the hand of nature, and not by the 
hand of man — not in any way connected with Christian use, even 
should these carvings not be strictly analogous to those at New 
Grange and Dowth, still we have grounds to conclude that it is 
an example of an ancient custom which placed to the hand of 
the builders of these tumuli ready carved material. There are 
many such natural boulders, thus decorated by primitive man, 
scattered throughout the country. Several stud the surface of 
the green hills surrounding the Seven Churches of Clonmacnoise. 
Close to one boulder is a earn, called in Irish, *' the Monument of 
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Uie Dead." When a funeral approaches the famed burial ground 
of Clonmacnoiae the co£Bn is laid down and stones thrown on the 



It is stated that no Christian rite was ever performed at 
the boulder. On the contrary, the name by which it is known, 
«« The Fairy's Stone,** points to its Pagan origin. 

The most singular markings on this rock are representations 
apparently of the ancient Irish ring-brooch ; some with a knob 
on top of the acus, as frequently occurs in extant specimens, 
ofthen betmg flat at top, and seeming to represent the looping of 
the aeua over the flat bar of a half-moon ring. The carvings 
appear to have been formed by a rude-pointed tool or pick, and 
are, on an average, about an inch deep. Other boulders occurring 
oo the hill are studded over with cup-like hollows, evidently 
eaosed by the solvent property of rain-water, retained in certain 
naloral irregularities, which were thereby deepened, and assumed 
Uie artificial aspect which they now present. 

There is an incised stone, near Cranna, county Galway, 
eaUed in Irish b^ the very peculiar designation, *' The Stone of 
Ibe Fruitful Fair^.'* It is a boulder of very irregular form, 
measuring forty-six inches by thirty-two inches, and presents, 
with other ornamentation, the water-worn hollows already 
described* 

About a quarter of a mile from Parsonstown, on the road to 
Dublin, there stood, many years ago, a globular-shaped limestone 
boulder, five or six feet in diameter, and inucribed with V-shaped 
aiarks, hke the stone at Cranna, county Galway, and other 
places ; also various depressions or cavities, traditionally said 
to be the marks of Finn MacCool's thumb and fingers. It was 
called in Irish, Finn's Seat. This stone has been removed from 
its ancient site. The giants, as noticed, left marks of their 
person, their fingers, and of their feet on rocks. The saints did 
the same. Two examples will suffice. In the townland of 
Bellanascaddan, in tlie county Donegal, there is a monolith on 
which are two cup-marks. To account for these the country 
people narrate that a giant, who lived in a neighbouring fort, 
used it as his '* finger-stone," and that the cups on the stone are 
the niarks of his fingers. Within the demesne of Sheestown, in 
Ossory, there exists a rock marked with peculiar indentations, 
which were believed by the people to have been traces or marks 
of St. Patrick's footsteps. The rock wa8 called in Irish, '* St. 
Patrick's Footprints." 

A good example of car\'ings occurs on an inclined betl of rock 
near the summit of Kyefield Hill, in the townland of Bally- 
<lorragh, county Cavan. The markings are described as produced 
apparently by nimple scraping with a saw-like motion. The 
figures most commonly represented are detached straight-armed 

M 2 
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crosses, but not unfrequently these are so grouped or clustered 
gether as to form a network of lines crossing in every direction ; 
in two instances these crosses are enclosed in an oblong rect> 
angular figure. About a quarter of a mile north-west of 
'* Calliagb Dirra's House/' in the parish of Monasterboice, 
county Louth, are rock-markings on a natural rock-surfckce. 
produced by a combined method of scraping and punching. 
Some of the devices differ from those at Byetield, for many are 
of quite a Bunic character. This may, however, be accidental, 
just as some of the carving on rocks in Sweden closely resembles 
a pair of spectacles ; yet, no one could imagine that they bad 
such a significance. 

When forming the new line of road leading from Ballydehob 
to Bantry in the county Cork, the workmen cleared away a con- 
siderable depth of earth from the face of a rock of red sandstone 
of the district, and so exposed its sculptured surface* The 
designs consist of circles, cup-shaped cavities, penannular rings, 
and V-shaped markings ; there are two perfectly-formed circles, 
and three imperfect or penannular circles, together with other 
curious markings. 

What Irish rock scribings -represent is a question still 
awaiting solution, though numerous conjectures have been 
hazarded. Cup-markings, incomplete rings, a series of circles 
round a central cup, sometimes with a radial groove through the 
circles; these are the commonest types. These emblems are 
stated to be almost identical in Hittite, Cypriote, Cuneiform, and 
Egyptian ; thus, to solve the enigma of these scribings we must 
go afield. For instance, what does this style of ornamentation 
represent to present-day primitive peoples, to the aborigines of 
Australia, or to the natives of the islands of the PaciHc ? 

It should also be pointed out that, in many instances, dot- 
and-circle patterns occur in triplets. Can they have reference 
to three deities, or to a triune God ? No doubt, these conjoined 
figures, when placed on the tomb of the deceased, as found 
occasionally in Ireland, had some symbolical meaning, as has 
the Christian Cross when used as an ornament, or when placed 
over a grave. It may be repugnant to the feeUngs of many 
people to be informed that their notion that the symbolic use of 
the Cross is of purely Christian origin is a mistaken one. It 
was common, perhaps more common, in Pagan than in present 
times. They may, however, console themselves with the fact 
that its real beginning was further back still in tlie world^s 
history ; that with Paganism it was, as it is with Christianity, 
simply an adopted and favourite symbol, brought in from an even 
lower form of worship. In like manner, many things fonnerly 
supposed to be of comparatively modern origin, can nowadays b(* 
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need back to the remotest preliistoric ages ; hence, as a mere 
iiuUter of induction, it follows that the modern meaning, or 
application given to many things, is often one developed in 
recent times, and not that which was originally intended. The 
original meaning may have been very different to what it sub- 
fleqnently became, so that the interpretation belonging to the 
epoch in which we are first enabled to trace a definite meaning, 
is not necesiarily to be regarded as that which crave birth to the 
trmbol, bat is, probably, only an intermediate link in the chain 
of symbolic development. 

The religious systems of many heathen nations contained the 
germ, in a more or less developed state, of the idea of threo 
equally powerful deities, or of a triune God ; suffice it to 
instance the modem Hindoos and the old Norsemen. The for- 
mnlary of one of the oaths of the latter demonstrates this. It was 
as follows: — *' So help me Frey, Njord, and the Almighty As.** 
It may be well to state that the assinine-like name is but an alum 
of Odin, the great Northern God. 

All the cup-like excavations met with on rock surfaces, 
pillar stones, cromlechs, and other monuments in Ireland and in 
Great Britain are not by any means the work of man. Many 
are the result of weathering and disintegration of the stone from 
long exposure to atmospheric influences. Cuplike excavations 
may be noticed on the surfa<*e of primary sandstone and other 
softer rocks, as well as on the surface of far denser stone. 
(>ccasionally they are the result of the niineralogical constitution 
of the rock, or of softer portions, woathorinfr out, or of the 
enucleation of fossilized organic remains, or of embedded stone 
nodules. 

.As a proof of the caution refjuinite Wfore attaching importance 
to such objects, an incident, observtMl when the discussion 
amongst British arclrn'ologiKts about cup-markings was at its 
height, deserves to l)i> recorde<l. An Irish antiquary chanced to 
walk towards the Mumbles, near Oysteruiouth, South Wales, 
where quarrying operations were Inking carritKl on. The stone 
that was being worked lay in vertical strata, and as each layer 
was removed the face of the next exliihite<l cupped depressions in 
considerable numbers, irregularly distrihutiMl over the surface, 
and the antiquary iiinue<liut4*Iy n*cognised as a fact that which 
he had previously sunnisinl — namely, that three -fourths of the 
rup-markings that had l)eeu occupying the attention of learned 
societies, 4nd filling the pages of their publications had no 
arrbieological significance whatever, and were merely <]ue to 
natural cauws. 

Various excavations on stones, especially on the covering stones, 
and on the flagging in cists, in chambere<l tumuli and on cromlechs. 
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are frequently noticed ; but an examination of their smooth sur- 
faces and expanding interiors demonstrates that the excavatioua 
are unmistakably the work of marine life at a time when the 
stones formed a part of a sea-beach. This refers, of course, not to 
cup-aud-ring markings, which are clearly due to man's industry, 
but to mere depressions resembling cups, or segments of eggs, 
which are sometimes two and a half inches across. 

It is extremely probable that the formation of some of these 
hollows is due to the Echinus lividus, or purple sea-urcbin, which 
hollowed out the depressions for residence where exposed to the 
ocean surf. Many good examples may be observed on rocks along 
the littoral. ** The investigation of this subject raises an inter* 
esting point,** remarks R. Lioyd Praeger, ** one which has been 
frequently discussed, and can by no means be settled offhand. Li 
the Iruh Naturalist for 1892 the cause of the cuplike indentations 
in limestone is gone into. Dr. Scharff disposes pretty conclu- 
sively of the suggestion that these were made by marine organisms, 
and points out the strong endence of their having been made by 
snails, notably the large Helix aspersa. These perforations were 
in limestone, which the acid secretions of the snail is capable of 
eroding. Some perforations, stated to be made in sandstone, the 
snail could not dissolve, and they are larger and shallower than 
the snail-holes. They are certainly in size and shape similar to 
those which the purple urchin makes, as may be seen at^undoran 
and elsewhere. This subject should be handled with caution, 
some habitat of the purple urchin visited, its burrows carefully 
examined, measured, and compared with cup-marked stones, and 
they would probably throw light on the subject.** 

In Pohfnesitm Uesearrhes Ellis attempts to interpret the mean- 
ing of the ** dot-and-circle ** designs of the Pacific Islanders, the 
exact pattern of those carved by the ancient inhabitants of Ire- 
land. He recounts that in the course of a tour round one of the 
islands he met with a few specimens of what may be termed 
the first efforts of an uncivilized people towards the construction 
of a language of symbols. ** Along the southern coast, both on 
tlie east and west sides, we frequently saw a number of straight 
lines, semi-circles, or concentric rings, with some rude imitation 
of the human figure, cut or carved in the compact rocks of lava. 
They did not appear to have been cut with an iron instrument, 
but with a stone hatchet or a stone less frangible than the rock 
on which they were portrayed." It has often been advanced 
that similar incisions in hard rock in Ireland could only have 
been produced without metallic implements ; but an antiquary, 
experimenting with only the assistance of a flint chisel and a 
wooden mallet, cut in the space of two hours nearly an entire 
circle on a block of fn-anite which bore archaic devices. 
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On inquiry Ellis was informed that the Pacific cup-marking 
had been made from a motive similar to that which induces a 
person to carve his initials on a rock or tree, or to record his 
name in an album. Their significations were interpreted to him 
by the natives, as follows : — ** When there were a number of 
concentric circles with a dot or mark in the centre, the dot signi- 
fi(«d a man, and the number of rings denoted the number in the 
party who had circumambulated the island. When there was a 
ring and a number of marks it denoted the same, the number of 
marks showing of how many the party consisted, and the ring 
that they had travelled completely round the island ; but when 
there was a semi-circle it denoted that they had returned after 
reaching the place where it was Hiade. In some of the islands 
we have seen the outhne of a fish portraved in the same manner, 
to denote that one of that species or size had been taken near 
the spot; sometimes the dimensions of an exceedingly large 
froit, &c.. are marked in the same way. With this slight excep- 
tion, if such it can be called, the natives of the Sandwich and 
other islands had no signs for sounds or ideas, nor any pictorial 
representation of events." 

It is to be feared that the missionary was, in this instance, 
the recipient of erroneous information from his converts, who 
were, doubtless, unwilling to impart to their new spiritual adviser 
the true meaning of the symbols. 

W. F. Wakeman thus depicts the general aspect in which 
these rock carvings may be regarded : — ** Many men of ancient 
and modem times, confined by necessity to a listless existence in 
an inhospitable region, might very naturally have beguiled their 
hours by carving with a stone or metallic instrument such figures 
as their fancy promptocl upon the nearest object which happened 
to present a surfac*e more or loss smooth. Scorings or designs 
made under such circumstances would be in character as various 
as the skill or humours of their authors. Now, when in many 
districts of the country, and some of them widely apart, wo find 
npon the sides of caves and rocks, and within the enclosure of 
Pagan sepulchral tunnili, a certain well-defined class of engrav- 
ings, often arrangcnl in groups, and, with few exceptions, pi^esent- 
ing what may 1m> stykMl a family ty[)e, we can hanlly nnagine 
them to l)e the result of caprice.*' 

It is evident that then* is at present no archaBological expla* 
nation offered relative to the origin of Irish rock sculpturiugs 
authoritative enough to carr>' conviction to the mind that the 
real solution of the problem has lK»en ascertaineil. The follow- 
ing conclusions can, however, be safely drawn, viz. : that all 
these designs were not made without some meaning being 
attached to them at the time thev were in use, that tliev were 
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carved by a race which occupied Ireland, and also Great Britain, 
many centuries before the introduction of Christianity, and that 
the figures are in many cases symbolical, for, otherwise, what 
could have induced tribes hundreds of miles apart, and in many 
instances separated by the ocean, to ose precisely the same 
designs, unless it were to express some idea, or to aid in the 
elucidation of some superstitious rite common to all, whilst the 
position and circumstances in which the markings are generally 
placed render it extremely probable that they were, in some way, 
connected with the thoughts, religious or otherwise, of those who 
carved them. 

Cup-and-ring markings being probably the most primitive 
of all prehistoric designs, as well as those most widely spread, 
deserve more special notice than they appear to have as yet 
attracted. They are found, as already stated, in the most widely 
separated localities, and in the most unlooked-for places: on 
natural rock surfaces, on isolated boulders, on standing stones, 
near, and in the chambers of, earns, on rude stone monaments, 
on the covering and other slabs of cists, and on early gravestones 
in Christian churchyards. 

From cup-markings being directly associated in many in- 
stances with sepulchral remains, both Pagan and early Christian, 
it may fairly be inferred that they are connected, in some way, 
with funeral rites as sacred emblems ; however, the fact of their 
being found on natural rock-surfaces militates somewhat against 
the theory. 

When of any size, the formation of cup-markings has often 
been attributed to their employment as mortars for pounding 
roots, seeds, nuts, or grain, but as accounting for the marks in 
general, an objection may be pointed out which is fatal to the 
theory. To serve these purposes, the rocks on which they 
occur should be in a horizontal position, but in the majority of 
cases, all the world over, these cups are on shelving rocks, or on 
the faces of perpendicular crags. 

These round cuplike marks are also, it is alleged, suggestive 
of the sun, moon, and stars ; but, as against this, it is to be 
observed that in them the moon is always represented at the full, 
never in phases. If even an occasional figure were found repre- 
senting what; by any ingenuity, could be regarded as a constella- 
tion, some colour might be held to be given to the idea, for there 
can be but little doubt that, in ancient Ireland, some tribes wor- 
shipped the moon. The custom of paying reverence to, and in 
some cases of praying to, the new moon, the first time that 
luminary was seen after its changes, survived in folk-lore and 
folk history into the present century, and is mentioned by several 
Irish writers, as well as by a French author, who says of the 
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inhabitaiittf of Ireland that tlicy, '^ se mettant a ^onoux eii voyant 
Im lune nouvelle, et disant, en parlant k la hme ; ' laisse nous 
mnssi sains qui tu nous a trouv^.' '' 

Nor does the suggestion that these ubiquitous cup-markings 
were used as dials, for marking time by the light of the sun, find 
any favour, as they occur in places which neither sun nor 
shftdow could reach, as, for example, in the interior of stone 
iMfpulchres in cams. 

They can hardly l)e regarded as altogether the outcome of the 
leisure time of idle warriors, nor as the exercises of incipient 
engineers, for their wide distribution and their family resem- 
blance, notwithstanding small differences in detail, prove that 
they possess a common origin, and indicate a symbolical mean- 
ing, representing popular thought at the time they were inscribed. 
A Swiss archaEK)logist believed that he had recognised in the 
flcnlpturings which came under his observation maps of the 
sarrounding district, the cups and dots, in his idea, indicating 
the mounUiin peaks. This theory is very similar to that held by 
flome Irish antiquarians, of which the late Right Reverend 
Charles Graves, Bishop of Limerick, was the exponent, viz. : — 
** Tliat these markings were maps, or rude plans, pointing out 
the localitv and characteristics of the old circular forts in the 
neighbourhood of the sculpturings.** The conjecture that these 
Irish car\ings were primitive maps appeared to be a fanciful one ; 
however, the Bishop having examined and re examined the 
subject, came to the conclusion that his theory was correct, 
that the centre of the circles and the neighbonrini^ cups and 
dots arranged themselves, generally three l)y three, in straight 
lines, or approximately ho, and that the ancient raths marked on 
the Onlnance Survey maps appc^ar, to some extent, to he also 
arranged, three by three, in straight lines. 

It has also been suggested that these circles were intended to 
represent shields. This seems inconsistent with the fact that 
the same rcx*k surface presents so many circular symbols of 
different sizes, var}'ing from the small shallow cup of an inch or 
two in diameter to the group of concentric circles two feet 
across. 

It has also be«»n ndvan<MMl that these circles were intendinl to 
serve as moulds in which metal rings might be cast, or for the 
purpose of playing some game, but tlie firnt theory is d<M*isively 
negative<l by the fan that circles occur on nn^k surfaces which 
art* not, and never have been, horizontal, and ni the seconc] 
place, the objection to the first theory holds goo<l as to the 
•lecond theory, and combined with the great dissiniilarity which 
exists Wtween the figures on the same and on diffen»nt stones 
renders the explanation untenahle. 
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Some have hazarded the opinion that these markings indi- 
cated places for Druidical sacrifices, or for the practice of mi^^ic 
or necromancy, or that they were emhlems of the philosophical 
views of the Druids, or symholic enumeration of trihes or famihes, 
or a species of archaic writing. Against all these theories, 
there is the ohjection that the markings have never heen found 
in connexion with characters that we, nowadays, could, by any 
possibility, construe as any form of writing, alphabetical, pictorial, 
or otherwise. 

It is impossible to view these markings, so strangely similar 
and so mysterious, spread over almost the entire globe, without 
again and again repeating the questions, by whom were they 
made, and what is their significance? If they were merely 
ornamental, and some of them, no doubt, may be £airly so 
described, they are interesting on account of their catholicity 
and of their family likeness, but there is probably a meaning 
attached to them which is not so easily deciphered. Whoever 
their carvers were, and wherever they lived, it is beyond question 
that for considerable periods they must have inhabited almost 
every known country in the world. The absence of any definite 
arrangement in the position of the cups, and the recurrence of 
the same monotonous figures, cups, dots, rings, and grooves, 
repeated again and again, with hardly any variation in detail, or 
tendency to develop into more ornamental forms, have been 
accounted for by the supposition that they were executed one by 
one, at different times, most probably by different individuals. 
With regard to no advance being made beyond the cup, dot, 
ring, and groove, it may be furtlier suggested that they were 
well recognised and stereotyped symbols, frequently repeated, 
and specially adapted to some ceremonial rite. The idea that 
circles were connected with nature-worship has been dismissed 
by some on account of the apparent absence of much well- 
marked resemblance, but conventional figurings still employed 
in the east, especially in India, for nature-worship, bear, in many 
cases, but the faintest traces of what they are intended to 
represent. 



CHAPTER V. 

SOME AKCHJEOLOGICAL PROHLKMS. 

The proUeint of the Ice Age — The Rude Stone Monumenta — Of an ancient 
Pigan Lherature — Waa Early Man a Musician f — Whence came Amber 
Ornaments f — Whence came Jet Ornaments ? — Whence came Glass Orna- 
ments f— The ancient I'enrl Fisheries— The origin of Gold Ornaments — The 
date of the Introduction of Iron— The true Origin of certain Antiques — The 
date of the first Foundation of a Central Authority in Ireland. 

A» we have already seen, the surface of Ireland lias been again 
and again subjected to the grinding action of land ice, as well as 
to the destructive agency of sea ice and of the sea. It is possible, 
therefore, that the great southern fauna of Britain and rude flint- 
UBin^ man may have been contemporaries in Ireland, but if so, 
glmciers, sea ice, and the waves and currents of the ocean have, 
as far as we know, obliterated the evidence of tlieir presence. If 
at a later date the climate again became Glacial, the great Irish 
Big Horn and the reindeer could, at certain periods, migrate from 
North Britain to Ireland across the land connexion or the frozen 
tea. Terminal glaciers and floating ice were depositing, on the 
bed of the shallow sea, rocks and boulders, many of which were 
utilized long ages afterwards by Hint-using man in the construc- 
tion of rude stone receptacles for the dead, and rivers of ice were 
scooping out the valleys and moulding those features in the land- 
scape with which we are so familiar. We seem to view the fall 
and hear the loud resounding crash of avalanches from the 
mountain heights ; we gaze on a landscape enveloped in an icy 
shroud; we behold enormous glaciers with unseen, but neverthe- 
less irresistible motion, creeping down the mountain flanks 
beneath a dimmed sunlight flickering on the surface of the pallid 
snow, and we perceive that we are in iho [)resence of a frozen 
death enthroned triumphant on the frost-l)ound land. 

The majority of persons who are whirU»d through the little 
valley or gap in the range of the Ox mountains at Carricknagat, 
six miles from the town of Sligo, comfortably seated in a railway 
carriage, would receive, with a smile of incredulity, the informa- 
tion that the heights on either hand owe their present appearance 
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excavated lake basins, as at Lough Gill, near Sligo, banks of 
boulders and dkhri% blocking up the ends of valleys, erratic 
boulders perched on mountain sides or scattered over plains 
(fig. 61), all bear corroborative and cumulative evidence to the 
intensity and vast duration of a Great Ice Age, be it of Polar ice 
or of enormously extended local glaciers. The Glacial Age, how- 
ever, did not, as we have seen, comprise only one period of con- 
tinuous and intense cold, but a prolonged time, during which 
there were several alterations in temperature, the ice at one 
period increasing and advancing ovei* the surface of the land, at 
another retiring as the climate ameliorated ; yet, after each 
advance, contracting beyond its original base, and retreating at 
length to the highest mountains ; then finally disappearing. Thus 
a change, considerably for the better, came over the scene of 
desolation, and the flora and fauna of more temperate climes 
overspread the country. With this change of climate polished 
flint-using man makes his entry. 

Very gradually, but surely, we are bringing to light evidence 
which will ultimately form the basis of the true historv of the 
land. At present the work is but at its inception, bat m a few 
years we shall be able to realise and recall this hoary past almost 
m its entirety. The fragmentary facts which we at present 
possess have been slowly and painfully accumulated. They 
supply us, however, with a foundation upon which future scholars 
may build a theory, possibly one of greater accuracy and detail 
than we now dare hope for. More clear and undisputed facts 
must be collected, the evidence of geology and archaeology given 
each its due weight, the opinions of individual scholars and 
investigators examined and tested, and finally a theory elaborated 
such as will account for the facts, framing from all a consistent 
whole. For a long time there must doubtless be many competing 
theories, but one and another will succumb to the attacks of 
objectors, and finally, by a kind of ** survival of the fittest," we 
may hope to gain a fair approximation of the truth. 

Of the history of the far-back past, few pages have been so 
little read, and yet not one is as full of important and deeply 
interesting lore as that which describes the sepulchres of the 
dead. The tombs have been rudely torn open by the hands of 
the spoiler or of the idly curious ; but how seldom have they been 
scientifically examined ? It reflects but little credit on archceol- 
ogists that no systematic attempt has ever yet been made to 
read this page of Ireland's prehistoric annals. ** Why have we 
not a society established with such an object for its aim ? Why 
not have a club of delvers, an exploration society, with its corps 
of engineers, draughtsmen, and scientific observers, whose busi- 
ness it should be to examine the primeval sepulchres of the 
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country, not idly, not irreverently, not as desultory diggers, but, 
with due care, circumspection, and caution, noting down ever}* 
peculiarity, making accurate measured drawings, and depositing 
in a central museum the crania, the arms, the implements, and 
ornaments sure to be discovered in abundance ? Here is work 
for energetic men to do, ay, good work, too ! " Half a century 
has passed since this was penned by the late Bev. James Graves. 
How little has been done ! 

The anatomist endeavours to extract from death the secret of 
life ; the archaeologist essays to extract from the long entombed 
the secret of the past. If many relics of antiquity are silent, 
others are eloquent of the history of bygone times, and recount, 
in unmistakeable language, the customs and ideas of the race to 
which they belonged. For instance, the erection of rude-stone 
monuments demonstrates that, at the time of their formation, 
the aborigines had, in certain localities, if not throughout the 
entire country, acquired the habit of working in concert, and 
that they were under strict discipline, which is the basis of all 
regulated society. Massive rude-stone monuments erected — not 
over every member of the tribe or family, but — to preserve the 
memory of noted persons, demonstrate that their architects had 
an established standard of pre-eminence. A clue to the dignity 
of the deceased, as well as to the numerical strength of the 
assembly by which the table-stone was raised, is, to some extent, 
but qualified by geological surrounding conditions, afforded by 
the magnitude of the blocks forming the monument. 

What Ireland was it will never be again. Once it was the 
scene of cannibalism, of fetish worship, and of slavery ; for, how- 
ever humiliating the avowal may be to our national pride, it 
must be admitted that in the earliest period of his existence man 
in Ireland (as elsewhere) was scarcely distinguishable from the 
brute creation ; and from the evidence producible it is almost 
impossible not to accuse large portions of the aboriginal popula- 
tion of habitual cannibalism. The Augean stable has been 
cleansed, the relics of the barbarous past are being gradually 
removed, not suddenly, as by the pent-up waters of the Alpheus, 
not by the teachings of Christianity alone, but by the spread of 
knowledge, and by the order of ever- increasing civilization. 

While it is true that the desi^^nis on cinerary urns and gold 
ornaments which have been brought to light, and which are 
classified as belonging to the Pre-liistoric Age, prove the existence 
of a genuine, though somewhat elementary, sense of beauty, yet 
there is nothing, either in material or literary remains, to support 
the assertion of the monastic chroniclers as to the glories of the 
Green Isle of the West at the time when the first missionaries 
began their attempt to convert the people to Christianity. But 
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the recognition of the true state of things in ancient Ireland is 
very far from detracting anything from the solid worth of St. 
Patrick's (or the three St. Patricks') achievements, or from the 
honoar due to those Irishmen who developed a special school of 
mcred sculpture, furnished missionaries for the evangelization of 
Britain, and for the propagation of the faith on the Continent. 
The description of the ancient glories of Erin, as given hy the 
fchool of enthusiastic historians, may be compared to the mirage 
of the desert, the mere reflection of distant scenes, and the 
phantasmagoria of Roman and Eastern civilization, which the 
writers, imagining it ought to have existed, finally depicted as if 
actually existing, but now, 

"... like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud -cappM towers, the gorg^us palaces, 

The solemn temples 

shall dissolye, 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.** 

Historical and archaeological sentiment is a fairy-like lichen, 
which grows so luxuriously in the works of Irish writers as 
to completely veil the real structure on which it flourishes. 
Admitting even that these rhapsodies were true, they would only 
be descriptive of a small and polished portion of the population, 
not of the vast bulk of the inhabitants. 

It is, indeed, of httle use to argue regarding the probability or 
improbability of the former existence of a state of high civiliza- 
tion in Ireland such as is presupposed by these amiably disposed 
writers. At present there is not a scintilla of evidence in favour 
of such a high and ancient civilization. As there is no evidence 
for it, or at best it is most absurdly insufficient, we should reject 
the theory. If evidence be at any future time produced, it is easy 
to again advance the theory on its merits. As the writer has 
elsewhere ob8er>*ed, we should strive to be honest and unbiassed. 
Suppo<iing that we did not possess the fanciful Irish Annals, how 
would the story of Irish archaeology, history, religion, and folk- 
lore have been written ? Where are the inscriptions engraven in 
bronze, marble, or the solid rock, setting forth the acts of kings 
and their conquestH with all the pomposity of barbaric pride, 
such as have been left by the rulers of the Eastern and Western 
Kmpires ? Where are there traces of the temples of the go<lfl? 

The civilization of a nation may, to a certain extent, Im* 
Urauged by the architectural outcome of its religion ; up to the 
pres(»nttime no authenticated remains of any temples or religious 
4*difice8 of the ancient Irish can be pointed to. A fierce and 
warlike race, who raised huge rude stone monuments to thi* 
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honour of their chiefs, appear to have erected these memorials to 
commemorate their dead, and the worship of a deity or deities 
in nowise entered the imagination of their builders, though in 
after times, the dead became, to a certain extent, deified. 
Although the ancient inhabitants, at this stage of human 
existence in Erin, were doubtless somewhat removed from what 
we would regard as mere savagery ; yet, the architectural 
remains which they have left do not exhibit traces of tlie high 
culture and civilization claimed for them by many enthusiastic 
writers. 

Where are their remains of ancient cities ? Where are tlieir 
relics of a highly refined domestic life ? We possess many asser- 
tions as to the past glories of the land, but these assertions are 
not supported by discoveries of material remains. It is clear that 
when the East was at the height of its civilization our ancestors 
were mere savages, and were but little better in later times when 
Home was at the zenith of her glory. 

Why make ourselves ridiculous to present-day culture by 
seeking to place the past of ancient Erin on an eminence which 
existed merely in the imagination of early Monkish chroniclers. 
The late Professor T. H. Huxley, who certainly cannot be 
accused of partiality on such a subject, 1.6*. , that of '* Monkish 
chroniclers," observes that: — ** We follow the evil example set us, 
not only by Bacon, but by almost all the men of the Renaissance, 
in pouring scorn upon the work of our immediate spiritual fore- 
fathers, the school-men of the Middle Ages. It is accepted as 
a truth whicli is indisputable that for seven or eight centuries 
a long succession of able men — some of them of transcendent 
acuteness and encyclopaedic knowledge — devoted lives to the 
grave discussion of mere frivolities, and to the arduous pursuit of 
intellectual will-o'-the-wisps." 

The term ** Monkish chroniclers " is therefore to be under- 
stood as used in no invidious sense ; it is merely employed to 
describe a special school of writers, and it is not intended that 
any odium theoloijicnm should be implied. At the same time it 
must be acknowledged that, if the Pagans possessed a literature, 
it would have been better, for present-day students, had that 
literature come down to our days intact. A general assertion, 
continually made by ecclesiastical, and indeed by many lay 
writers, is that, but for the monks, there would not have been 
any history of ancient times handed down to our day. If, how- 
ever, it be granted, according to the standpoint of these writers, 
that the country possessed a literature prior to the arrival of the 
Christain missionaries, surely the Pagan priesthood were qui to 
capable of continuing its custody and attending to its accretions ; 
but they were disestablished and disendowed, and the pen was 
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torn from their grasp by the propagators of the new faith. If, 
on the other hand, literature and writing were only introduced 
into the kingdom along with Christianity, it must be at once 
admitted that the monks were the true and only custodians of 
literature. The admission, however, dissolves the basis on which 
rests the alleged glories of ancient Erin. 

Let as bring simple common sense into play, and not acquiesce 
in statements solely because they appear in Irish mss. of a by no 
means ancient date — records such as that of the peopling of 
Ireland before the Flood, of the total extinction of this race who 
yet left behind them a record of the event, and the thousand and 
one other absurdities which it is considered unpatriotic not to 
believe. In treating of the past of ancient Erin a writer must 
neither care for nor be influenced by public opinion, and must be 
a thoroughgoing ** hunter after truth.'' He must follow the 
advice given by Cicero to the historian : — ** Let him not dare to 
say anything that is false, nor fear to say what is true." And 
again : — *' The day will come when time and the diligence of later 
ages will bring to light things which now lie concealed ; the day 
will come when our posterity will wonder that we were ignorant 
of things so evident." 

Many writers seem to have perceived, at any rate in part, the 
origin of civilization in Ireland, but although vague allusions to 
the real facts are, here and there, dropped by them, they appear 
to have been restrained from plainly expressing their opinions by 
the dread of incurring the odium of a supposed national historical 
heterodoxy. 

Some problems it is impossible to investigate too minutely ; 
and among these, few are of more general interest than those 
which relate to the origin and development of civilization. 
( ould we catch a glimpse of the remote past, we should probably 
find that many primitive progressive advancements were the out- 
come of accident. Primitive man stumbled upon a discovery 
and had wisdom enough to profit by it ; mo<lern man, on the 
other hand, starts witli a definite idea in view, and carefully 
experiments for its realisation. This is the secret of the slow 
ailvances of culture in ancient days, and of its cumulative pro- 
gress when resulting, not from mere accident, but from well- 
directc^l brain- work. The rate of progress increasing thus at 
ever accelerating simmmI, the day when all attainable knowledge 
shall have l)een acquired by man may not 1m» so very remote, unless 
the present uns<)lve<l problems of science are practically infinite. 
The unceasing toil of life is a perpetual grim struggle, in which, 
with each success, something is being continually gained for 
future generaticms. Whether we will or not, wo nuist. for our 
own sakes, improve the world for succee<]ing generations ; the 
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difference is that the ancients did this unwittingly, we do it 
wittingly. When we look back upon the millions of years that 
have elapsed since life began on this globe, we can faintly realise 
that, as time rolls by and the rate of human development increases, 
the future will assuredly reveal untold wonders that will make 
our present life appear as rude to those who follow after us, as 
does the existence passed by our prehistoric ancestors appear to 
us. Yet it is but a very superficial observer who regards the 
past with contempt. It filled its sphere ; in its way it did its 
appointed work quite as effectively as does the present. The 
initiation of any operation is most difficult, and instead of blam- 
ing the slow but steady workers of the past, we should, on the 
contrary, thank the men of the Eld who laid the foundation of 
all that has since been built ; for the man who first chipped a 
flint must be regarded as the first of all sculptors ; the man who 
first scratched the rude picture of a mammoth on the bones of 
his quarry was the first of all artists ; the man who first piled 
stones together to form a rude earn over the corpse of one of his 
family was the first /)f all builders ; and the man who first bored 
a hole in a reindeer's bone to make a whistle, or twanged 
the stretched sinews of his bow-string, was the first of all 
musicians. 

We know that primitive man chipped flints, carved designs 
on bone, and erected cams, but whether or not he was acquainted 
with music is a question to which the reply might be thought 
to rest only on surmise, for no relics of stone have as yet oome 
to light that could by any ingenuity be construed as forming 
either part or the whole of a musical instrument. Not only, 
however, has there been one Orpheus, but many Orpheuses in 
the world's history ; musical mythology teems with legends of 
musical geniuses, so that their multiplicity may be said to pre- 
sent an efi'ectual bar to a successful attempt at scientific explana- 
tion. Whistles formed of the phalanges of reindeer have been 
found in the eaves of the Dordogne in France, in company with 
bones of the rhinoceros and elephant, and other relics of times in 
which only rude flint implements were used ; yet of musical 
instruments, made of either stone or of bone, none of aiiy 
antiquity have, as yet, been found in Ireland. 

It should be mentioned that the origin of the harp, as given 
in an old Irish ms., differs from that forming the subject of 
Moore's song, i.e. : — 

** 'Tis believed tliat this liarp, which I wuke now for thee, 
Was a siren of old who sung under the sea ; 
And who often at eve through the bright billows roved. 
To meet, on the green shore, a youth whom she loved. 
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But she loved him in vain, for be left her to weep, 
And in tears, all the night, her gold ringlets to steep, 
Till hea^^en looked with pity on true love so warm, 
And changed to thii soft harp the sea- maiden's form. 

Still her bosom rose fair, still her cheek smiled the same, 
WhOe her sea-beauties gracefully curled round the frame, 
And her hair shedding tear-drops from all its bright rings. 
Fell over her white arms to make the gold strings/* 



In his celebrated picture Miiclise depicts the siren with her 
long treses thrown over her arm, which rests on a straight 
fragment of rock, so that her attitude represents the exact form 
of the ancient Irish harp. 

The other old Irish legend, before referred to, states that a 
certain fair lady, overcome with aversion to her husband, fled 
from him to the woods. Attracted one day bv the marmar of 
the wind as it sighed through the fins and skeleton of a sea- 
monster which lay on the beach, she listened so long that she 
was lulled to sleep by the weird music. Her husband found her, 
and, noting the cause of her slumber, he formed the framework 
of a harp from the branches of a neighbouring tree, to which 
he attached strings made from the fins of the stranded whale. 
This was ttie origin of the first harp. The tale is borrowed, with 
bat little disguise, from the classics. 

Combs, forme<l of bone, are foimd amongst the earliest relics 
of primitive civilization ; for, on a remote day in the world's 
unwritten history, it struck some prehistoric beauty, as she con- 
templated her reflection in tlie waters of some tranquil tani, that 
her tangled hair rtHjuired more orderly arrangement, and the 
passage of her fingers through her mattinl locks was the initiatory 
sUge in the invention of the comb (figs. 62, 68). In the history 
of inventions, woman has In'en almost invariably the originator 
of all the peaceful arts of life, whilst man has been the initiator 
in devising the means of killing his fellow-man, the inventor in 
everv murderous art. 

In Ireland wea|>ons, whether of Hint or bronze, wore, in general, 
of home inanufiictiirt>. (loM was a pnxluct of the Wicklow moun- 
tains. Silver in smaller (|nanliti«'s, and at a much lat^T period, 
appears to have \wv\\ extractcnl from native ores ; but Irish silver 
article?* are not relics of Paj^nm times ; it will probably Ik* yet found 
that aml>er, jet. antl j^lass ornaments were all made in our island. 
Professor Hu\I« y was of the same opinion with regard to the 
Continent, antllM-lieVMl tliat every raw material ** employe<lin 
Kurope up to the Palieo-metallic- stage, is to Ix' found within tho 
limits of KuroiM*." 
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Amber was employed in the formation of ornaments, sucb as 
beads, dress -fasteners, rings, and bracelets ; the beads vary p^reatly 
in size, from diminutive objects to those nearly tliree inches in 
length. Many writers allege that amber was not found in Ire- 
land. It is present in a series of deposits only to be found in 
Ireland near Lough Neagh. Both amber and jet are present in 
quantities about the southern shores of the Baltic, and some 
writers are of opinion that ancient Irisli objects of amber came 
from thence. There also appears to be a small but continual 
drift of this amber into the North Sea ; and amber found on the 
east coast of England is considered to be of an extremely good 
quality, as it must have been, to have survived its long journey. 
From the evidence of numerous discoveries, it is thought that 
there was, in prehistoric times, an amber trade from the north of 
Europe to the Mediterranean. Also that the Greek tale of the 
Heliades had its origin in northern latitudes, and that the Vistula, 
where amber is found, is pointed to in the legend of the weeping 
daughters of the sun, whose tears are transformed into amber. 
In Central Russia there is an earth amber, and a salt sea must 
have been there in very remote times, as tiny bubbles of salt 
water have been discovered on cutting it open for purposes of 
manufacture. In it the scent of the brine has been hermeticallv 
sealed up for vast geological seons, in the same way that the scent 
of the pine-forest remains a permanent characteristic of amber in 
general. However this may be, it is highly probable that, from 
remote antiquity, a trade in amber existed between the shores of 
the Baltic and other parts of Europe. Its first discovery by 
savage man was, in all likelihood, owing to its being loosened 
from its native bed in the sands of the seashore and flung by the 
waves upon the beach. Primitive man soon learnt to smootli 
and polish these lumps ; for on the Continent, in interments of 
the Stone Age, some instances are found where amber ornaments 
are laid in the grave with the dead ; in the Bronze Age the use 
of amber became common. Early commerce, if the term be 
applicable to such primitive traffic, is based, as a rule, not on the 
interchange of useful products but on barbaric geegaws, much 
in the same way as, in the present day, barter is carried on 
between European traders and wild tribes of Central Africa. 
I^]verything seems to point out that, in primeval times, man 
possessed rudimentary commercial instincts, and collected objects 
which possessed to him what to us would be designated a pecuniary 
value, and hoarded them most probably for purposes of exehnnge. 
The subject of ancient commerce in amber is of gi*eat 
interest ; for, if the extent of that commerce and its routes could 
be well defined, much that is at present obscure in the early 
unwritten history of the inhabitants of the British Isles would 
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liecoiiie clear. Au amber beati, witli an ogliaiu inncriptioii, 
\n.i for many generattone in tlie posseHHioii of a family onraed 
O'Connor in the county Clare. It 
wan used as an amulet for the cure 
of sore eyes, and was also believed to 
insiiro safety to pregnant women in their 
hour of trial. After inauy viciesitudea it 
L-ame into the posHeKHioii of Lord Londes- 
borough. The following is one of the 
readings of this curious inscription, but 
it must, in all candour, be stated that 
it does not appear to be the true trans- 
lation : A Ttilailh inna, i.e. "At a 
woman'H delivery" (fig. 64). 

Prior to the year ISJH very handsome 

y,„_ ct. roNaries, composed of amlwr beads, were 

ABberiiad.wiiiiC^hini In- not nncoiiiDiou in Weiit Galway and the 

JTofSiTj^m tI]p"7'.*i.™!S"n'f ''*'ony of Biirren, county Clare. During 

iL!^pr™«iTsori«i"n7Aiii". the years of the famine many of these 

qunnoiirrUnd. rosaries were sold to collectors, but a few 

still remain in use. 

Tlie attractive or electric properties of amber early invited 

attention (Ezekiel i. 4); and the rubbing of a piece of amber 

evoke<l, to use Faraday's words, "an invisible agent which has 

done for mankind far more wonderful tilings than the genii of 

AUddin did or could have done for him." Worn round the neck 

in the shape of beads, amber was thought to ward off disease, it 

was also dissolved and nsed as a medicine. Many other super- 

fttitions relating to it could Ih- given. The Finns and Lapps 

believe, like the Irish )¥'UHaiiii*y, that iiuiIkt cures rheumatism, 

nenralgia, and other ailments. 

Jet ap[)ears to have liet'n evti-nxively employed in the niann- 
factnre of decorative objects, princijully necklace -beads, dress- 
fasteners, large rings, and bracelets. In the year 1200 Itartlio- 
loniew AngelicUH, an Knglisli l-'ransciscan, slates that jet was 
found in Ireland, .let may (Mciir in otherplaces in the kingdom, 
but i t certainly WHS [>l>tHiin'<l from the coal-measures of Hallyeastle, 
cuunlv Antrim. A stim)>le of an early specimen from this locality 
is in 'the Dublin Museum. In tlie year 1770 miners in the 
Ilallycasth' collieries broke into an old working, and on entering 
they were astoniHliiil to find a complete gallery. HU|>[>orted by 
pillars, braiichin;{ into various eliambi'rs. llere lav the remains 
of liaskets and other appliances of the ancient workmen, but all, 
on bi-iiig toiichiil. crumbieil to dust. 

Willi the iincieiiti, jet was held in [leculiar value, as it was 
suppose<l by tliem. ncconliiig to Pliny, to possess the |Mwer of 
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banishing noxious serpents. Bede also describes jet as having: 
the power, when burnt, of driving away snakes, and that whei: 
warmed by friction it possessed the attractive properties of amber. 
It should, however, be pointed out tliat Bede's account is evi- 
dently merely copied from that of Solinus. 

If not a variety of coal, jet presents a strange affinity to it. It 
has the appearance of having been, long ages ago, a gummy 
semi-liquid mass ; for as insects of remote geological leons are 
seen in amber, so foreign substances are found embedded in 
pieces of jet, and crevices in the rock are often tilled with it, as 
though it had poured into them when in a liquid state. 

There is a description of natural glass, generally found in 
volcanic centres, called obsidian, usually of a black colour and 
opaque, except in thin splinters. This material was used by the 
Egyptians and Bomans in the formation of small artistic vessels. 
The art of fabricating the glass of commerce reaches back to 
such an early date that its origin is absolutely lost. Pliny 
recounts the tale, known to all schoolboys, how a ship returning 
from Egypt with a cargo of soda was cast away on the coasts of 
Palestine, and how the shipwrecked crew, when cooking their 
food over a fire made on the shore, found afterwards, under the 
cinders, glass formed by the action of the heat upon the alkaU 
and the sand. As far as present information tends, it seems to 
have been in Egypt or Assyria that the earliest glass was manu- 
factured. In the British Museum there is a bend bearing hiero- 
glyphics by which it is computed that it was made about 2400 b,c. 

There is one form of glass ornament which is found chiefly, if 
not, indeed, exclusively, in Ireland, made of green vitrified 
porcelain or opaque irlass, in shape somewhat like a dumbbell. 
Though, doubtless, ^lass ])eads were first introduced from the 
Continent, or from Great Britain, as a means of barter, yet traces 
of continental inHuonce are not so very perceptible as might be 
imagined ; the trade of making them probably spread quickly 
over the country, and thus originated varieties of the introduceil 
patterns. 

Tacitus mentions that pearls were found on the coast of 
Britain. Bede, quoting apparently from Solinus, says that 
excellent specimens were found in the P>ritish seas, varying in 
colour, though principally white. In Ireland pearls seem to 
have been formerly ])lentiful, and many rivers were celebrattnl for 
the quantities found in them. A writer of tlie seventeenth century 
states that the pearls of the river Slaney, ** though not abundant, 
are yet excellent." Sir Bobert Beading, in the year 1688, drew 
attention to the structure and colour of Irish pearls, and records 
that the river Bann was famous for its pearl fishery. The 
common method tlien in practice of procuring fresh-water 
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luussels, in shape and colour like sea mussels, was very simple. 
In the warm summer months, when the river was low and 
the water clear, the county people waded in the stream and 
gathered the shells, of such size that they were used, hy the 
poor, as a substitute for spoons. In two works published at the 
close of the eighteenth century, this pearl fishery is again men- 
tioned. In Smith's ** History of Cork," pearls are stated to have 
l>een found in one of its rivers. O'Conor, in his ** Prolegomena," 
mentions that Gilbert, Bishop of Limerick, writing to St. Anselm, 
who had consecrated him, says that '* he had sent him pearls 
as a slight token of reR{)ect.'' Pearls are still found, in small 
quantities, in fresh-water mussels, in a few of the Galway rivers^ 
in various streams in Tyrone and Donegal, as well as in several 
other localities. Should these pearl fisheries of Ireland be again 
started, to the mussel-gatherers may be a<ldressed the Kelpie's 
refrain, which so perturl>ed the sacristan of St. Mary's as he 
took with her his moonlight swim : — 

*• Good luck to your fishing/* 

Gold antiquities, rightly considered, are historical documents 
of the most valuable description, for, with proper study, they will 
help to elucidate and extend our knowledge of tlie arts, crafts, and 
general state of civilization of what is, at present, a very obscure 
period in the history of ancient Erin. With regard to gold, it is 
stated that there is no European country in which such a numberof 
ancient personal ornaments of this precious metal have been found 
aii in Ireland. Hoards of broken and fractured bronze implements 
bear witness to inlerrupte<l preparations for re-casting, and col- 
lections of secreted gold ornaments, twist^nl and contorttnl, 
suggest a like pur]X)se. Scattere<l broadcast over the country, it 
would also appear that, in many instances, gold articles wi^re 
hidden in haste, ]X)ssibly at a time when the foe presseil hotly at 
the heels of the vanquislied. In ancient days mother earth was 
tlie only Wnk to which owners confided their gold. Even 
nowa-davs we know that the best bank is a bank of earth, as it 
rarelv refuse's to discount honest labour, and the best share 
is the ploughshare, on wliich dividends are generally lilx^ral. It 
would be iin])ossibIe to say how much wealth lies hid in primitive 
man's ancient bank, for all kinds of ornaments still remain 
concc*a1ed, and that, most probably, in the stran^^est and most 
unobtrusive s|K)ts. One discovery of an antique cKTurred on the 
Hite of a long-u.M'd dunghill which had Ix^en scra{KMl rathi r more 
de€*ply than usual. Aumm e ttteiane. Other objects have bt*i*n 
occasionally brought to light under almost e<)ually strange cir- 
cumstances, for a beautiful torque was scratchcHl out of the soil 
by a fox in making a fresh earth. 
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Belief in buried treasure is universal tbroughout Irelanrl. 
Until lately the majority of old pagan funeral urns were broken 
into fragments by the irate discoverers ; irate for this reason : — 
it was, and still is, in some parts of the country, a popular belief 
amongst the peasantry that the bones and charcoal contained in 
the vessels were in reality golden coin and ornaments belonging 
to the **good people/* or fairies, and that they returned to gold 
during the night, but if watched with proper precautions and 
ceremonies, the fairy gold at daybreak would still remain gold. 
On failure of the incantations, the disappointment of the finder 
generally found expression in the fracture of the vase, and the 
scattering of its contents. The proverb, ai^^paiccc 6 Oijaavpo^ 
iri<^rjv€v, i,e, *' our treasure turned out to be charcoal," appears to 
demonstrate that the deceitfulness of *' fairy gold *' was a current 
delusion amongst the ancient Greeks. The superstition is of 
undoubted Eastern origin. In a description of the excavations 
carried on in the mound of Tell-el-Hesy, supposed to be the site 
of the ancient city of Lackish, the explorer recounts how he was 
waited upon by a deputation from the workmen, consisting of 
Arabs and Fellaheen, and begged not to any further bewitch the 
** tell '* or hill. ** You come to a * tell * that is full of gold and 
treasure, and bewitch them into the form of potsherds. Then 
you dig out the potsherds, take them to your own country, undo 
the spell, and they turn back to gold and treasure.** The Bedouin 
also believe that immense treasures were concealed by King 
Solomon beneath the foundation of the city of Palmyra, in the 
subterranean passages under Jerusalem — in fact, almost every- 
where, committed to the care of evil spirits, which still watch 
over them. When the Arabs, therefore, see Europeans explorinj? 
among ruins, they believe them to be in search of these hidden 
riches, and, if employed as labourers, claim beforehand their 
share in the find. T. Crofton Croker gives an amusing account 
of having, in the year 1814, come upon nearly a hundred peasants 
at work on the sid»^ of a hill called ** Castle Treasure,*' so name<l 
from pieces of wrought gold having from time to time been found 
there. Tlie exertions of the gang, employed in uprooting and 
turning over the rocks and boulders with which the surface of 
the ground was covered, were under supervision of a tall female 
wrapped in a ragged cloak, who with a long pole pointe<l now here, 
now there, and whose motions were iniplicity obeyed by the move- 
ment of the labourers towards the spot indicated. This witch said 
she had dreamed, three nights in succession, of a great treasure 
which lay beneath the surface of the field, and for a given quan- 
tity of tobacco and whiskey had engaged to point it out to her 
neighbours, being afraid to undertake the search without plenty 
of company, for the treasure was guarded by a fiery dragon. The 
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country people had worked under the guidance of the woman for 
three days, hut had found nothing to reward their exertions. Mr. 
Croker's companion, greatly diverted by the scene, advised one of 
the labourers, instead of searching for gold, to clear and manure 
the ground, as under this treatment it would yield results as 
good as if the crock of gold for which they were searching had 
lieen discovered. The strange part of the story ij that this man, 
taking him at his word, rented the farm, and suddenly became 
rich ; subsequently he gave his adviser a circular piece of gold, 
artistically ornamented, evidently of great antiquity. Several 
other articles, formed of precious metal, were traced to his hands, 
and it is therefore evident that it was not entirely owing to the 
returns of agricultural outlay that the farmer became a man of 
wealth and importance in the district. 

At the foot of Cope's Mountain, near Sligo, to the west of the 
rood leading from the town to Glencar, and in the townland of 
Drum, there are the remains of a rude stone sepulchral monu- 
ment, which not many years ago narrowly escaped total oblitera- 
tion. A countryman having dreame<l twice successively that a 
crock of gold was buried under the monument waited impatiently 
for the dream to be repeated a third time, as this would have 
completed the charm ; however, it never did recur, and conse- 
quently the tomb escaped destruction. Another monument 
cloj4ely adjoining was less fortunate. Owing to a legend, preva- 
lent among the peasantry, that a chief of the O'liorkes had many 
centuries ago concealed his treasures in this *' Giant Grave" 
previous to a great battle — in which botli he and his favourite 
henchman, who alone knew of the hoard, were killed— some 
<x>untry people nearly demolished the monument. It is needless 
to add no treasures were discovered. Avaricious gold dreamers, 
by this means converted into gold seekers, have probably inflicted 
more irreparable archa'ological damage, particularly on these 
interesting monuments, than the desecrating foriMgn enemy. The 
burial of personal ornaments with people of distinction was 
conformable to a usage of ancient times, both as regards Krin 
an well as other countries. Traditions alM)und everywhere of 
burie<l treasure, and the truth of ihes4* tales is sometimes 
apparently corroboratetl by the discoveries of ornaments worn 
during life by the occupants of the grave 

Near the village ot C'lifToiiey are the remains of a ** Giant's 
(irave," pn»s€Miting no feature of interent. No iiwhu^nient could 
prevail on the ti'nant to allow of an e\ca\ation. He and his 
father l)efore him. he statiMl, refus^Hl to do so, although ** untold 
gold*' had U-en i>tVeriMl. However, some few days af tenia rds, 
having occasion to \rrit\ the compass bearings of the monun.ent, 
a H'turn to the s|N)t was ni^cessitated, when it btHrame evident 
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that, in the interval, the grave had heen dug out to a great 
depth. In short, the suspicious yokel, imagining that the con- 
templated search was for a crock of gold, had determined to 
retain the treasure for himself. 

In ** Vestiges and Relics of Youghal,'' Edward Fitzgerald re- 
counts a very similar instance of vandalism. Writing in the year 
1868, he states that : — ** Of sepulchral mounds or cairns I lately 
counted up eight in the neighbourhood of Castlemartyr, four of 
which have been destroyed within a few years. One at Clasharinka, 
about a mile north of Castlemartyr, was lately destroyed by 
persons coming from a distance, hunting for money in it. The 
farmer on the land told me that he thought, if there was money 
to be got in it, he had the best right to it, and when the last 
party who came there left oflf their operations, he continued the 
work until a large massive stone was discovered of about ten feet 
diameter, oval-shaped, and about thirteen inches thick. This 
stopped the digging for the time, but beneath the great stone bp 
was sure he had the gold. On getting some gunpowder this was 
soon blown to fragments, revealing a stone cist or chest of about 
seven feet by three, within which was a perfect human skeleton 
in good preservation. This did not deter the money-hunter, for 
the bones and chest were also dug out. But it was all to no 
purpose, so the opening was again filled up, and is still to be seen 
furze-grown and untilled. The farmer did not seem too well 
pleased on being told that he had, in this way, been desecrating 
the remains of one of his Celtic forefathers. Pointing across the 
road, he said that three similar relics were destroyed there on the 
lands of Bally vourisheen, and lots of human remains found in 
them." 

The same writer states that scores of wild legends are told of 
a Forniorian giant who died in the neighbourhood of Youghal 
and had his treasure buried in his fort. He caused it to be so 
guarded, that no person who dreamed of his hidden gold was 
ever able to get at it. Many attempted it, but the adventurers 
were generally frightened away by the appearance of a 
huge cock that came flying into their faces, crowing and 
Happing its wings in a wonderful manner. Others, more 
daring, held their ground on sight of this appaiation, but 
decamped on the advent on the scene of a monstrous bull. 
Other still more doughty delvers persisted, until they were in 
the act of lifting the huge flagstone which covered the giant's 
treasure, when out rushed the owner, using language which 
must not be repeated in polite society, and followed by a fier\ 
blast that so scorched the diggers that they beat a hasty and ver\ 
undignified retreat. One time, however, a party more adventur- 
ous than usual held their ground, whereupon the co<!k and the 
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bull came to the giant's assistance, and drove away the gang of 
treasure seekers in ignominous rout, and so ends this ** Cock 
and Bull Story." 

At the time of St. Patrick's mission to the Pagan Irish the 
ladies of the period wore numerous gold ornaments, and a great 
number were presented by the early converts as offerings to the 
Church. St. Patrick, in his *' Confessio,'* thus alludes to the 
custom : — ** I have endeavoured to be on my guard, even with 
Christian brethren and virgins of Christ and religious women 
who, of their own accord, used to bestow gifts upon me, and 
to place their ornaments on the altar ; but I returned them again 
to them." 

Many Eastern women, of various nationalities, still wear their 
entire fortune on their persons, in the sha|>e of gold coins and 
ornaments. This is probably caused by the sense of security in an 
unsettled state of society, imparte<l by palpable possession. It 
has the additional advantage of enabling suitors to reckon up the 
value, as well as to admire the objects of their affection. The 
itame idea also may, in olden days, have induced the ladies of 
ancient Erin to carry about their fortunes on their persons, 
though it is open to doubt if the poet Moore*s lines correctly por- 
tray the civilization then existing, and the honesty of the entire 
{)opulation when a young woman's 

'* niaiden niiiilo 

In fufcty lighted her round the gniMi Isle." 

If, however, the lines depict the only clothing worn by her, 
the picture drawn by the poet may probably l>e correct. 

From the earliest period of mythical history witness is borne 
lo the abundance of gold in the country. One celebrated artificer, 
it is stated, prosecuted his smelting labours in a locality generally 
identitieil as one on the banks of the Liffey, on the borders of 
Wicklow and Wexfonl, wliere native gold is still found. For 
many years prior to 1 705 gold ha<i been found by the neighbour- 
ing peasantry in the Hallinvally stream, a tributary of the Avoca^ 
an<l in two months preceding the occupation of the place by the 
(tovemment in 179G no less than 2500 ounces of gold had been 
wa>4he<1. li^esides the Wicklow district, there are other localities 
in which gold in small quantities is stated to be present, namely, 
in Wexford, Kildare, Tyrone. Antrim, and Derry. (told wa^ 
found in a stream in tlie county Derry which falls into the north- 
west comer of l^ough Neaj^h. The country {people who live in the 
vicinity have a trailiiion corroborating this, but it has not been 
ascertained if any i^old has recently been found in the river-btMl. 

Mr. J. W. Malht. in the year 1858. published the results of the 
chemical examination of several ancient Irish gold oniaments, 
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undertaken in the expectation that the information thus obtained 
might be found of value in determining whether they were manu- 
factured from native gold or from alloys artificially produced. 
From the results obtained by the analysis it was concluded that 
the probabihties were somewhat in favour of the articles having 
been made with artificially produced alloys, but it is eN-ident that 
before anything very definite on the subject can be written more 
numerous experiments are requisite. Those recently made 
coincide, to a great extent, with the assays of Mr. Mallet. It 
was apparent, however, that, in the more modem articles, com- 
paratively large quantities of silver and copper occurred. It is 
known that there are some natural alloys, and also that electrmn 
was much used for ornaments and coins by the Romans, and 
afterwards by the nations which imitated their arts. An artificial 
as well as a natural electrum was also used by them. 

The view taken by the late W. Frazer, f.r.c.s.i., respecting 
the source of early gold ornaments found in Ireland was that 
they are made of imported gold ; that the idea that gold was 
ever found in Ireland is incorrect. He was of opinion that the 
theory of its being native of the soil is chimerical — 

'* like our Lagenian mine. 

Where sparkles of golden splendour 

All over the surface shine ? 
But, if in pursuit we go deeper 

Allured hy the gleam that shone. 
Ah ! false as the dream of the sleeper. 

Like Love, the bi-ight ore is gone.'* 

Dr. Frazer considered that the fabrication of early Irish 
ornaments implies considerable metallurgic skill, and the pos- 
session of means for smelting gold in ample quantity, and sub- 
sequently manufacturing ornaments from it. He was of opinion 
that the primitive inhabitants of these lands — before the advent 
of the Romans, and Roman gold workers in Britain — had not the 
necessary skill, and he asserted that Ireland is not a gold pro- 
ducing land, its auriferous district a limited corner of the county 
Wicklow, where it was accidentally found about one hundred 
years ago and soon worked out. The great central limestone 
plain, the extensive bogs, the gneissose rocks of Donegal, the 
chalk measures of Antrim, the coal districts about Kilkenny, and 
the sandstones of the south and west are incapable of yielding 
gold, nor have other granite districts (except Wicklow) shown 
traces of it. Thus almost the entire geologic formations of Ireland 
are hopeless as gold fields. No one as yet has sought for it in 
the quartz rocks, and it is doubtful if they contain even the 
slightest trace of gold. But if it is present, all the skilled 
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aiiplumces of modem civilization would be needful to pulverize 
the rock and seek after the metal. 

Again, according to the above authority, Wicklow gold differs 
in composition and density from the gold found in Irish orna- 
ments, being of inferior purity and specific gravity, whilst these 
ornaments have a certain composition and gravity which 
approximates to that of Roman aurei coined by Diocletian and 
rabsequently. (iold workers have found it convenient, when 
making ornaments to melt down coin ; it is an easily available 
noarce of metal, of known weight and recognised purity, and 
when remelting it, the addition of a small amount of alloy, difii- 
ealt to detect, compensates for i)Ossible loss and augments the 
profit. From the uniformity of the gold in Irish ornaments there 
is reason to believe it was so obtained. Furthermore, Dr. Frazer 
believed it is evident from the weights of these Irish gold orna- 
ments that they were fabricated from cpins weighing 72 to 70 grains, 
and such is the weight of Roman aurei from the time of Diocletian 
to the fall of the Roman Empire. Amidst the vicissitudes of 
coinage of silver and copper, gold was maintained at its recognised 
standard and full weight. Any apparent exceptions amongst the 
ornaments are explained by the recognised practice of employing 
a variable number of coins, one, two, or more for making two, 
tliree, five articles, and so on. 

Great quantities of gold circulated in Roman Britain for pay- 
ing the Legionaries and for purposes of commerce. So long as 
Home was supreme, invasions from Scotia and Caledonia were 
rf|Mdlwl : but from the time of Diocletian repeated devastations 
re«hic€*<l it to barl)arism, and Celtic kingdoms were founde<l in 
Cornwall, in AVales, and in North Britain. Britain was thoroughly 
dniine<l of its gold by thesje Celtic invaders, who, as coin was use- 
less to them, had it converted into personal decorations. The 
presence of g<dd ornaments in Scandinavia, a land unproductive 
of gold, has lK»en accountinl for by their Injing mmle out of gold 
brought in coin from Rome or from Byzantium. 

To bring In'fore the mind's eye of the reader the ordinary 
proc€*sHes uscmI in the manufacture of gold ornaments, we must 
take* a look into the workshop of a craftsman of this early |K'rio<l. 
The first ojMTation of the workman was to tr>* to melt the metal. 
Coal was unknown, but charcoal, e8|H»cially birchwoo*! charcoal, 
generates a greater heat than coal, and birch U'ing then plentiful, 
it is almost (*ert:iin that it was the fuel used in ancient, as it is 
oft4*n in modern, tin)e*<. A small furnace with an orifice at the 
l»ottom, and sf>tn(> means of pr<Nlucing a draught, would develop 
the nif*f»ss«ry heat. an<l the |)ot or crucible containing the gol<l 
would \w buried in the centre of the glowing nuiss of charcoal. 
.\ mould cut in stone, or the impression of a nuxlel fif th<* 
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required form in soft blue clay, for that material stands the greatest 
degree of heat, would, when baked, answer the purpose of casting 
the ingot, and into this mould the gold would be poured. The 
craftsman would now have a piece of gold somewhat near the 
required shape. But mere castings would not answer, as in this 
condition gold is of a porous and spongy nature, and requires 
hammering, and it has been remarked that most ancient gold 
ornaments are very close in the grain. Thus the only tools and 
appliances necessary for the production of gold ornaments were 
a furnace, crucible, mo\ild, flux, hammers, anvils, and tools for 
producing concentric rings. 

It is well to note that no really ancient coin has as yet been 
conclusively proved to have been discovered in Ireland. Sir 
William Betham alleged that Etruscan silver money had been 
found, but this assertion has never been authenticated. The 
majority of coins are from Roman mints, and bear date about the 
time of the break up of imperial rule in Great Britain. It is 
certain that the Irish possessed no coined money, and there can 
be little doubt but that, at a very late period, the precious metals 
were amongst thc^m, valued by weight as a circulating medium, 
sometimes as ingots, possibly also in the form of rings ; lienoe, 
probably, the frequent employment of the epithet ** extractors of 
rings,** as applied to the northern invaders by native historians. 
These northmen were the first to issue silver money in Ireland, 
for at no period of her history had Ireland a gold coinage. In 
its origin and to its end the currency was silver. The first silver 
coins were struck by the Danish kings of Dublin, Water ford, and 
Limerick. Although the Danish and Norse invaders carried off 
great quantities of Irish gold, they utilised it, not for coinage 
purposes, but for personal decoration, inlaying with it, amongst 
other articles, the handles of their «\vords. Hence Irish gold 
ornaments gradually disappeared in the North, and many 
Scandinavian weapons, and personal ornaments now exVibited 
in museums are doubtless inlaid or formed of these stolen 
treasures which supplemented the spoils of Rome and of 
Byzantium. 

When these freebooters had beaten their swords into plough- 
shares, or had developed into honest merchants, and their 
piratical barques had been converted into peaceful traders, their 
silver money became, on account of its purity, tlie standard 
coinage of the tlien trading world. From it is derived the 
designation of ** sterling," applied to our currency or legal lender. 
** Easterling " was, according to Hollinshed, the popular term 
employed to describe '* merchants of Norwaie, Denmark, and of 
other those parties called Ostomunni, or as, in our vulgar 
language, we terme easterling, because they lie east in respect of 
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as '* ; and coin of the realm, '* since that time/* says Camden, 
** was called of them sterling for Easterling." 

Iron and Christianity were introduced into the comitry 
within an approximately short period of each other, for although 
iron may, in small quantities, have found its way into Ireland 
through the ordinary channels of commerce open at, or just 
before, the commencement of the Cliristian era, yet iron ingots 
or iron articles so acquired would be comparatively few in number. 
The approximate date of the introduction of iron into the southern 
portion of Britain has been estimated, by various authorities, at about 
200 B.C., some writers leaning to a later period. B'rom this part 
it spread slowly northward. In the Scotch Highlands the Bronze 
Age lasted for a considerable time — in fact, down to a period 
onsiderably later than that of the Roman conquest of Britain ; 
yet iron was nevertheless known, but to a very limited extent, to 
the Cale<lonians north of the Boniau wall, who were otherwise 
hut little affected by the introduced civilization to the south of 
the Uoman barrier. To the Romanized Briton the rude Cale- 
ilonian was what the African savage is to the Englishman of 
to-flay, or what the Highlander of the seventeenth century 
apiKfared to the Englishman of that perio<l. 

The position of Ireland marked it out, more so even than the 
Caledonian mountain fastnesses, as the extreme point of European 
civilization. The relics of the past which it has yielded from its 
soil can be pro|K»rly classifie<l only when studie<l in the light of 
those found in (ireat Britain and on the Continent. Thub*, every 
^arly iron anti({ue which is unearthed may \mi regarded as a 
reconl of the history of metallic transition, and it is by compar- 
ing these waifs of time, and subjecting them to the assay of 
science, that we shall force them U) tell their true story. Ireland 
was the last resort of the earlier, as of the later, races who 
peopU*<l western Europe. Tims, its prehistoric age could not 
liave commenceil, as already |)ointe<l out, till after that of the 
rest of Europe, indeed, it is extremely probable that, in the 
earliest Pahuolithic or rude Stone Age |)eriod, it was too frigid 
for habitation, and its area may for a brief |)eriod, from a geo- 
logical point of view, have In^en IxTffl of human life. It may 
thus be said that thn>u<;h()ut tlie a<;es the inhabitants of Ireland 
were, by no fault ot their own, but by geological conditions, 
chronically behind the times. It is probable therefore that 
the knowledge of iron reached Ireland at a much later date 
than it reached England ; so that, allowing a considerable 
inter\'al for an overlap, it is {K>ssible that inm had not a<l- 
vance<i into universal use in Ireland, at the very earliest, nnich 
iK'fore the elose of tlie fourth century of the Christian Eni. 
A<*conling to ^onie other authorities the intrcxliietion of iron 
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occurred at an even miith later period, long after it was well 
known on the Continent and in England, borne writers asaign 
ft date of about two thousand years past for its introduction. >et 
it does not appear to liave obtained absolute supremacy over 
bronze until after the arrival of the colonies of Danish settlers and 
of northern piratical fleets, about, at the earliest, the sixth and 
seventh centuries. The transition from bronze to iron in a 
country of such extent as Ireland, divided into hostile populations, 
must ha^e occupied a period which may be reckoned by centuries, 
for there must have been an epoch 
when, in each of these small indepen- 
dent communities, the new metal was 
being introduced and the old conditions 
of civilization had been entirely changed. 
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were novices, though their work in bronze and gold had been 
bronght to great perfection. The fine bells of the late bronze 
period, as witnessed by the Dowris find (fig. 65), are in finish and 
design indefinitely superior to the wretched productions alleged 
to have belonged to the early Irish saints (fig. 66). The iron 
bell, as shown in fig. 66, resembles articles very frequently found 
on the sites of Roman villas in England. The tintinnabnlum, or 
small handbell, was probably used to summon the slaves and 
attendants when their services were required. These bells are as 
frequently square as round, and are usually made^of bronze. The 
development of Irish art after the introduction of Christianity wtvs 
the outcome of the mixture of the two styles of ornamentation, 
the Irish or Pagan, and the Continental or Christian. In Britain 
Roman Art appears to have almost entirely supplanted Celtic Art, 
but in Ireland the native style of ornamentation was conserved 
intact until the introduction of Christianity. During the period 
that followed, a new religion and a fresh civilization rose suddenly 
into eminence, and then slowly sank into decrepitude. 

Hitherto when any peculiar antique, composed either of metal 
or other material, has been for the first time discovered, Irish 
archieologists assign to it a foreign, frequently a Roman origii>; 
yi*t these waifs of time are, in general, ultimately identified as of 
home manufacture. Every archteological relic has its history : it 
has either already told its tale, or its story has to be read, and we 
ihoft learn how and when it was made, what it was used for, and 
how it came to be lying where it was found. 

•• Th»'y an* tlir 

K^sten, the chronicler of the agi* 

They were nindu in, and ff]>eak the tnithr of ln»»torv 

Better than a hundrt'<lof yuur printed communicationB.'* 

In systematic research, clo.w and accurate observation is 
absolutely necessary, the inip(>rfection of our present knowledge, 
and the limitation of our exi)erience involve uncertainty as 
to special classification of some works of art. By patient 
analysis we can alone liopt^ to accomplish solid results, and arrive 
at clear, broa<1, an<l thoroughly correct dc^luctions. Exceptional , 
specimens should therefore l>e temporarily a<ljudged, until the 
contrary is demonstrated, as IxMug of native workmanship, and 
not importe<l articles. If the numerous articles lK4onpi»g to the 
onlinary UKa<^'e of everyday life which have l)4'4*n found on pre- 
historic sites in <lifTt*rent parts of the kingdom were collecte<l 
together and arrangu<l, they would, no doubt, ^o far towanls 
giving us a jw-rfcct pictun* of the civilization of the i>opulation of 
i-arly times, rnfortunately, great numlnTs have been lost or 
destmvHl ; nianv of thost* which remain are scattered al)Out in 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BORDERLAND OF HISTORY. 

Difficulty of fixing the point where real Irish History commencei — Early 
Narratives a mixture of truth, exaggeration, allegory, and downright fic- 
tion — Tighemach, the most reliable Irish scribe — Evidence of the steady 
growth of a healthy Current of Thought now very apparent. — No state- 
ment should be advanced merely on the authority of Irish MSS. — Should 
be corroborated by Archaralogical Ref^earch — Ethnology and Philology un- 
certain guides in exploring the past — ArchaM)logy reliable — The preKnt 
school of Archssology very practical — The Spade . a conclusive solver of 
Problems — Phantom Lands — Phantom Cities— i Phantom Ships — Phantom 
Bees— Ireland as known to the Ancients — References in Greek and Roman 
Writers — Ptolemy^s description of the Country — Its Coasts, Rivers, Terri- 
tories, Tribes, Cities — Agricola's alleged Conquest of the Kingdom — Prob- 
able influx of Roman 'I'raders from Britain— Traces of Roman Culture — 
Roman Medicine Stamps — Roman Relics, Ornaments, and C<mis —Roman 
Coins buried with the Dead — Roman Relics few in number — Of an unim- 
portant chai'actcr — The result of Traffic, or forgotten Deposits of Irish 
Freebooters — Romans made no Settlomenis in Ireland— The few local 
Roman Names of Ecclesiastical Origin. 

This and the following Chapter must he prefaced hy an apology 
for traversing the same ground as has already heen attempted by 
the author in Piujan Ireland^ so that some repetition must be 
excused, for when treating of the Faiths professe<l by the inhabi- 
tants of Erin, to omit a description of their religious ideas, of 
the effects of the Roman Conquest of Britain, of the introduction 
of Christianity and of the advent of St. Patrick, would be like 
placing the play of Hamlet on the stage and omitting the part of 
the unlucky Prince of Denmark. In the subject here under ex- 
amination ; it is impossible that any writer can rely only on Iris 
own researches and resources. If he appropriates the thoughts 
of his predecessors and contemporaries lie is accused of Iwing a 
plagiarist, yet if he be a good adapter he treats each author as the 
bee treats the flower, sti^'als sweets from it without injuring it, 
and essays to improve and transform thi^m into more api>etising 
food. It has been sought to make the text readable, but at the 
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same time in no sense jierfunctory, so that if another writer 
follows on, in the same track, he maybe able to devote himself to 
a complete analysis of the subject, and may find this attempt of 
use to him in his literary labours ; for a good antiquary should 
not only chronicle what other writers have often forgotten, but he 
should also ignore many things on w*hich the superficial observer 
reposes a misplaced confidence. 

Acconling to Robert Atkinson, ll.d., amongst the many diffi- 
culties which beset the path of the Irish historian " not the least 
is that of fixing upon any point where real information begins. 
The narrative, such as it is, is carried on with so plausible an 
t!venness of apparently circumstantial detail of name and place, 
that the reader is in danger of being hurried up the stream of time 
to a period long before the Homerian epoch, in these shaking 
lK)gs of bardic history, where may we set firm foot?*' 

Tighemach, pronounced Tceniah, the most reliable of early 
Irish scribes, died, it is stated, about a.d. 10H8, and if he be 
aceepted as an authority, Irish History might be considered to 
open about two centuries before Christ; his wonls, ** omnia 
mouumenta Scotorum us<|ue Cimbeath inccrta erant,'* must, as 
O* Donovan remarks, inspire a feeling of confidence in the writer ; 
hat while his details of foreign history, relating to remarkable 
events at and preceding the Christian Em, are ample, his enu- 
meration of Irish events down to the third and fourth century 
!!« exceedingly meagre. He only mentions a few kings whose 
reignnare, by later scribes, filled with fabulous perfonuances ; he 
Ijarely notices the fact of the great hero Cuchullin's (Coolings) 
existence, and gives but a passing notice to ** the Cattle Prey of 
Cooley." ** The poor honest man was evidently troubled with a 
conscience rather al)ove his business." remarks John M. Dickson, 
** and he felt that he nnist reallv draw the line somewhere, . . . 
yet this limit did not long confine the less scrupulous annalists 
who followe<l him. They boldly undertook to carry Iwick Irish 
history to the arrival of ' MiliMlh,' said to have saile<1 for Spain, 
n'a S<*ythia and Kgypt, some thousand years earlier still ; and to 
give names and dates to all the kings of Ireland during the inter- 
vening^ time, filling in the pictures of most of them with details 
of ummtural villainy, too gross for the latitude of Dahoniy, antl 
yet all the while implying that their country had enjoyed a happy, 
and heroic )>ast. . . . The compilers of these various annals were, 
no donbt, most of them, honest and |Niinstaking men who would not 
willingly have falsified facts within their own knowlcnlge; but tiny 
were too ambitious, they allemptiHl the impossiltle, an<l when their 
> ot^n necessarilv limited knowUKWe failnl them, thev fell back on 
A fund of credulity thiil was apiKirently inexhauftible. To reali/.e 
how great was tiie erinlulily, let anyone read for himself the 
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earlier portions of the Annals of the Four Masters (the latest and 
most authoritative of them all), whose office it should have tieeii 
to purge the works of previous writers of crudeness and inac- 
curacy, and yet we find them gravely repeating as facts the most 
childish observations '' ; and all this, be it observed, so lately as 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

According to Tighemach (Teernah) the starting point of Irish 
history was the erection of the Palace of Emania, and a ^ild 
legend states its origin to be as follows : — Three kings who had 
been fighting amongst themselves finally agreed to reign for 
seven years, each in succession. They had each enjoyed the 
sovereignty for one of these periods, when the first king died, and 
his daughter claimed the right to reign when her father's term 
of sovereignty came round ; she was opposed, but vanquished all 
opposition. Her subjects suggested that she should put her 
prisoners to death ; this she refused to do, but condemned them 
to slavery, and employed them in building a huge rath or fortress, 
and ** she marked for them the liun with her brooch of gold from 
her neck," so that the palace was called Kinnuin, from eo, a 
brooch, and numiy the neck. 

The early history of Ireland, whether given by ancient or 
modem writers, is a strange mixture of trutli, exaggeration, alle- 
gory, and downright fiction ; however, the fact of incredible ex- 
ploits being ascribed to dim historic personages is not sufficient 
ground for denying the existence of those individuals. In the 
early history of almost every country, the appearance of mythical 
beings is reported, and formerly it was usual to deny that these 
persons had ever existed, but present-day historians i-ather 
incline to the opinion that they may have been real individuals, 
remarkable for some great quality, or for heroic deeds, around 
whom tradition gradually wove an accumulation of supernatural 
glory. The statements presented by many writers as true history 
are, as is remarked by O'Donovan, " after all no more than their 
own inferences, drawn, in many instances, from the half his- 
torical, half fabulous works of the ancients. In the Middle Ages 
no story was acceptable to the taste of the day without the 
assistance of some marvellous or miraculous incidents which, 
in those all-l>elievin<' times, formed the life and soul of everv 
narrative." 

Early (ireek writers possessed the ^\h of throwing a veil of 
graceful fiction over stern reality ; on the other hand, the his- 
torians of Ireland presented as sober facts, the wildest and most 
extravagant fictions, and as nature imperceptibly, but, none the 
less surely, plaiu\s and rounds ofl' the rocks, covering them with 
ever increasing nuisses of verdure, so are actual facts of the elder 
days of Erin, planed, rounded, and covered by the accretions of 
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sQccessive generations of so-called historians, until they are car- 
peted with a luxuriant crop of beautiful, but comparatively 
valueless legends. These legends, however, while without value 
as history, are of the very highest value as guides to popular 
thought at the time of their composition, and in some instances 
may contain a germ of fact which it requires the most delicate 
literary acumen of the historian to discern. 

There is a strange kind of excitement in endeavouring to 
unravel a complicated problem ; and certainly ample room is 
afforded to a student desirous of analysing and investigating the 
Ko-called history and description of ancient Erin, which have 
been handed down to us and repeated by writer after writer. 
The mythical stories of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and other scribes 
of that school, relative to the colonization and history of England, 
have long been consigned to the literary waste-paper basket ; 
and why should the extravagant legends rehite<l of Ireland be 
treated with more leniency ? To transmit, by oral tradition, 
a chain of events, extending back, in an unbroken order to the 
Creation, would be an impossibility ; we jwssess also good 
autliority for not giving ** heed to fables and endless genealogies," 
or to ** profane and old wives' fables." Writers of the olden 
Hchool usually connuenced their histories with fables, the length 
and extravagance of which was in proportion to their estimate 
of the importance of the theme ; and nothing has tended so much 
to bring discrcnlit on the proper study of Irish history and Irish 
anti(}iiities a.s this exaggeration. In this characteristic Irish 
writers do not, by any means, occupy a unique i)osition, for the 
early historians of all nations apjx^ar to havt* possessed an innate 
lemiency to magnify the antiquity of the origin r.f the race whose 
deetls they n»corded. The Arcadians alleged that they existed 
before the creation of the nunm, and, acconling to Ovid, the 
inhabitants of Attica, not to be outdone, boasted that they were 
a nation before the sun shone : — 

*• Ant*' Jovi'ni Ki'iiitnm ti'inix htthiii««A*r f*-nitilur 
An a<lef«, et luiia gt*ns jirior ilia fuit." 

Nations pri(1<' tbeuiselvcs on their antiquity, individuals on 
their ancestry ; but as antiquity, or r«*mote ancestry, is in itwlf 
nothing, thnt in which is their pride is in reality their humilia- 
tion ; for ** if an individual is worthy of his ancistors, why extol 
those with whom he is on a h»vel ? And if h*- is unwiirthv of 

• 

them, to liiiid tluni is to libel himself. And nations also, when 
thf-y lK)ast of their untiqiiitv, only tell us, in other words, that 
they are standing on the ruins of so many gcnenitions. lUit if 
their view of things is limited an<l their pros|Ket of the sciences 
narrow and contined. if other nations, who stand u|Mm no such 
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eminence, see farther than they do, is not the very antiquity of 
which they boast a proof that their forefathers were not giants 
in knowledge ; or, if they were, that their children have de- 
generated?" 

** From yon blue heavens above us bent, 
The Gardener Adam and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe'er it be it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good." 

Beranger, towards the close of the last century, wrote on 
this subject of historical exaggeration ; and one would almost 
imagine that the cautious old artist-antiquary had been inditing 
a prospectus for the origination of an Archfeol(>gical Society 
when he states, that *•*• no traces remain of the grandeur of the 
ancient Irish, which we are pressed to believe without proofe, 
except some manuscripts, which very few can read, and out of 
which the Irish historian picks what suits him, and bides what 
is fabulous and absurd." Even, now-a-days, the stories trans- 
lated from the Irish, for popular reading, are eclectically selected, 
and many portions of the text are suppressed. 

No statement should be advanced on the mere authority of 
native Irish annals and manuscripts, unless corroborated by 
outside and disinterested evidence, such as is afforded by classic 
or foreign writers, or archsBological and material evidences of 
sepulchral remains, dwellings, implements, ornaments, and other 
traces left by the primitive and early inhabitants of the land. 

If material objects be accepted as proofs of the pagan ideas 
and customs of the aborigines, surely the e\idence of still exist- 
ing superstitious observances of the peasantry, which can be 
traced to a pre-Christian source?, ought to be received with, at 
least, the same authority ; and we should look upon all these 
subjects as mere links in one great chain which binds together 
many separate perioils of serai-culture. The past can always be 
found in the present ; for it is easy to bring some custom or 
superstition of the present into connexion with the past, and to 
use it to bring out distinctly what was believed in and acted upon 
in by-gone centuries. 

It is to Ihj hoped that research into the past, on these lines, 
may contribute to the re-construction of early history, a work 
which can only bi> finally accomphshed by many united efforts ; 
for our discoveries are founded on those of our predecessors, and 
we merely utilize the ascending steps formed by an innumerable 
army of fellow-workers. We stand on a better basis than those 
that went before. It is certain that those who follow after will 
be better placed than ourselves; for even *' a dwarf on a giant's^ 
shoulders sees further of the two." Thus the science of 
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these elements respectively preponderate ; but that there must 
be some preponderance of different races in different localities is 
shown clearly enough by the varying physical types. It is 
beyond question that Donegal differs from Connaught, and that 
both differ from Munster ; and when we find that, in spite of a 
co-existence of at least two thousand years in the same island, 
and the possession of a common language, different districts 
have a different folklore, is it extravagant to surmise that these 
different bodies are due to varying racial deposits ?" The creeds 
of their faith, namely, the myths, legends, and superstitions of a 
people, are far truer guides to their origin than is their spoken 
dialect. The tongue of the aborigines is usually either extin- 
guished or forced on one side by the stronger and dominant race, 
but the bent of mind of the subjected people becomes more or 
less stereotyped, and forms the distinguishing feature of their 
character. 

The inhabitants of Cornwall, though largely of Celtic blood, 
speak English ; the Romans imposed their language upon the 
conquered races inhabiting France and Spain. The late Pro- 
fessor Huxley, writing on this subject, remarked that: — ** At the 
present day the physical characters of the people of Belgic Gaul 
remain distinct from those of the people of Aquitaine, notwith- 
standing, the immense changes which have taken place since 
Caesar's time ; but Belgae, Celtas, and Aquitani (all but a mere 
fraction of the last two, represented by the Basques and the 
Bretons) are fused into one nationality, * le peuple Fran9ais.' But 
they have adopted the language of one set of invaders and the 
name of another ; their original names and languages having 
almost disappeared. Suppose that the French language remained 
as the sole evidence of the existence of the population of Gaul, 
would the keenest philologer arrive at any other conclusion 
than that this population was essentially and fundamentally a 
* Latin ' race which had some coiumunication with Celts and 
Teutons ? Would he so much as suspect the former existence of 
the Aquitani ?" 

Thus lunguage is no absolute or even approximate t^st of 
race; it is merely evidence of a contact having taken place 
between races. Ijanguage may explain nnich ; it cannot explain 
everything, and may, as we have seen, in fact, in some instances, 
prove actually detrimental to research. Although the English 
language is mainly of Saxon origin, yet it is by no means so certain 
that the blood of Englishmen — taken as a whole nation — is as 
fully Saxon as tlieir tongue ; the Celtic strain, though to a pp^at 
extent absent from our tongue, exists no doubt to a large extent 
in the blood. Anglo-Celtic is probably a truer description of 
British nationalitv than Anglo-Saxon ; for all are not Celtic 
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thiU Hpeak with a brogue, and all are not Saxon that are guile- 
less of the letter /i. On the other hand there is more Saxon and 
NoFHe blood flowing in the veins of Irishmen than is generally 
iiappc)8e<l. As already noticed, Ireland at the very earliest period 
containe<l a dark and a fair race, which there is every reason to 
believe are identical with the dark and the fair races of ]3ritain. 
When the Irish first became known to history they spoke a 
iraelic dialect; and though for many centuries Scandinavians 
made continual incursions upon and settlements among them, 
the Teutonic languages took no more root among the Irish than 
they did among the French. ** How much Scandinavian blcMxl 
was intro<hice(l there is no evidence to show. IJut, after the 
conquest of Ireland by Henry II., the English people, consisting 
in part of tlie descendants of Cymric sixjakers, and in part of the 
desciMidants of Teutonic speakers, made good their footing in the 
ea.Htei'n half of the island, as the Saxons and Danes made good 
theirs in England ; and they did their best to complete the 
parallel by attempting the extirpation of the Gaelic-speaking 
Irish. an<l they succeede<l to a considenible extent. A large 
part of eastern Ireland is now |)eopled by men who are substan- 
tially English by descent, and the English lan<ruage has spread 
fiver the land far beyond the limits of English blo<Ml. . . . What, 
then, is the value of the ethnological ditfereuce between the 
Englishman of the western half of England and the Irishman of 
thi* ejisteni half of Ireland ? For what reason doi»s the one 
des«Tvi» the name of * Celt ' and not the other ? And. further, if 
We turn to the inhabitants of the western half of Ireland, why 
T^hould the ti»rm * Celts ' be applied to them more than to the 
inhabitants of Cornwall? And if the name is applicable to the 
oiM* as justly as to the other, why should not intelligence, i)erse- 
veraure. tiirift, in<lustry, sobriety, respt»ct for law, be admitted to 
Ih* Celtic virtues? And whv should we not seek for the cause of 
their absence in S4)niethiiig elsi* than the idle pretext of * Celtic 
blfXMl ' ? I have Immmi unable to meet with anv answers to these 
<|uesiions/' concludcvs the late Professor T. H. Huxley. 

There is s<*are«*ly any branch of knowledge of the past with 
which archieoloijv niav not claim to concern itself; and even 
if the t«Tm \w taKni iti its narrower S4*ns«', as thi* study only of 
the hi>tory of the outward and material life of man in past ages, 
and esjKH'ially of the extant works c»f human ingenuity, yet even 
the historical hinits of the hubjt»ct are only hounde^l by the first 
apiH'aranee of man on the earth. Cntil a comparatively recent 
|x*riod tin* -^tinlv of Irish archieology was iii a deplorable state : 
tr.ivrllers aloii;^' tin* road to antiquarian kno\vled;^e wen* bvguih'd 
at ♦•\iry st» p fnun ihrtriie track by false guides who, like *' Will- 
o' the wisp," It'll thciu aimlessly about; yet the old scho<d of 
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writers, whom it is the custom to sneer at, should he judged, 
like other men in similar circumstances, according to the light of 
their time. Thus while we need pay hut little heed to their 
arguments, deductions, and assumption of learning, we must 
acknowledge that we are indehtcd to them for many most useful 
and explanatory facts that might otherwise have escaped heing 
recorded. Of all the writers of the old school. General Vallancev 
is the one most to he admired and the least to he hlamed. He 
wrote as he helieved, and in all sincerity, as a sympathetic writer 
exclaims: — " Good, worthy, brave, old antiquarian : peace hi* to 
his ashes. He had an Irish heart, altliough he chanced to be 
born on the wrong side of St. George's Channel ; and an Irish 
head, too, if the making of a blunder, now and then, be deemed 
a true characteristic of our country ; but antiquarians in England 
can make blunders, too, only their blunders are not blunders, 
they are * erroneous conclusions.' " 

Almost always, at the birth of a new study, zealous votaries 
undertake much laborious research, which has to be gone over 
afresh as soon as systematized work is commenced. Not only has 
the student proper to undo the futile work that obstructs scientific 
inquiry, but he has, after pulling down the edifice, to attempt a 
reconstruction. The very fact of great errors having been com- 
mitted should make us proceed with the more caution, especially 
in forming our own judgment. The unweighed theories of the 
old school of archaeologists hardly require refutation, nevertheless 
the emotional basis on which they rested must be demolished 
with a firm but, it must be admitted, reluctant hand ; and 
though the path be strewn, like that of the iconoclasts of old. 
with shattered fragments of broken idols, the remains will W 
found not worth the trouble of an altomptod restoration. A new 
structure must be erected ; for an attempt to utilise too much of 
the old material would but nuir the archieological harmony of 
the rising edifice. 

Dr. Petrie's essay on the origin of Irisli Round Towers, a 
model for archaeological writers, created a literary revolution, yet, 
as is the case with too many other Irish writers, the amount of 
published matter which he lias left represents most inadequately 
liis great knowledge of archieology. To the overthrow of 
romantic theories and fanciful speculations he nuirshalled solid 
arguments and a bristling array of facts, and conclusively provetl 
tliat the Round Towers of Ireland, instead of being Pagan temples 
ot the remotest antiquity, were erected by Christian ecclesiastics, 
in comparatively modern times, for various purposes, but certainly 
for keeps, or places of protection, against sudden attacks from 
predatory foes. 

The present school of archaology is before all things practi- 
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eal, and is pre-eminently that of the spade. The spade is a 
^nreat solver of problems and destroyer of fantastical theories ; it 
most ultimately unfold, in its entirety, primitive man's ideas 
r^^arding the dead, of the future state, of burial customs, cere- 
monies, and the institutions to which they gave rise. It is 
precisely at this early stage that the spade has much to tell ; for 
where historical and legendary traditions are absent, the ultimate 
appeal must be to it. The trend of all modern science is to essay 
to recover from caves, middens, and other such like sites, precise 
acquaintance with the manners and methods of life of the men 
of long past ages. Need it be stated that, as far as it has gone, 
investigation on every side has proved fruitful. We have, to 
some extent, solved the secret of the Eld. The knowledge that 
io-day we possess, and at which we have long ceased to wonder, 
would, a few years ago, have been deemed a mere dream ; but 
there are many more secrets of the past belonging to our land 
yet unravelled because traces of them are very faint, and it is 
to the examination of these that we should direct our attention. 

The mass of literature which has appeared on the subject of 
tlie name and meaning of the aiicient designation of Ireland 
would fill a goodly sized volume : in some of the earliest manu- 
scripts tlie name is written Eriu. One legend, which on the 
face of it appears to bear the impress of truthfulness, alleges 
that, at some period either prior to or after the Deluge, Ireland 
was discovered by fishermen who had been blown out to sea in 
their skiff ; this was at least a natural and not improbable manner 
of discovering a new island. 

Whether or not Ireland was known to the Phcenicians is a 
subject of controversy amongst antiquarians. Even had these 
energetic trailers l)een acquainted ^ith the island, it is more than 
probable that they would have tried to conceal their knowledge, 
as they would have been unwilling to allow other maritime 
nations to discover the sources from which they drew their riches. 
We have the well-known and hackneyed story of the wily Pha?- 
nician shipmaster who, observing that, on his voyage to Britain, 
he was followed by a Roman galley which watene<1 his courm*, 
deliberately ran his vessel on a shoal, on which his pursuer also 
struck ; the Phoenician, either a l)otter or more fortunate seaman, 
floated off his craft, but the itoman galley went to pieces. 

The earliest writers of Greece and Rome who are suppow**! 
to refer to Ireland, have spoken of it in a manner so va^nie, that 
ver}' little can Ih' leamnl from their wonls : even if Ireland may 
bi» identified as Thule, as the ** sacred Island,'* or thi* po(*tic 
•• Island of \\w lUost." in which the golden age of innocenci- and 
imrity still continued to flourish, after all the rest of the world 
nod lK»conif corrupt : but the followinjj lines from Claudian an* 
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conclusive as to the designation of Thule, at any rate in the poet's 
time — ^not being applicable to Ireland : — *' The Orkneys dnpped 
(with blood) when the Saxons were put to flight ; Thule grow 
warm with the gore of the Picts ; icy Ireland bewailed the heaps 
of (slain) Scoti."* 

Bufus Festus Avienus, a poetical writer of the fourth cen- 
tury, A.D., in his De Oris MaritinUy professes to have derived his 
information from a Carthaginian source ; and he is, it is alleged, 
the only ancient author as yet known, who specially applied the 
epithet of '* The Sacred Island '* to Ireland. His account is 
curious ; he states that at a distance of two days' sail from the 
(Estrumnides (the Cassiterides of the Greeks, supposed to be the 
present SciUy Islands) lay an extensive land called ** The Sacred 
Island," inhabited by the nation of the Hibernians. The text 
may be thus translated : — 

" This isle is sacred nam'd, by all the ancients. 
From times remotest in the womb of Chronos. 
This isle, which rises o*er the waves of ocean, 
Is covered with a sod of rich luxuriance, 
And peopled, &r and wide, by the liibemi.**t 

*<It would be a very melancholy consideration,'* remarks 
O'Donovan, ** if this sacred island of the Hesperides, the 
abode of the Pious, and the Elysian Fields of the Blest, should 
turn out, w^hen the reality became known, to have been the abode 
of incestuous cannibals." 

Although we may be inclined to smile at the small amount 
of geographical knowledge possessed by the ancients, yet they 
were, perhaps, on the whole, better informed than were the 
ordinary run of Irish peasantry at the close of the last, and the 
commencement of the present century. 0*Donovan relates how 
his uncle was unable to make his listeners comprehend the 
theories respecting the laws of motion, attraction, and gravita- 
tion, or understand that it was the earth that moved, and that 
the sun was comparatively stationary. The generahty of man- 
kind, for a long time, supposed that the earth was a flat plain, 
surrounded by the sea, and that the sky was a kind of roof from 
which heavenly bodies were suspended as lamps. Tyler, in his 



* '* . . . Mnduonmt Saxone fuso 

Orcadcs, incaluit rictonun sjingiiino Thnlo, 
Scotorum cumulos floWt ^Incmlis I<»rno.'* 

t *' Ast hinc duobus in Sacmm, sic Insulnm 
Dixerc prisci, solibus cursusruti est. 
Titsm inter undus niultuin ccspitom jncit, 
Eiimque laXb gens Ilibemonim colit.*' 
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Karlif HUUitif of Mankiml, states that the Polynesians thought, 
like so many other peoples ancient and modern, that the sky 
^lescended at the horizon and enclosed the earth. They called 
foreigners *' heaven-bursters/* as having broken in from another 
and outside world. The sky is to most savages merely the earth 
on high. *' There are holes or windows through the roof, or fir- 
mament, whore the rain comes through, and if you climb high 
enough you can get through and visit the dwellers above, who look, 
and talk, and live very much in the same way as the people upon 
earth. As above the flat earth, so below it, there are regions 
inhabited by men, or man-like creatures, who sometimes come up 
to the surface and sometimes are visited by the inhabitants of the 
upper earth. We live as it were upon the ground floor of a 
great house, with upper stories rising one over another above us, 
2ind cellars down below." 

The gravest objection made by the Irish peasantry to the 
** new learning *' of the eighteenth century was the late date of its 
discovery, and the improbability that the Almighty would have 
penuitted such great truths to remain so long unrevealed to man- 
kind. The peasantry asserted that the new science was but the 
dream of visionary and irreligious madmen ; they stoutly main- 
tained that the earth was not a globe, but was flat, and in all 
probability extended to a distance simply immeasurable. With 
regard to Commodore Anson's discoveries,* the peasantry argued 
that he did not siiil round the earth, but only up and down the 
various oceans, and returned to England after having described a 
circle, not in girth round the earth — for that was impossible — 
but on its flat surface, in the same way that an animal might 
walk roimd the flat surface of a field, but cannot pass under it. 
This they contended was the way Commodore Anson sailed round 
the earth. They also firmly believed that, under ground, there 
were oceans of fresh water extending in various directions as the 
<M*a.s do on the surface, that the upper crust of the earth was of 
various degrees of thickness, but that it was very thin in some 
places, and has been frequently broken through by the action of 
the water, as also by the spells of sorcerers ; that there are oceans 
of fresh water in the sky which would assunxlly inundate the 
t'arth were they not kept suspended by God, who occasionally per- 
mits them to descend in the form of rain to fertilize the earth, 
and that Go<l deigns to jwur it down gently or violently, or with- 
holds It altogether for a season, according to man*s deserts. 



• It U Durpming how, o-raMonjilly, llu* upan of two lir<«« bnd^*t an aJmoat 
iniit^ihle •pa***. A lady of th*> county Siijfo, who died in th«» year IS97, wat 
ait|uaintcd with one of the otfi(^>ni who •ailt-^l with C'aptain Cook in hi* TOjTBgr 
of di«'*ov«rv. 1708 1771. 
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The legend of an island or of a continent submei^ed by one 
of these great catastrophes is still preserved in the u>lk lore of 
almost every European nation ; for legends of the Eld and modem 
scientific speculation alike abound in suggestions regarding great 
islands and even continents once teeming with terrestrial life, but 
now covered with ocean billows. It has been remarked tliat 
whereas the Pacific Ocean is of great geological antiquity, it is 
now one of the most unquestioned facts of the world's history, that 
large parts of the Atlantic are geologically quite modem. ** What 
lands may have been thickly populated for untold ages, and 
subsequently have disappeared and left no sign above the waters 
it is of course impossible for us to say; but unless we are to 
make the wholly unjustifiable assumption that no dry land rose 
elsewhere when our present dry land sank, there must be half-a- 
dozen Atalantises beneath the waves of the various oceans of the 
world,'* observes Professor Huxley. Some hold the belief that 
this submerged continent was the cradle of the human race. 
That there some tribe allied to but not identical with the present 
anthropoid species of apes, gradually developed into men — at first 
but a step removed from the brutes : then slowly advancing in 
the arts which characterize man. *' Ancient traditions, when 
tested by the severe processes of modem investigation, commonly 
enough fade away into mere dreams; but it is singular how 
often the dream turns out to have been a half- waking one, pre- 
saging a reality. Ovid foreshadowed the discoveries of the 
geologist ; the Atalantis was an imagination, but Columbus 
found a Western World.** 

The primitive inhabitants of the Canary Islands are said to be 
the remnant of the ancient race who peopled the drowned land 
of Atalantis. It was not until the fifteenth century that these 
isolated and forgotten remnants of a supposed lost continent were 
rediscovered. Their inhabitants were then living in a Stone Age; 
they had no implements but hatchets made of obsidian, and 
wooden darts with the points hardened in the tire. 

O'Flalierty states that the phantom island of Hy-13rasil — 
marked on many old charts near the west coast of Ireland — was, 
in his time, ** often visible." The subject has inspired several 
poets with beautiful fancies which have been woven into patlietic 
ballads. Gerald Griftin describes it thus : — 

** On the ocean that hollows the rocks where ye dwell 
A shadowy land has appeared, as they tell : 
Men thought it a region of sunshine and rest. 
And they called it Ily-Bnisil, the isle of the Blest. 
From year unto year on the ocean's blue rim, 
The beautiful speitre showed lovely and dim : 
The golden clouds curtained the dtM.'p wlicre it lay, 
And It looked like an Eden away, far awav ! 
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** A peasant, who heard of the wonderful tale, 
In the hreeze of the Orient loosened his sail ; 
From Ara, the holy, he turned to the west, 
For thouffh Ara was holy, Hy-Brasil was hlest. 
He heara not the voices that called from the shore — 
He heard not the rising wind's menacing roar ; 
Home, kindred, and surety he left on that day, 
And he sped to Hy-Brasil, away, far away ! 

** Horn rose on the deep, and that Shadowy Isle, 
0*er the faint rim of distance, refle<-.ted its smile ; 
Noon humed on the wave, and that shadowy shore 
Seemed lovelily distant and faint as before ; 
liOne evening came down on the wanderer's track, 
And to Ara again he looked timidly hack ; 
Oh ! far on the verse (if the ocean it lay. 
Yet the isle of the blest was away, far away I 

** Rash dreamer return ! 0, ye winds of the main, 
Bear him hack to hiii own peaceful Ara again, 
liash fool ! for a vision of fanciful bliss. 
To barter thy calm life of labour and peace. 
The warning of reason was spoken in vain : 
He never re- visited Ara again ! 
Night fell on the deep amidst tempest and spray, 
And he died on the wateis, awav, far awav ! 

Many attempts were made to discover this fabled island. 
Leslie, of Glaslougli, described as a *' wise man and a great 
scholar,*' was so imbued with belief in its real existence that he 
solicited a grant of the isle from Charles I. Edmond Ludlow, 
the celebrated republican, escaped to the Continent in a vessel 
charterer] at Limerick, to sail in search of Hy-Brasil ; and so 
finn then was belief in the actual existence of tliis enchanted 
island, that the captain of the ship was allowed to depart 
anqnestione<l. 

A ran* work entitknl La Sttrujatinn Vlmle Orientate^ printed 
at Amstenlam in the year 1G09, contains a map on which two 
islands, styletl Brasil and Brandon, are marked as actually exist- 
ing off the Irish coast. Fig. (57 is a reproduction of that portion 
of the plate above referred to. Fig. 08 is a chart by the French 
(leographer Royal made in the year 1()H4, on which the island of 
Hy Brasil is also distinctly marked. Fig. 69 shows the approxi- 
mate position of the Porcupine and liockall Banks with regard to 
Irfland. ilockall is still, in |>art, above the waters, and i\\v. 
rocky pinnacle it prescMits is a great danger to navigation. It is 

{in>bably the last fragment of the island of Brandon, and th<? 
\)rcupine Bank may n^present the site of the now phantom land 
of Hv-Brasil. 

(hi \Xiv 2nd March, 1G74 (it is well to be very |)articular a-^ to 
the exact date), a C*aptain Nesbctt discovenxl, disenchanted, and 
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actually landed on Hy-Brasil, which he also partially explored. 
The disenchantment was effected hy lighting a fire upon it. 
''Since then," says the writer, ''several godly ministers and 
others are gone to visit and discover them " (i.<f., the inhabitants), 
but as the author had heard no news of their return, he says he 
awaits with becoming patience further particulars. We are left 
in ignorance as to whether these were ever given, but from a 
silence of upwards of two centuries the probability is, tliat the 
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Chart from La XavigattoM VInde Oriental, 1609, on which the two Islands of Krasil 

and Brandon an* marked. 

disenchantment wrought by the lighting of the fire was but 
temporary; that the "godly ministers and others" have met 
with the fate of Ossian of old, but doubtless when the day of 
their release arrives we shall hear of strange discoveries. The 
pamphlet, purporting to give an account of the discovery of 
Hy-Brasil, obtained a good circulation in London in 1676. 

The existence of a land which would restore the aged to the full 
vigour of youth was of world-wide belief, but all attempts to dis- 
cover this land necessarily ended in disapix)intment; neverthe- 
less, the strange spirit of adventure thus engendered, laid open to 
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view Gonntries which miglit otherwise have remained for ceittiiries 
onlmowD. A country of indefinite magnitude, c&lled Braeil, is 
nurked on m&pa made before or about the time of Columbus. It 




i* reprcH«nt4-*l mhiIIi of nnnlhcr iHlmiil wliicli, it ih tlioujiht. n-pre- 
M-ntH till' Hii]i[tu><c(] poHition of tlic Hcandinnvinn Hett lemon to of 
VincrlaiKl : for. nltlioiiRh wc doHtifnatt' thi- American contimuit 
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the "New World," it was apparently known to those ancient nmn 
of the sea. 

O'FUhert; mentions the appearance, in 1161, of "fantastieil 
ships" in the harboor of Oatway sailing against the wind ; and 
Hiu^iman, editor of the above work, remembered having seen a 
well-defined aerial phenomenon of the same kind from a hill 
near Groaghpatriok m Mayo, on a serene evening in the antnmn 




of 1798. Hundreds who also witneaaed the scene looked upon it 
as eupematural, but soon afterwartls it was ascertained that the 
illusion had been produced by the reHectioii of the fleet of 
Admiral Warren which was then in pursuit of a French sqoadion 
off the west coast of Ireland. In like manner may not the 
optical illusion noted in the Irish annals as occurring in the year 
1161, in the harbour of Galway, have been produced by the 
reflection of a distant fleet of Northern war-galleys. 
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Belief in the existence of Hy-Brasil doubtless gave rise to the 
traditional transatlantic voyage of St. Brendan (spelled Brandion 
on the map, fig. 67), an adventurous ecclesiastic, styled '* the 
Navigator," who passed seven years away from Ireland on a 
distant island. St. Brendan has been styled *' the Sindbad of 
clerical romance " ; and so firm a hold of men's minds had the 
exploits of this Christian Ulysses at one time acquired, that 
islands, supposed to have been discovered by him, became sub- 
jects of treaty. It is not improbable that, at a later period, his 
adventures stimulated navigators to attempt discoveries across the 
western ocean. St. Brendan sailed about on a huge rock, which 
he finally abandoned on the coast of Donegal. St. Declan*s rock 
may still be seen on the strand'in Ardmore bay. This *' boat *' is 
computed to weigh about three tons. It navigated itself , on the sur- 
face of the sea, from Rome, carrying, by way of cargo, nine bells, 
and the curious ship reached land with its load most opportmiely, 
just as St. Declan was in dire want of a bell to celebrate Mass. 

There is a curious us. on medical subjects in the Royal Irish 
Academy, traditionally believed to have been originally obtained 
by a native of Connemara, transported by supernatural means to 
the enchanted isle of Hy-Brasil, where he received full instructions 
with regard to all diseases, their treatment and cure, and was 
presented, on leaving, with the us. to guide him in his medical 
practice. So late as the year 1758. there is in The lister Mis- 
relinntf a curious satire entitle<l '' A voyage to 0*Brazal, a sub- 
marine island lying off the coast of Ireland.*' 

O'Flaherty, writing in 1G84, states that : ** From the isles of 
Aran and the west continent often appears visible that enchanted 
island calle<l 0*Brasil, and in Irish lieg-Ara, or the Lesser Aran, 
set down in cards of navigation ; whether it be real and finn land, 
kept hidden by special ordinance of God, as the terrestial para- 
dise, or else some illusion of airy clouds appearing on the surface 
of the sea, or the craft of evil spirits — is more than our judg- 
ments can sound out." 

The Rev. Luke Connolly, writing in 1H16, states that he 
received minute descriptions of extraordinary Fata Mnrijatm 
which appeared along the sea-coast near the Giant's Causeway, 
from those who hhw the beautiful illusions on various summer 
evenings : — *• Sha<lows resembling castles, ruins, and tall spires 
darte<l rapidly across the surface of the sea, which were instantly 
succe^nlcMl by apiK'aninces of trees, lengthenoil into considerable 
height ; these shadows niove<i to the eastern part of the hori/x)n, 
and at sunsit totally diHapiM*are<l. These ph(*nomena have given 
rise to various nmiantic stories. A book still extant, printed in 
17-lH, and written by a person who resithMl near the (Hant's 
(.'auseway, give^ a long account of an enchantiMl island, annually 
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seen floating along the county of Antrim coast, which he fanci- 
fully calls the ' Old Brazils.' It is supposed hy the peasants that 
a sod from the Irish terra Jinna, thrown on this island, would 
give it stability ; but though several fishing boats have gone out, 
at different times, provided with this article, it has hitherto 
eluded their vigilance." 

Belief in the existence of the island of Hy-Brasil may have 
arisen through these optical illusions, which are not so very 
infrequent as is generally supposed. A correspondent writes — 
'* I myself, upwards of half a century ago, saw a wonderful mirage 
resembling that lately described as having been visible off our 
Tireragh coast (county of Sligo) ; and had I been looking on the 
bay for the first time, nothing could have persuaded me but that 
I was gazing at a veritable city — a large handsome one too, trees, 
houses, spires, castellated buildings, &c." The enchanted island 
of Hy-Brasil was again seen off the coast of Sligo (as above 
alluded to) in the year 1885 ; the vision forebodes — so it is 
alleged — national trouble. 

There is also another consideration with regard to this phe- 
nomenon which has not been sufiiciently taken into consideration. 
We cannot see objects below the horizon, but sometimes, owing 
to the peculiar state of the atmosphere, the rays of light are so 
bent that, when they reach the eye, they make distant objects 
visible. For instance, place a coin in a saucer, so as to be hidden 
from observation, pour water into the vessel, and though the 
coin is below the horizon it becomes at once visible. This re- 
flection, usually seen across water, is among sailors known as 
** looming" ; the objects that ** loom " are magnified vertically, 
and seem unnaturally near. Snowdon, in Wales, is thus occa- 
sionally seen by pilots in Dublin Bay, though it is over one 
hundred miles distant. 

P. W. Joyce says that ** th« Gaelic talcs abound in allusions 
to a beautiful country situated under the sea — an enchanted land 
sunk at some remote time and still held under spell, bi some 
romantic writings it is called Tir-fa-tonn, * the land beneath the 
wave ' ; and occasionally one or more of the heroes find their way 
to it. . . . The island of Fincara and the beautiful country 
seen beneath the waves by Maildnn are remnants of the same 
superstition." This romantic delusion is not confined to Ireland. 
Belief in it is found in the mythology of almost every race ; and 
** although all evidence points in an opposite direction, and 
rather to an evolution from lower to higher conditions every- 
where, the idea that a paradise lies behind us will probably 
remain in the chronic fiction of humanity so long, at least, as 
to the individual byo;one troubles appear small comparatively 
when dwarfed by distance in the retrospect, and while the 
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memory of age continues to dwell regretfully on long vi^iished 
scenes that may have owed their brightness cliiefly to the 
summer atmosphere of youth/' 

The concord of classic and Irish tradition is remarhable ; in 
both cases, somewhere far away in the western ocean, there was 
a country which passed under various names ; and that this was 
one of the elysiums of the primitive Irish, as well as of classic 
writers, is very clear. It appears to have corresponded to the 
'* Land of the Saints " of early Irish Christianity, where tlie 
souls of the blessed await the Day of Judgment, even as the 
*'Land of the Living" was to the Pagan Irish their happy 
" Spirit Home.** The general traditions of pagan peoples place 
the point of departure from this world, and entrance to the next, 
always to the west, and the journey lay westward. For instance, 
in the mythological legend of the adventures of Condla Ruad 
the hero embarks in a currach made of pearl, and glides away on 
the boundless ocean, watche<l by his friends witli straining and 
streaming eyes until the skiff disappears in the glow of the great 
•• white sun," on its voyage westward to the ** Island of the 
Klessed,** to 

** A land of youth, a land of reM, 
A land from »orit)w free ; 
It lie» far off in the golden West, 
On the verge of the axiire woa.*' 

The poet Longfellow makes even h\< Indian hero, Hiawatha, 
take his departure westward, into the fiery sunset — 

*• To the iidand of the Hlensed, 
To tlie kingdom of I'onemiih. 
To the land of the lleuafter." 

There are also numerous legends of the overwheluiing, not of 
continents and islands alone, but also of particular towns and 
cities by the sudden rising of the waters. 

The sites of many lacustrine settlements, or villages built in 
the water, calle<l in Irish crannogs, are often designates] by the 
peasantry ''drowned islands"; for /'<iir^/i/i, signifying **drowned,*' 
IS appli(*d. by the country jieople to places or objects submerged 
in water. \Vhen the Irish Annalist** reoouni liow the sacrecl 
lKX>ks of the Christian Irish were destroyed by the invading 
Danes, who threw them into the wat«T. they us<» the expression 
*' the books were drowned/' thus s))o\xing that th(* application of 
the tenu is not modem. Shakespeare*, in Tlw Tnnprnt and also in 
AIV» nv// that F.iuh Well, also applies the epithet ** drown " to 
inanimate objects : — 

. . . •• I>e<cpfr than «\cr |diimm«t iound 
I *11 diow n niv Uw.k.*' 
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And again — 

. . . ** To drown my clothing, and say I was stripped.*' 

If till lately people, otherwise well informed, were totally 
ignorant on the subject of these ** drowned " dwellings, it is the 
less surprising that the simple Irish fisherman, gliding in his skiff 
oyer the placid surface of the waters, and peering into their clear 
depths, should have flailed to recognize that the mouldering piles 
projecting from the ooz^ bottom were traces of the love of secur- 
ity of his predecessors m the country ; and that in the mud of 
the ever-accumulating lacustrine deposit are preserved material 
evidences of a state of primitive society long since passed away : 
indeed, few discoveries are more interesting than the spectacle of 
the ghosts of this long-forgotten population rising from the waters 
of oblivion. 

This tradition of *' drowned " islands is clearly traceable to 
lingering remembrances of these lacustrine habitations ; for 
Giraldus Gambrensis, writing in the twelfth century, described 
the tradition that then prevailed in the North of Ireland, of 
waters having overwhelmed the plain now occupied by Longh 
Neagh — a locality thickly studded with these *' drowned '* 
remains ; and the legend has been immortalised by Moore, who 
thus alludes to it : — 

'* On Lough Neagh's banks ns the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve *s declining, 
Ue sees the round towers of other days 
In the wares beneath him shining. 

It would appear as if shadowy tradition prevails also in the 
East ; at any rate the same poet makes the Peri say : — 

** I know where the Isles of Perfume are, 
Many a fathom down in the sea, 
Til the south of sun-bright Aniby." 

There is a tradition that the original town of Sligo, in the 
west of Ireland, stood on a plain now overspread by the waters 
of Lough Gill, and that the islets studding the bosom of the lake 
are the crests of verdant knolls which formerly adorned its green 
expanse. There are certainly traces of lacustrine settlements 
still plainly to be observed above water ; but as proof of the 
allegeil submergence of the ancient town, the remains of houses 
and buildings are said to 1)e visible at the bottom of the lake on 
a sunshiny day. An English tourist asked a Sligo boatman, 
who had ruwed him from the town to the lake, if he had ever 
seen *' the round towers of other days,'' or any buildings of past 
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ages, gleaming under the waters. '' In troth, I have,** was the 
ready answer ; *' and shure, on a still summer's day, won*t you 
see the smoke from the chimneys rising straight up in the air 
from the suHace of the lake." 

Within the town of Sligo, in the townland of Kiiocknaganny, 
18 the celebrated well of Toberuashelmida, or the Snail's Well. 
Its name is derived from an enchanted or metamorphosed being, 
supposed to be seen every seventh year emerging from its waters 
in the form of a huge snail, and which possesses the power of 
effecting, at some future period which, it is to be hoped, may 
always remain in futurity, an overflowing of the well, and a 
second submergence of the metropolis of the west of Ireland. 

A curious tradition is connected with a rude stone monument 
in Mayo, to the effect that should the giant's grave be ever dug 
into, the wild mountain side would at once be transformed 
into a fertile plain ; that the gate of a beautiful city, which lies 
enchanted at the bottom of a little lake close by, could then be 
opened by a key buried with the warrior in the tomb, and that a 
great golden treasure would be at the disposal of the discoverer. 

The tradition of towns buried beneath the waters is not 
merely confined to the lakes of Ireland ; there is the beautiful 
fable of the City of Gold, hid beneath the angry ocean, some- 
times seen, but ever in different localities : — 

** Yeaw onward have swept. 

Ay I long ages have rolle<I — 
Since the billows first slept 
O'ertheCity of Gold! 

*• *Nwith its e<ldy of white 

When* the green wave is i*w»-lling. 
In their hnllM of delight. 

Are the fairy trilnrs dwelling. 

" And hut S4-ldom the eye 
Of a mortal ran scan. 
Where those palaces high 
RiM* unaided by man. 

'• Yet at times the waves sever. 
And then you may %-iew 
The yi'Uow walls ever, 

'N'eath the ocean*s deep blue." 

A similar lo^^end lingers amongst the peasantry on lx)th imiik.s 
of the estuary of the Kiver Shannon. They l>olieve that a 
beautiful city Ii(*H buried beneath the waters, the flow of the 
current lx»inj; ruflled and disturbed by its sunken towerx, spires, 
and turrets. Once in seven years the glittering pile, they tell 
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US, ia to be tteen gleaming beneath the tranalueeut wave, lint ii 
is conaiclered a sure omen of approocliing death to the behol'l^r 
of the wonderful spectacle. 

H. Chantry was induced to explore Lake Faladru in Iser«. 
from hearing the recital of a local tradition that the ruins of an 
ancient city, destroyed by Divine vengeance, were slill to be seen 
at the bottom of the lake. Researches led to the discovery ol a 
lacustrine settlement occupying the spot indicated by the legend. 
In the Bay of Douarninez, near the Pointe de Raz, on ttir 
Brittany coast, the fisherman still believes be sees, nmler tlip 
green waves, " the ruined streets and monuments of tht< BreUiu 
Sodom." or the mythical City of Is. 



Similar legends of submerged towns . 
south of Scotland, on the littoral facing tlh (■; .Jnle 

amongul other points of coincidence betwc-eu Scotch ami Irish 
lake settlements may be noticed a traililion connected with wraie 
uf them, and common to both countries, which seems to have 
had its origin in the submergence of the settlements by tlio 
continual rising of the water level of the lakes, or the sinking; of 
the littoral, The same idea is held by the natives of C«utnd 
India, who imagine that the sound of fairy music ia heard, adid 
panoramic views of buried cities may. from the surroimdiuf; liill 
tops, be seen beneath the waters of tlieir lakes, -lohn BaUk. 
who had taken up his residence on tlie ri\Br Oselhi. wrot* lo 
(ierani Meroalor, the famous ooaniogrsphor, an account of Um> 
river on which wu« '■ the great lake of Kittay. on the sltorvs ol 
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wbicb luve been beard sweet hftrmany of bells, and that stately 
Mid large buildinf^s had been seen therein." 

Tbe clnster of artificial islands and shoals in Lough Eyes, 
near Lisbellaw, count}' Fermanagh, is perliaps one of tlie most 
remarkable remains of a largo lacustrine settlement to be seen in 
Ireland. The country people have a tradition that, in ancient 
times, a road or roads, leading from island to island, passed 
through the lake. When the water level is very low, traces of 
these "roads" may be discerned consiBling of peaty ridges, leading 
from dwelling to dwelling, probably composed to a great extent 
of the fallen platforms or gangways. Two rows of stakes 
extending along the sides of the ridges, placed about 4 feet 
asunder, mark the width of tbe causeways, which wore probably 




Hupportetl on piles. Fig. 70 is a view of the present appear- 
ance presented by Lough Eyes and its islets. Fig. 71 is an 
attempted reHtontlion of the uncii'nt settli-mont. Attention 
must he drawn to tht quaint boatti use<l by their inhabituntH. 
Fig. 72 is a rertloratioii of tbe huge single-piece cunoe, now 
in the Kcienee and Art Mn.si-um. Judging by its great Ki/.e 
it was most probably used for purposes uf wiirfure. Uri<;i' 
nally 48 fei'l over all. it was capable of currying a crew 
of tbirty-live tighling mui). and, propclle<l by Iwinty paddles, 
woul<l have uttiiiiuil a good bead of spi'ed. Fig. 72 repre- 
MentN a cotmnun incident in ancient times, a raid on, and 
tbe pillaging- and biimmg of, a cluster of lake-dwetliii^is ; many 
of the nitt-'N lH.'ur signs which denote that the village-* ba<l 
Ix-en often deniolisbinl, burnt, and rebuilt; the ustive clinging 
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to his watery home with as much pertinacity as, in latter day*, 
his descendant clings to his cottage on terra firma. In the pro- 
gress of many centuries this state of society in Ireland gradnallv 




changed. Forests were clearL'il, piistiirage hecnnie more aiuiilc. 
wild animals diminished, whilst shwi) and oxen incrensi'd. mid 
population became more generally spread <iver the country. 
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Beiu&ius of very similar structures have been obsened in the 
waters of the western Pacific ; the most remarkable occur at a 
place called Metalainne where some sixty artificial islets, bearing 
a certain resemblance to Irish and British lake-dwellings, rise 
from the waters of a lagoon. This Venice of the Carolines 
covers an area of about nine square miles. The few natives 
frequenting the locality give the isl^tsi a wide berth, as they 
believe them to be haunted. They also recount a tradition that 
there was here formerly a great city, but one day a large fleet of 
canoes, filled with a horde of fierce barbarians, attacked the place, 
captured the citv, and slaughtered or sacrificed its defenders. 

The gradual development of what is now the kingdom of 
Holland can be traced back to a race of wretched fish-eaters who 
dwelt upon mounds which they raised like beavers above the 
almost fluid soil. Venice, the once proud Queen of the Adriatic, 
with her marble palaces rising vision-like from her watery bed, 
was, in origin, but a cluster of fisher-huts perched on piles in the 
shallow lagoons at the mouth of the Po. When the Spaniards 
captured Mexico, the city was then a second Venice. London 
has risen to its present eminence from a nucleus of rude pile- 
dwellings. In the case of this great city, traces of these 
structures have been found both near London Wall and at 
Southwark, for the Thames was formerly a less deep but a wider 
river than at present, and appears to have had a pile-dweUing 
population established on its shallows. 

In a romantic Greek poem on Jason*s C'olchian expedition, 
Onomacritus takes his heroes over almost every part of the then 
known world, and in the course of their adventures in the 
Atlantic they pass an island named ierne, i.f ., Ireland. The 
passage, however, in Aristotle (b.c. 884-822), in which he notices 
lem^, bears, it is allege<l, '' the unquestionable stamp of a much 
more advanced stage of geographical knowledge than that of his 
age." Perhaps the earliest notice on which dependence can be 
placed is that by Kratosthenes (b.c. 27G-190). Most of his works 
have been lost ; some, however, of his references to Ireland have 
been preserved by Strabo, who maintains that he was so well 
acquainted with the western parts of Europe that he had deter- 
mined the distance of Ireland from Gaul. Strabo (bom b.c. 70), 
in describing the extent of the habitable world, considered that 
it commenced to the north of the mouth of the Hor)Hthenes. 
This paralli'I, at the other extremity, passeil to the north of 
Ierne. Littl<> was known of the inhabitants of Ierne ; thev wen> 
reputcnl to Ih* mere savages, addicte<l to cannibalism, and hav- 
ing no marriage ties. Solinus — who is inentionwl by S^tuus, 
Macrobius, and Prist iaiius, as well as by Jerome, Ambrose, and 
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Augustin, enters into more details than any previous geographer. 
He wrote before the birth of our Lord : — 

'^ Hibemia approaches to Britain hi size ; it is inhuman in 
the rough manners of its inhabitants ; it is so luxuriant in its 
grass, that unless its cattle are now and again removed from their 
pasturage, satiety may cause danger to them. There is there no 
snake, and few birds ; an inhospitable and warlike nation, the 
conquerors among them having first drunk the blood of their 
enemies, afterwards besmear their faces therewith ; they regard 
right and wrong alike. Whenever a woman brings forth a male 
child; she puts his first food on the sword of her husband, and 
she lightly introduces the first auspicium of nourishment into 
his little mouth with the point of the sword ; and with gentle 
vows she expresses a wish that he may never meet death other- 
wise than in war and amid wars. Those who attend to military 
costume ornament the hilts of their swords with the teeth of sea- 
monsters, which are as white as ivory, for the men glory in 
their weapons. No bee has been brought thither, and if anyone 
scatters dust, or pebbles brought from thence, among the hives in 
other countries, the swarms desert their combs. The sea that lies 
between this island and Britain is stormy and tempestuous daring 
the whole year, nor is it navigable except for a few days in the 
summer season. They sail in wicker vessels, which they cover all 
round with ox-hides, and as long as the voyage continues, the 
navigators abstain from food. The breadth of the island is un- 
certain ; that it extends twenty miles is the opinion of those who 
have calculated nearest the truth.'* 

The story about the bees, and the supposed breadth of Ireland 
excepted, Solinus is comparatively free from errors in this brief 
description, for it can readily be imagined that, to the coracle- 
voyaging native, the Irish Channel might well be regarded as 
*' stormy and tempestuous during the whole year." In the 
emblematic title-page of Sir James Ware's second edition of 
** De Hibernia et Antiquitatibus ejus Disquisitiones," published as 
late as the middle of the seventeenth century (1(>5H), Hibemia 
is represented as a kind of Diana surrounded with the princi|>al 
products of the kingdom, and in the foreground stands a large 
tree, swarming with bees, to indicate that the land was celebrated 
for the abundance of its wild honey (fig. 78). In popular belief, 
it is still considered extremely lucky to dream of these little 
emblems of industry and frugality, for their appearance implies 
good luck, prosperity, and happiness to the dreamer : — 

** Xo more of fortune's frown afraid, 
For everj'thing in love and trade. 
Henceforth shall with him thrivf." 
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When a swarm of bees suddenly quits a hive, it is a sign that 
death is hovering over the house, but the impending evil may be 
averted by the exorcism of the fairy doctor. It is not generally 
known that not only the sweet product of the insect, but the 
actual body of the bee itself, was formerly employed in thera- 
peutics. Bees drowned in honey were recommended for strength- 
ening the eyesight, for curing deafness, and for staying vomiting. 
The remedy was, however, deemed so violent in its workings that 
the curious injunction was laid on the practitioner that he should 
bind the patient, as otherwise he could not endure it. The follow- 
ing remedy is given by Celsus : — " The bodies of bees taken newly 
from the comb and powdered and drunk with diarrhetic wine 
powerfully cures dropsy.*' 

A remarkable tradition, which depicts St. Gobnate as the 
patron of bees, was at one time current near Macroom, county 
Cork. A chief, on the morning of a battle, perceiving with dis- 
may the inferiority in number of his followers compared with 
those of his adversaries, prayed to St. Gobnate for assistance. 
The good saint granted his request by turning a swarm of bees, 
close at hand, into armed soldiers, who issued from the hive iu 
military array, ranged themselves in ranks, and followed their 
leader to victory. After the battle the victorious chief visited 
the spot from whence he had received such miraculous assis- 
tance, and found the rush-formed hive metamorphosed into a 
brass utensil. This article was formerly in the possession of 
the 0*Hierlyhie family, and was held in great veneration by the 
peasantry of the district. 

Pomponius Mela, who flourished in the reign of the Emperor 
' Claudius, a.d. 41-54, appears to have extracted some of his in- 
formation with regard to Ireland from Solinus, but he corrects 
his errors relative to the size of the island : — ** Beyond Britain 
lies Juvema, an island of nearly equal size, but oblong, with a 
coast at each side of equal extent, having a climate unfavourable 
for ripening grain, but so luxuriant in grasses, not merely pala- 
table but even sweet, that the cattle in a very short time take 
sufficient feeding for the day, and if allowed to feed too long they 
would burst. Its inhabitants are wanting in every virtue, and 
totally destitute of piety.' 

Pliny, who wrote about the same time as Pomponius Mela, 
stated that Ireland was about the same breadth as Britain, but 
two hundred miles shorter, and that it was distant thirty miles 
from the territory of the Silures. 

Diodorus, who lived in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
writes that the most ferocious of the northern Gauls were stati^l 
to be ** cannibals, like the Britons who inhabit Erin.'* 

From an allusion in Pliny, it has been surmised that the 
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possessed a map, or topography of Ireland. After their 

of Britain, Ireland became better known to them. Inter- 

jof ft more or less restricted character must have sprmig 

aommerce, in olden as well as in modern days, was '' the 

jrf geography." Whether commerce followed ** the eagles/' 

now, it is alleged, follows **the flag," is a question open 

int discussion ; but Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, 

ly states that Ireland possessed a commerce superior to 

Britain, and that its harbours and estuaries were more 

lied and better known to traders ; also that there was very 

difference between the soil and climate of Ireland and that 

itftin. 

iius Ptolemy who, in the second century, compiled his 

geography, which remained a standard text-book until 

Afteentli century, is the only writer who has described the 

and inland places of Ireland with any exactitude. He 

rod to systematize the result of ancient research, and 

I, at first sight, his map may appear grotesque, yet, if 

»le appliances which he had at his disposal be considered, 

ingenuity displayed in overcoming their deficiencies should 

lie admiration. His information consists essentially of a 

of latitudes and longitudes, evidently intended to serve as a 

nent guide for the construction of a map, without referring 

any Uien existing charts. 

It is strange that the designation Ivernia, as Ptolemy styles 
differs more widely than that of lerno, by which the 
was first known to the (r reeks, from the native name, 
Ibin. Ireland, in Ptolemaic geography, is placed too nnich to the 
north, while Scotland has In^en made to l)end towards the east, 
Insletd of to the north. The map is not far wrong as regards the 
kngth and bn^adth of Ireland, but it depicts the island as lying 
noiih-east and south-west, instead oi north and south (fig. 74), 
wfailat the outlines of the coast depart, in places, so far from the 
reftlity as to render the identification of many of the headlands very 
pfoblematic. Had Ireland, however, been placed in its proper 
position, and Scotland given the proper direction, the approximate 
OOtHne of (treat Britain and Ireland would have l>een fairly re- 
presented. This U'ars out the hy|)othesiH that Ptolemy's infor- 
mation was drawn from three S4>parate maps which aff'orded to 
hiro no guide as to their mutual relations. 

The eastern const of Ireland must have l)een that Iwst known 
to foreign merchants sailing for the |X)rt of Dublin, which, even at 
tiiiH period, npixars to have )H>en a place of im|X)rtance. The first 
hemdland sighted would )h* Howth, of which the ancient Irish 
nftnie was lk>n-Kdair. ()p(>osite a town styknl Kblana there is 
marked, on Ptoleniy^s map. an uninhabited island styled Edrus 
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(iig. 76), and connected as Howtli (Ben-Edair) is to the mainland 
by low-lying ground, it is easy to understand liow the geographer'^ 
infomiantB mietook Howth for an island. Another adjoining 
island, designated Limnus, is probably Lanibay. Eblana is clearly 
Dublin (Deblana) with the A softened or omitted. To the sooth 
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of this city of Kblniia. there iippears the river Aboca, which 
points to its being the Avoniiiore in Wieliiow ; but not content 
witli itM identilieatioii, tlie streiini liius been recently tmnu-il the 
Avwca. Ptolemy plaees a town called Dununi on or near this 
river. The locality liiw not been identitiid, but the name is 
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evideiiily derived from the Celtic designation of a fortress, i,e.y 
tloun. The river Buvinda, to the north of Dublin, is clearly the 
Bojne. The Vinderius, from its position, appears to be Strang- 
ford Lough, whilst the JiOgia may be identified with the river 
loigan at i^lfast. 

The northern coast of Ireland is the one most accurately re- 
presented, and its localities are the most easily recognizable. 
Hobogdium appears to be Fair Head ; the river Argita, the 
Hann ; the Vidua, the Foyle ; Vennicuium, Malin Head ; and the 
Northern Cape may be the Bloody Foreland. 

On the west coast the identification of localities is surrounded 
with greater difhculties. The river Havius may be the Erne ; 
the Libnius the river of Sligo, and Nagnata, either Sligo or 
I>nimcliff ; the Ausoba, the river Moy ; the Senus corresponds in 
name, though scarcely in position, with the Shannon; whilst the 
Southern Cape is doubtless one of the headlands of Kerry. 

On the southern coast the localities are almost as clearly 
d«*fined as on the northern. The Dabrona answers in position 
to the IMackwater; the Birgus, l)oth in position and name, to 
the Barrow ; the Sacred Cape appears to be Carnsore Point. 

O* Donovan alludes to the ancient names of Irish rivers, and 
hJH opinion on the subject is here given, not alone as bearing 
upon the identification of the names, but as showing in what 
light this celebrateil Irish scholar regarded some of the old Irish 
writers. Quoting a poem pre8erve<l in several mss., he states that 
in it we are given the interesting infonnation that there were ten 
rivers in Krin at the time of Parthalon's arrival. ** Now,'* he 
contiinu's, ** though we know that this |>oem is undoubtedly a 
fabrication, still it is very ancient; while therefore we reject that 
almurd fmrt which would give uh to understand that the river 
Liffey is more ancient than the Shannon, we retain it as the 
tentinionv of an Irish bard, that such were the names of ten 
considerable and well-known rivers in Ireland at the time he 
HourishcHl ; and when he either fabricate<l the storv, or drew it 
from other historical muniments then existing, or foundeil it upon 
foolish tra^litions, the like of which are to be found among every 
nation, and u|>on which the commencement of the history of 
most nations is founded." ()*Dono\an then proceeds to identify 
them, and states by what names they are now known. lAvti is, 
he points out. the Lee. ISanmi and Ikarhlut are anglicised Bann 
and Jiarrow. Sniwrr is now stvle<i the Knie. Siiifrnch, MtMlhntn, 
Mutuih are anglirisiMl Shgo. Moume, and Moy. l-'inun, now pro- 
perly writtiii Finn, is in the County of Donegal. Lirie is ** the 
Liffey." The identification of one river, the /I'mM, alone remains 
doubtful. 

Tli«* towiLs .Hituat4Ml in the interior of the countrj*, as given 
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by Ptolemy, as well as his enumeration of tribal territories, need 
be but briedy noticed, as they have not been identified, at least 
with any unanimous assent. Places situated far inland, and 
probably never visited by foreign traffickers, would be by them, 
pronounced in a more incorrect form than those at which they 
had landed. This would fully account for the fairly successfid 
identification of localities along the littoral. But even with 
regard to this identification it must be admitted that the con- 
clusions of recent authorities of eminence are by no means 
unanimous. 

Three at least of the tribes who held the eastern coast, the 
Brigantes, the Manapii, and the Voluntii, were undoubtedly 
colonies from the opposite shores of Britain. There were also 
territories inhabited by the Goriondi, the Gauci, and the Darini. 

On the northern coast dwelt the Bobogdii in Antrim and 
Derry, and the Venniconii in the present county Donegal. 

Westward were the Erdini ; next to them the Nagnatie, pro- 
bably in the county Sligo; farther south came the Autini, the 
Gangani and the Vellebori. 

The south-western littoral, together with a great portion of 
the interior of the country, was inhabited by the Ivemi, who gave 
their name to the entire island. 

Now it is almost self-evident that these various tribes, 
governed by different chiefs and belonging to distinct races, most 
have differed widely in manners and comparative civilization. 
Thus we should not be justified in applying to them, individually, 
the uncomplimentary notices of these inhabitants of Ireland, 
in general, which are to be found in ancient Jjatin and Greek 
writers. 

The information collected and tabulated by Ptolemy was 
probably known, before his time, to traders belonging to, or 
frequenting, the western coasts of Caledonia and of Britain ; yet 
it is strange that no mention is made of Tara, although two cities 
named Regia and about eight other towns are enumerated. It is 
alleged that all vestiges of buildings, or earthworks, now or formerly 
existing on the Hill of Tara, may bo classed under two distinct 
periods, both being within tlie limits of the Christian era. Tlie 
most important period, and that to which, it is thought, all the 
remains now observable belong, is in the third century. Hence 
it has been concluded that, before this date, Tara was not dis- 
tinguished as a regal seat, or city, and therefore was omitted from 
the map of Ptolemy. From traces of ancient remains at Tani 
it would appear that the original structures were altogether 
composed of earth and wood, and judging from their uniform 
character, they were probably erected about the same time, and 
by the same people. 
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In the year a.d. 82 the Roman general Agricola encamped on 
a portion of the Scottish littoral which faced Ireland. He appears 
to have entertained the idea of the conquest of Irdand, on account 
of its supposed strategic importance ; for the Romans, according 
to Tacitus, erroneously considered it to he equi-distant from 
Britain, Gaul and Spahi. It >vas therefore important as a con- 
necting link in the consolidation of these provinces. From 
merchants well acquainted with the coasts and harhours, Agricola 
obtained information respecting the country he intended to 
invade, and like a very old edition of an old story, a fugitive Irish 
chief sought an asylum in the Roman camp. Under a show of 
friendship the politic general detained hnn to he used, as a fitting 
tool, when occasion served. Agricola was confident of success; 
he declared that a single legion, with auxilaries, would suffice for 
the conquest, a conquest that would, according to the Roman 
commander, greatly contribute to bridle the stubborn spirit of the 
Hritons, who then would see, with dismay, the Roman arms 
universally triumphant and liberty totally extinguishe<l around 
their coasts. 

It is useless now to speculate as to whether Agricola's 
estimate of the small force requisite to sulnlue Ireland was, 
or was not, correct, nor need national pride be wounded at 
the low estimate he made of Irish valour, for there can be 
little doubt that had the Romans landed they would have erected 
fortifie<1 camps and have constructed roads as they advanced ; they 
would have made friends of some tribes, have employ eil them as 
auxilaries, and used them against their fellow-countrymen. By 
pursuing this, their usual policy, the Romans would have subdued 
the island in a much shorter perio<l even than that spent by the 
Anglo-Normans in their con(|uest ; for although the first Anglo- 
Norman invasion took place in 1169, and general submission was 
given by the Irish chiefs to Henry II. in 1172, the subjugation 
was merely nominal, and not a reality. 

Agricola, however, was unable to bring his plans for the con- 
quest of Ireland to nuiturity, owing to an inva.sion of the Romano- 
British provinces by the northern tribes, which comjjelled him to 
turn his arms in a (litTen*nt direction. Some few writers have 
challenge<l the almost universally rc*ceived opinion that Agricola 
did not invade Ireland, and assert that Tiu'itus, in his life of 
Agricola, clearly alludes to it. The passage cited by them is a« 
follows: — ** In the fifth year of his conquests .A^^^ricola crosseil in 
the first ship and sulMlued in a series of victories, triln^s hitherto 
unknown." The contention is that the Hi*a which Agricola 
<'n)ssiHl was the Irish (*hannel, and the luiknown tribes he 
subdue<l were Irishmen. Of course* all deiH*nds ujxm the identity 
of the sea crosstMl by the Roman general and his position at the 
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time. A correct view of this demonstrates, however, the attev 
improbability of tlie invasion of Ireland. 

Towards the close of his fourth year's campaign (a.d. 81). 
Agricola decided to secure, by a chain of forts, the portion of 
north Britain which he had subdued. Tacitus tells us that thf 
place he selected for that purpose was where the waters of the 
Clyde and Forth are only hindered from meeting by a compara- 
tively narrow neck of land. On the south side of this isthmoA 
the entire country had been evacuated by the enemy, who were 
driven, as it were, into another island. Agricola*s base of 
operations for his fifth campaign (a.d. 82) was thus evidentlv 
the chain of forts between the Clyde and Forth. The Irisli 
having made frequent incursions into Britain, it became neces- 
sary as he advanced to secure his rear from their attack which, 
if successful, even only on one point, would cause the British 
tribes in his rear to revolt and cut him off from southern 
Britain. 

Advancing on the western side of Britain, Agricola had, in 
person, examined all the firths and estuaries. From this it is 
evident that he had no fleet accompanying his army. This \^ 
further confirmed by his invasion of Anglesea where his tnx^ 
swam the Menai Straits, taking the Britons completely by 
surprise as they had *' expected the arrival of a fleet and a formal 
invasion by sea.'* This occurred in a.d. 78, and Tacitus doea 
not refer to the fleet during the years 79, 80, or 81 ; it seems, 
during the above period, to have been stationed at its usual 
headquarters, on the south-east coast of England. An invasion 
of Ireland would have required a large fleet ; and it is not until 
Agricola's sixth compaign in a.d. 88, on the eastern sicle of 
Caledonia, that Tacitus mentions the fleet, when he says: — 
** Agricola ordered his ships to sail across the gulf (Boilotria, 
the Forth) and gain some knowledge of these ntrw regions. 
The fleet, now acting for the first time in concert with the land 
forces, proceeded in sight of the army." Tacitus then states that, 
at the sight of the Eoman fleet, the Britons were utterly con- 
founded, and were at length convinced that every resource was 
cut off, since the sea, which had always been their refuge, was 
now commanded by their invaders. And from his stand-^xnnt 
Tacitus was right ; for, from this out. Britain became completely 
subjected to tlie power of lnii)erial Koine. With their inde- 
pendence the i>opulations lost their nationality. The various 
nations who had fought so bravely for their freedom, robbed now 
of their individuality, were gradually transformed into Roman 
subjects ; the vast majority into mere Roman slaves. 

Thus it is apparent that the Britons had seen nothing of 
Agricola's fleet in his fifth campaign. This could hanlly have 
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been the case had he embarked a large force for the invasion of 
Ireland. There still, however, remains the statement by Tacitus 
that Agricola, although his fleet did not act with his army, crossed 
over £rom somewhere to somewhere in '' the first ship." The 
generally accepted and most likely explanation as to this is, 
that Agricola crossed the Firth of Clyde in the first Roman ship 
diat had ever performed such a voyage, the troops probably 
marching round by land, or crossing the firth on small rafts or 
extemporised vessels. 

A few writers go so far as to assert that the Romans, profit- 
ing by the after- tranquillity in Britain, crossed the channel and 
subdued Ireland in part. It appears as if the statements of this 
alleged conquest were based upon a claim of nominal sovereignty, 
perhaps through the submission of the fugitive Irish chieftain 
before mentioned, whom the politic Agricola kept in* his camp, 
as well as on a passage in one of Juvenal*s satires, written about 
A.D. 97, wherein the poet describes the conquests of his country- 
men : — *• We have indeed carried our anns beyond the shores of 
Ireland, and the lately subdued Orkneys and the Britons contented 
with a short night.'"^' Juvenal speaks, however, not of the conquest 
of Ireland, but of the manner in which the Roman eagles were 
|nished beyond Ireland northward into the island regions where, 
m summer, the night time was of comparatively short duration. 
Tliere is, at any rate, no notice of such an expedition in any 
classic writer, nor has proof of their occupation of the country 
ever been brought to light. Everything tends to show that no 
military occupation of Ireland by Rome ever took place ; nearly 
all Roman antiques yet discovered are of lute date, small, of in- 
trinsic value, and just such articles as a piratical band would carry 
off on account of their portability. If Agricola had invaded 
Ireland and faile<l, would not Domitian have been the first to 
have had him disgraceil, and probably put to death ? Had 
Agricola on the other hand successfully effecte<l such an inva- 
sion would it not have been recorded, and would it not have 
added a new title to the einixTor? 

The close of the st^cond and the commencement of the third 
century was the palmy |X'rio<l of Roman sway in Britain, then 
the richest and most Hourisliing (trovince of the empire, for the 
abundance of its mineral wealth, tht* luxuriant crops produced 
by a virgin soil, and th«* discovery of clays suitabli' to the manu- 
facture of pottery, attnictiMl numl»ers of artisans from the Conti- 
nent, and temples, palaces, villas, baths, and theatres aro.sc> all 



. . . A mm <{iiid<*m uUin 

Liitoia Juvrmor promoTimu*, rt modo riiptjia 

Onailn* ar niinimA contetitoi mMt<*, BriUnnot.** 
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over the face of the country."^ It is but reasonable to sappoee 
that this wealthy and mercantile population maintained a tmffie 
with Ireland, and that some of its inhabitants visited our 
comitry as traders, handicraftsmen, or physicians, seeking an 
opening in a new land. The interesting discovery, in the yeir 
1842, of a Boman medicine stamp, on the rising ground abOTB 
the village of Golden Bridge in the county Tipperary, is some- 
what in favour of this theory. It is allegea, by some anti- 
quarians, that stamps of this class were not employed by regular 
practitioners, but by empiric medicine vendors to impress their 
wares, which may be styled the *' patent medicines '* of the 
Bomans. K this be a correct view of the case, the discovery of 
the stamp implies the probable compounding of the medicament 
in Ireland, and the Bomano-Hibemian patent medicine seller, 
Marcus luVentius Tutianus, probably made a living in Tipperary 
by the manufacture and sale of his salve "oc/ vtUre^ cicatrice$.** 
Numerous medicine stamps have been found on the Continent and 
in Great Britain, and have been the subject of much literary com- 
ment. It is remarkable that in all, or nearly all, the examples 
that have as yet been brought to light, the diseases, for which 
they are the specific, are uniformly those of the eyes ; benoe 
some writers designate them ''ocuHst's stamps." Disease of 
the eyes appears to have been extremely prevalent amongst the 
Bomans, and throughout the Western Provinces, probably attri- 
butable to some circumstances connected with the then diet or 
manner of living of the population. For these ailments of the 
eyes an immense number of colly ria, or ointments, composed 
of a great number of ingredients were compouDded. These 
collyria were sometimes named from their original inventors, 
from the characteristics of the mixture, from their colour, their 
smell, or some distinguishing feature. Horace thus alludes to 
his use of a block (or dark-coloured) eye ointment : 

** His (X'ulisi ego nigra mcis collyria lippiis 
lllinere/'t 

The medicine stamp found near the village of Golden Bridge, 
county of Tipperary, here reproduced full size (fig. 76), is formed 
of smooth, hard, fine-grained, light-grey slate. The inscription 
indicates the name of the empiric with the quality of the 
remedy : — 

yutrci \y\^^tii tvtiaxi 
DiAMYSus AD vETr/<',s cicdtrives. 



•Much intcit'j*tinK inforiniition eonconiing tins ])cri(Ml in toiitaineil in a work 
entitled The Ctlt, Tfte lioman, and The Stuon, by T. Wright, m.a.. 2nd cnI., 
I^ndoii, 18C0. 

t *' Hero I, bloar-cycd, (Wgan) to daub blatk roUynuni on my eyes." 
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A littlf iiulistinct mark at the close of tlie first Hue resembles 
a diiuioulive r. If refjarleil ax a letter it may signify the word 
aM^TKHM. These qiiaik Jnigs were doubtless moulded in the 
form of paste with white of egg, 
or some adhesive compound, and 
kept thus in a solid fonu to be 
liquefied when required for use, 
tlie stamp being impressed upon 





the medicine just before it had attained the last stikge of solidifi- 
cation, and the stamp being engraved in intaglio, with tlie 
letters inverted, as shown In the wood-cut | tig. 70). a durable and 
good impressioQ was doubtless readily proihiced (fig. 77). 

That many Roniano-Britisli visited Ireland is extremely proba- 
ble, that a few made their home and <lied iti the island is equally 
so, but we cannot expect, nor indeed do we find, any traces of 
even an insignificant Roman colonization. The discovery of 
Itoman coins in Ireland is comparatively exceptional, although they 
are fi>und in abundance in Britain, more especially in the vicinity 
of the sites of Homan towns, military stations, and villas. In 
Ireland the only really important find was mode near Coleraine ; 
it ctmsisted of 1504) KilviT coins and upwanls of 200 ounces of 
nilvcr fragments and ingots, stamped witli the names of Roman 
mint-maiters, about 2000 articles in all. The money presented 
speriincns of coinage from A.n. K68 to 410, so that it must have 
bveii coinmilteil to \\\v earth after that date : probably about the 
time of the evacuation of Britain l>y the Itoiuans. A few of the 
fragments desene notice. Fig. 7H, No, 1 . formed portion of the 
ornamented silver liil of a small box, and bears traces of gilding. 
No. 2 is a narrow plate of silver, also gilt. No. .S is another 
fragment carefully engrave<l. No. 4 is one of two hammered 
and insfritK-il ixirlioiis of ingotH, and bears the it-tlering— 

KXOrPATBtCII. 

i.e. fs ••jlinii" i'liiiirii, "from the manufactory <>( Patriciui." (It 
i* left open for some piithnsiastic writ*r to enunciate ihe llni)ry 
that thi^ n-lie may liave eu)anate<1 from the silver workshop of 
tlie national saint.) Other inscribed ingotH of the same sliape, 
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bnt larger, only retain a small portion of the lettering. No. 5, 
evidently part of the lid of a flagon, bears a human head in pro- 
tile, with oinaments, the style of which shows the workman sbii> 
to have been influenced by Egyptian ideas. No. 6 wa?>, liki' 
the foregoing, originally gilt. 




From the clmrufti-r of this trcnmiru il wiinld appiar to ha 
been a forgotten ili'iiOKit of somf Irish free boot f is. Thf lui 
tlmt canw; niider the writer's obsei\ation uppeur to h;ne mi, 
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been in circulation, the impressions being as distinct as on newly- 
minted sixpences. 

The poet Claudian thus extols the success of Stilicho in re- 
pelling the conjoint Irish and Caledonian attacks on the Roman 
settlements in Britain : — ** By him," says the poet, speaking in 
tlie person of Britannia, ** was I protected when the Scot moved 
all lem^ against me, and the sea foamed with hostile oars/'"^' 

And again : ** Nor did he (Stilicho) under a false name, 
conquer the Picts, and having followed the Scoti (Irish) with his 
rovinsf swonl, he cleft the northern waves with daring oars."t 

From another of the poet's eulogies, it would appear that the 
fame acquirecl by a Roman legion, which guarded the northern 
frontier of Britain, against the inroads of the Picts and their 
Irish allies, procured for it the distinction of being summoned, 
by Stilicho, to the defence of Rome against the Goths : — 

•• I here arrived also the legioii spri'ad over the furtheriinMt Briton, 
A\'Tiich bridlen the feroeiou?* Scut and examines on the dying l*iet 
The hideous tigtire* puneture<l by th»j steel.*'| 

Other Roman antiques, which have been found from time to 
time in Ireland, are few in number, and of an unimportant 
character, such as might have been tlie result of traOic with the 
Romans. In the same way, the discovery of small hoards of 
Saxon coins is of by no means rare occurrence, being the result 
of barter, or of marauding expeditions to the Enghsh coast. 

The Saxons also seem not to have been backward in pillaging 
their neighbours; for, in an Irish MS. entitled ( hnmicun ScoUhhw, 
their first descent on the Irish littoral is noted as having occurred 
in the year 484. This early date may be accounte<l for by expi*- 
ditions made from temporary settlements on the islands of the 
north-west of Scotland. In the ** Aimals of Tlster" we learn 
that, in 471, ''Ireland was plundered a second time by the 
Saxons." 

The fact of the discovery of a Roman coin is of little import- 
ance in itself, as a single coin might be accidentally dropped and 

• *• Tot4im rum Scotun lenieii. 

Morit el infe«to npumavit irmigc Tetliyf,** 
vhich ramden thu« fn^'ly translate*: — 

"When Srot-* I ime thundering from the Iri«h »h«*re«, 
An<! th* ocean trembl«»«J, ntruck with hontile oar».** 

t " Nee fal««o nom^ine Hi ton 

Kiomuit, S<*otumque raffo mucrcme tcrutiis 
Fre^it llypfTbonms remiii audAcibua unda*.' 

" Vrnit et rxtn*mi« I^egto pnet^nU BritAnnit, 
Qua* 4Sc*<ito dat fnnvi truei, ferroque notatai 
iVtUicit exAnimes Pirto morimte flK»nii».** 

J^f rteUo Get%r4, 
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lost by some collector ; but large, deposits cannot thus be accounted 
for ; probably in times of turbulence they may have been placed 
for safety where they were long afterwards discovered. 

James Carruthers describes the discovery of a cist, containing 
a skeleton, accompanied, as he thought, with Eoman antiques; 
but these appear to have been all of purely native manufacture 
(see fig. 79). A Roman coin is stated to have been found in the 
grave, but was not seen by an antiquary. There is nothing 
distinctively Roman in the remains (except the alleged discovery 
of the coin), nothing but what has been commonly found in 
Irish, British, as well as in Saxon sepulchres. About the year 18d5, 
workmen employed on the north side of Bray Head met with 
several human skeletons placed in graves side by side, and CMie 
or more Roman copper coins lay on or beside the breast, of each 
skeleton. Of these coins, some bore the image and superscription 
of Adrian, and others those of Trajan ; several of them were greatly 
corroded, and altogether illegible. 

As the Romans never, it is believed, formed a settlement in 
Ireland, the question arises, how came the coins found in this 
locality, and under such circumstances ? It has been suggested 
that the bodies may have been portion of the crew of a Roman 
galley lost on the shores of Wicklow. Some of the survivors 
performed the funeral rites of their shipmates ; for amongst the 
Romans it was deemed an act of great impiety to leave a corpse 
unburied. The coins, it is presumed, were the fee (the obUUm) 
designed to propitiate Charon, the grim ferryman, as the shades 
of those who had not the proper toll, as well as those whose bodies 
remained unburied. were condemned to wander a hundred years 
on the banks of the Styx. 

Roman coins are not unfrequently found in Anglo-Saxon 
interments in England. In some instances only a single coin 
occurs, as though the deceased or bis relatives had retained the 
old Roman custom. 

It is a curious fact that small coins are even yet, in some 
localities iu Ireland, cast into the new-made grave when the 
coffin is lowered. In the year 1870, at the funeral of a fisher- 
man from the Isle of Skye, buried in the cemetery of the old 
Collegiate Church at Howtli, his countrymen carried out this 
custom. The following quaint Irish proverb is a relic of paganism, 
analogous to the Roman custom of placing a small coin with the 
corpse to pay Charon his toll : — *' No man ever went to hell 
without sixpence at the time of his death." A humorous and 
mock imprecation, the employment of which is generally confined 
to the fair sex, appears to be derived from this ancient custom, 
when a country lass exclaims : ** May the devil go with you and 
sixpence, and then you will want neither money nor company.** 
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Not far from the Pointe Du Raz, in the Bale des Trepasses 
on the coast of Brittany, so wild is the sea that there are many 
shipwrecks, and unburied ghosts, ''weeping in great anguish, 
walk up and down the shores of this bay/' It must be a grue- 
some locality to live in, for ** often the skeletons of these wrecked 
creatures knock at the doors of the fishermen's cabins, to beg for 
burial." 

Horace, in one of his odes, represents the philosopher 
Archytos, the pupil of Plato, who perished in a shipwreck, im- 
ploring the compassion of the passing sailor to consign his body 
to the earth: — '* But, sailor, do not unkindly refuse to bestow on 
my bones and unburied head a particle of the shifting sand.""^ 

Then, as nowadays, there were unbelievers in popular customs 
and popular religion, for Virgil exclaims : — ** Do you suppose 
that the ashes of the dead or the shades of the buried care for 
that ? "t ^^^ again, ** Whether corruption dissolve the carcase or 
whether the funeral pile, it matters not"4 ^^^ there is quite a 
catholic ring in **he is covered by the heavens who has no um."^ 

In the Big Vida, a work composed, according to some 
authorities, about b.c. 2400, there is a hymn of great beauty and 
tenderness, stiU employed at Hindoo funeral ceremonies, from 
which the following verse is taken : — 

'* Open thyself, O Earth, and press not heavily : 
Be easy of access and of approach to him, 
As mother with lier robe, her child. 
So do thou cover him, O Earth.*' 

The reverse of the sentiment expressed in an epitaph to Sir 
John Vanbrugh, celebrated for the massiveness of his architectural 
designs : — 

** Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.'' 

When we consider the various modes in which Roman coins 
and antiques may have found their way into Ireland, the wonder 
is, not that so many, but that so few have been dug up. 
Records of their discovery are, nevertheless, so exceptional as 
to demand a strict investigation into each fresh instance of their 



• "At tu, nauta, rugae no pane malignus aren;ie 

Osdbus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare.'' 

t ** Id cintTom aut manes credis i umre sepultos r " 

X •* Tabesne cadavera sol vat 

An rogus, baud refert.'' 

( ** Coelo tegitur qui non bubet uniaui." 
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alleged occurrence. Should the story he told hy a dealer in 
Irisli antiquities, it will prohably originate in his desire to 
enhance the market value of the coins he has for sale in the 
eyes of the credulous purchaser. One hundred Roman coins 
were stated to have been unearthed in a rath close to the Church 
of Killanummery, in the County Leitrim. On investigation, tlie 
specimens produced, but seven in number, were small sized 
third-brass Roman coins, a collection such as a tyro in numis- 
matics might have purchased for a trifling sum in any English 
dealer's shop. 

Although the Romans made no settlements, yet, in early 
Christian times, many of them came to Ireland, and they have 
left their impress in a few local names still in existence: all 
these, however, are apparently of ecclesiastical origin. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ADVENT OF ST. PATRICK— SIDE-LIGHTS ON PAOAXI8M. 

Emigration from Ireland to Scotland — The Countries change name — Beligioii of 
tlie Ancient Irish — Slight difference between the Religious Worship of tk* 
inhabitants of Ireland and that of Britain and of Gaul — The Druids — 
Great spiritual and temporal Power wielded by them — Their Teaching— 
Their Doctrines — Their Gods and Goddesses — An opposing R^igion— 
Deified Mortals — A species of Ancestor "Worship — The Fairies — OriginaDj 
of human, now of diminutive Stature — Druidism never thoroughl? 
established in Ireland — Trade in Slaves — St Patrick's Mission due to thi» 
Commerce — He lands in Ireland — Goes to the residencre of his fonn«r 
master — His appearance at Tara — Lights tbo Pascal Fire— Incurs the 
Penalty of Death by so doing — Is summoned before the King — Expounds 
the new Religion — Contest between Christianity and Druidism — St. Patrick 
makes at first but few Converts — Wild Legends relating to his Mission — 
St. Patrick's belief in the efficacy of the Incantations and Magic of the 
Druids — His alleged employment of the Shamrock as a Symbol of the 
Trinity — Serpent banishing by Pagans — By St. Patrick and other Saints — 
Incredible accounts of St. Patrick's Miracles — Importation of Pagan Ideas 
and Observances into Christianity — Centres of Druidical Cult survived into 
Christian Times — Druidical Rites ot Puiificatioii — By Fire — By Water. 

Orosius, writing about the commencement of the fifth century, 
describes Ireland as inhabited by the Scoti, or Scots ; and if a 
conclusion can be drawn from St. Patrick's authentic \sTd tings, 
the designation was confined to the ruling class, the bulk of tlie 
people being styled Hiberionaces or Hibernegina?. 

Bede mentions the migration from Ireland into Caledonia 
that occasioned the subsequent change in name of the latter 
country, and states that the Scots issuing from Hibernia, took 
possession, ** either by friendship or by the sword,'* of the dis- 
tricts which they still retained in Bede's time. The descendants 
of the Caledonian Scots knew of and acknowledged this fact long 
ages after. '* There is a double cause why I should be careful 
of the welfare of that people" (i.r. the Irish), said James I. to 
the agents from the Irish, who waited on him in 1G14, ** first a» 
King of England, by reason of the long possession the crown of 
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Kn^land hath had in that land, and also as King of Scotland, 
for the ancient Kings of Scotland are descended from the Kings 
of Ireland ; so as I have an old title as King of Scotland, there- 
fore you shall not doubt to be relieved when jou complain/' 

Aidan, King of Dalriada, a descendant of Niall of the Nine 
Hostages, was consecrated, according to tradition, upon the Stone 
of Fate, long afterwards transferred to Westminster Abbey, 
where it now serves as the coronation stone. Queen Victoria is 
descended from this Scottic or Hibernian Prince Aidan, and 
through him from Niall, head King of Ireland, about the year 
A.D. 400. Aidan*s descendants continued to reign over Dalriada 
till the middle of the ninth century, when a prince of this line 
united many discordant elements under one rule. The male 
line of this dynasty ended with Alexander III. It was, however, 
9accc«<led by the dynasties of Bruce and Stuart descended in the 
female line. From these branches, the blood of Aidan and of 
Niall was transmitted to the royal family which now rules over 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

With regard to the first introiluction of Christianity into 
Ireland, there can be little doubt but that there existed two or 
three Patricks, whose lives have been worked into a strange 
olIa-fMklnda. References by Tacitus, by Caesar, and by St. 
Patrick (or one of the St. Patricks) may be quoted as descriptive 
of the religion, or of the religious system the St. Patricks 
overthrew. 

Tacitus, in his life of .\gricola, says that *' tlie manners and 
genius of the inhabitants (of Ireland) differ little from those of 
Britain.** This sentence seems to imply or connote that the 
religion of tlie two countries was identical, an assumption which 
is corroborated by references to Druids and Druidical worship in 
8ome existing Irisli mss. 

Caesar states that the institution of the Druids in Gaul ^* is 
8uppose<l to have come originally from Britain, whence it passed 
into (taul ; and even at this day, such as are desirous of being 
perfect in it, travel thither {i.e, to Britain) for instruction.'' Thus 
we arrive at an approximate idea of the religious opinions of the 
Irish some centuries or so lH*ft)re the intnMluction of Christianity, 
and tlie heathen cult could have change<l but little in the 
interval. 

The Druids iso Cjesar states) taught the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, and of the metempsychosis. The early 
Fathers of the Church testify to the extensive prevalence of this 
latti^r ))(*lief in the then current Christianity, for they frc<iuenlly 
condeinne<l it as a hen-sy. Origen, in his />#• /Viwri/iiM. plainly 
de|)artH from the then orthodox faith in this particular, for he 
holds that the souls of men existed in a previous state, and that 
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tbeir imprisonment, in material bodies, was a ponishmeDt for 
sins which they had formerly committed. He, however, holds 
those to be in error who quoted the speaking of Balaam's ass as 
a proof that the soul which inhabited the donkey was human, 
for he thinks that human souls cannot fall so as to become 
animals : — '* Angels may sink to be men or demons, and the 
latter may rise to be men or angels." Origen, who lived in the 
third century, is, in a general way, regarded as orthodox (t.^. 
believing as you believe), his defence of Christianity^ having 
probably condoned his heterodoxy (believing as your opponent 
believes) upon this point. His belief certainly seems to approxi- 
mate to that attributed to Buddha in the East, and Plato in the 
West. He quotes Scriptural authority for his contention ; he 
was a man of talent and learning, and quite as competent 
to form an opinion on the subject as other Fathers of the 
Church. 

Expressions in his De PHndpiis exposed him to much criti- 
cism and many anathemas from his contemporaries. The 
points in which it is alleged that he '* plainly departed from the 
orthodox faith ** are as follows : — That the souls of men had 
existed in a previous state ; that the human soul of Christ had 
previously existed ; that our material bodies shall be transformed 
into ethereal ones at the resurrection ; that all men, and even 
devils shall be finally restored. In fact he was a too tolerant 
Father for the age in which he lived. There are analogies and 
coincidences in all religions ; thus the first missionaries in the 
East saw in the Buddhist ritual a replica of their own ; whilst the 
Spanish conquerors of Central American civilization observed in 
it many things which they considered to be devilish imitations 
of Christian rites. 

In Gaul the Druids offered various kinds of sacrifices to the 
*?ods whom Ctesar unfortunately clothes in classic names. The 
natives of Gaul worshipped Mercury as their chief Gotl, the 
inventor of all the arts, and the promoter of mercantile affairs, 
who appears to equate vith the Irish god, Manannan Mac Lir ; 
next came Apollo, who cured diseases — he is the Irish god, 
Dianket ; Mars presided over war — probably the Irish god. 
Neit, Ned, or Nudd, to whom was offered what they took bv 
arms. ** To this last {i.i\ Mars), when they resolve upon a 
battle, they (so Ctesar states) conmionly devote the spoil.** 
Minerva presided over art — probably the Irish Aynia. According 
to CaBsar, the Druids taught the people in Gaul pretty much the 
same notions about the attributes of the gods as were prevalent 
amongst other nations at the time. In the Irish Pantheon, 
however, as is now known to us, all appears to be confusion, 
there is no Jupiter as in the Gaulish system ; there is apparently. 
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1 car)}- Irisli political bUtory, no acknowledged diIlt, but 

Ifl meet gods and jostle in the ilttrk." 

It Ih best to ^ve rrrliatiin Ciesur's account of tlis power ot 

« Druids, and tliu manner in which thej' imparted instrnction ; 

lUiia will make clear how grrul wns the power claimed and 

BPTciw'd by the pagan prtestboivl :^ 

' The Pruids preside in matter? of religion, have the care of 
Jc and private sacrifices, and interpret the witi ot tlie gods. 
tliey have the direction am) ediicntion of the youth, by whom 
tbey are held in great honour. In almost all controversieH, 
'i«Ujt»i |iublic or pn\-ate, the ilocision Is left to them ; and if 
B in committwl, any murder per[M^trntv<lt if any dispute 
diing an inheritance, or tlio limitn of adjoining estates, 
es they are the supreme jiidgcs. They decroo 

■ and punishments; and if anyone refuses to submit to 
^^Mf ientence, whellier mat;istrate or private man. they interdict 
Rliuu the aacrifiot^s. This is the gn-atest punijthment that can 
jIm inflictwl among the (laiilii, heoaune Hucli as are under thifl 
vyrubihition an- Mutsidert^il as impious and wick^l ; all men shun 

'n-ro, and decline their conversation and fellowship, lost they 
Kiutd MifTer from the contagion of their misfortuneH. They 
kn neither have recourse to the law for justice, nor are cajiabU 
I any public ofHce." 

In Hie eyes ot any man of reflection, excommimicalion is aa 
klpabl^ aliMHrd as it la wit-ked, hut to ijruoranl an<l Huperatitiona 
rapte It in no mem hnttum fulmm ; even at the preiieut day it 
iIiIh th4i flrvt and mowt fonnidable {ilacf with the iim-ilucaled, j 
■ what wan cuiftonmry 20<XI years ajto with the Dniidic^ I 
KioMthood i« customary nowailays. .\ fpeliuH ot amuaemenl '| 
bnecuiione<l by the daring presumption in each ri'ligioUH [ler- 
H.of a small chqne of mere mortjils attempting to arrogato 
the attribuU>s of the l>eiiy. and assuming tli« 

■ of arbitratorM of the fate of any particular individual, or 
t«^ BOmU'r of iMMipIo colliH- lively who. according to their good 

will, shall, or shall not, enjoy happineiM or reward bufond the 
grave. 

CwNU- atatn that " the Dntids are all under one chief, who 
BWMc m a the snpreme authonty in that body, t'lmn his d 
usajoiw iVBiarliably excels tbe rest be BUcet>wls ; Init if thcwJ 
an aewnl candidates of equal ineTit, the affair is detormineil hfM 

Cumtity u( aufTrages, wmetimes tliey even have recourv*- to ami^B 
ifbn the election can be branglil to an iwue. . . . TKr /•tmiA) 
K,Mr(vrj)n In rar, art rrrtnftlril tr-im tnsrt nuil laililHry *rrr 
If^/oya// HutMHrr iij imm¥iiitir: Their mightif ritenum^rfiifnU imim 
^mUitudtf I'f tktir t'trm mer.<tit {'•JMtr lA.K frxJrMtim ; nuA ■)«■) 
ml Ay thfXT /•.trmit imd ntatuif*. Thny an Uojclil t<i npeat a 
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great many verses by heart; and often spend twenty ^esn iqmi 
this institution ; for it is unlawful to commit their Btatotes 
to writing, though in other matters, whether public or priYifte, 
they make use of Greek characters. They seem to follow this 
method for two reasons : (1) to hide their mysteries from the 
knowledge of the vulgar ; and (2) to exercise the memory of 
their scholars, which would be apt to lie neglected had th«f 
letters to trust to, as we find is often the case. • • . They teach 
likewise many things relating to the stars and their motions, the 
magnitude of the world and our earth ; the nature of things, 
and the power and prerogatives of the immortal gods. • • • hi 
threatening distempers and the eminent dangers of war, they 
make no scruple to sacrifice men, or engage themselves by vov 
to such sacrifices, in which they make use of the ministry of the 
Druids ; for it is a prevalent opinion among them that nothing 
but the life of a man can atone for the life of a man, insomnch 
that they have established even public sacrifices of this kind. 
Some prepare huge colossuses of osier-twigs into which they put 
men alive, and setting fire to them, those within expire amidst 
the flames. They prefer for victims such as have been convicted 
of theft, robbery, or other crimes, believing them the most 
acceptable to the gods ; but when real crimmals are wanting, 
the innocent are often made to suffer." 

The Celtic word for Druid, /.<?., drxd (dree)^ takes a ** d " in the 
end of its oblique cases (gen., druad). Both Greek and Latin 
borrowed this word from the Celtic, and through them it has 
found its way into English in the oblique form, Druid. " Not- 
withstanding the long lapse of time since the extinction of 
Druidism, the word •Druid' is still a living word in the Irisli 
language. Even in some places where the language is lost the 
word is remembered, for I," remarks Dr. Joyce, **have repeat- 
edly lieard the English -speakinj? people of the south apply the 
term shoundhnr (seau-dnd, old * Druid*) to any crabbed, cunning. 
old-fashioned looking fellow." 

The term ** Druid " is perpetuated in the names of several 
localities — Loughnashandree, **the lake of the old Druids," lies 
near the head of the harbour of Ardgroom ; the ancient name of 
Red Hill, near Sureen, county Sligo, was Knooknadrooa, the 
** hill of the Druids." A well, not far from the village of Fresh- 
ford, coimty Kilkenny, is styled Tobernadree, **the well of the 
Druids." Loughnadrooa, three miles west of Lough Derg in 
Donegal, signifies •* the lake of the Druids." In the parish of 
Clogherny, in Tyrone, there is a townland called Killadroy, *'thf 
Druid\s wood.*' A i)oint of land in the Island of Achill is name<l 
(fobnadruy, ** the Druid's point"; whilst Derrvdruel, near Dunglow 
in Donegal, means ** the Druid's oak-wood." 
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The ** Druid Stone/' at Killeen Cormac, near the entrance to 
the cemetery, measures upwards of six feet in length, and is a foot 
square (fig. 80). On the upper surface of this monument an inscrip- 
tion is engraved, in large uncial letters, which reads, according 
to the late Rev. J. F. Shearman, iweredrvvides. Under this, 
on the arris, are Ogham scores. The reading given hy Ferguson 
is IV. ^-EBE. DRuu>Es, **the four true Druids." This discovery of a 
bilingual inscription in Ireland is, it is helieved, the first on 
record. It is, as the above writer observes, ** as regards the use 
of the word * Druid * in its Latinised form, a unique example in 
the inscriptional records of the British Isles." 
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Hilinipial insrrthcd «tont* at Killr^n Cormac. Reproduced frum the ycurmi/ o( 
the |trc«t*nt Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Tliere is comparatively little trace of the religion of the 
Druids now discoverable, save in the folklore of the peasantry, and 
the references relative to it that occur in ancient and authentic 
Irish manuscripts are, as far as present appearances go, meagre 
and insufficient to supi)ort anything like a sound theory for 
full development of the ancient religion. However, if careful 
examination be nuule of all the traditions bearing on this subject, 
nnd tliey be compared with the strange customs still in many 
places prevalent, much light may Ix" thrown upon many at present 
incomprehensible passages in Irish manuscripts, as also upon 
early Irish religious history in all its branches. We must, there- 
fore, of necessity, return to references to Druidism in classic 
writers, and the inijuiry, after wandering in different channels, 
returns for solution to the apparently simple, yet really difficult, 
problem — was Irish Druidism the same as that of (taul and 
liritain, and are we entitle<l to apply to it the description of 
CiPKar and others ? 

The pt»culiar character of the Druidic organization precludeil 
the existence of any very abnonnal difference in the Druidism of 
(taul, Britain, and Krin ; nay, further, if we assunje. as Ciisar 
state's, that Druidism not only hatl its origin, but even its chief 
seat, in Britain, we cannot but conclude that, at what4*ver [)eri(Kl 
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WQ may fix on for its first introduction into Ireland, there eoaU 
hayelbeen but little di£ference between it and the Dmidism of 
GatU. There is, therefore, little in Caesar that might not be 
applied to Irish Druidism, as that religion is faintly depicted in 
alleged early Irish manuscripts. Caesar styles the priests by the 
general name of Druids. Strabo divides them into three clainw, 
Bards, Yates, and Druids, and he makes the Yates the sacrificing 
priesthood and instructors of the schools ; thus, according to this 
authority, the Druids were the ministers or priests, the Yates 
were the sacrificers, and the Bards were the makers of song and 
of history. 

Under Christianity the bards in Ireland appear to have been 
the representatives of the old Pagan Druids. Before and long 
after the introduction of the new creed they were a very inflnential 
class. They may have been countenanced by the Druids — ^th^ 
certainly were by the new priesthood — and, when superadded to 
the clergy, they, from their numbers, became very ^pressive. 
Often threatened with expulsion from the kingdom, they, en one 
oooasion, would certainly have been expelled had it not been for 
the exertions of St. Columbkille. 

In the present day we can hardly estimate the full strength of 
superstitious sanctity that was attached, even in Christian times, 
to the person, propert}^ or estates of tbe bards. To plunder 
this sacred caste was, in the belief of the Irish, sure to draw down 
supernatural punishment, so that they were bold men indeed who 
ventured to touch tbeir person, to reap where a bard had sown, 
or to graze their herds where the bards were wont to pasture 
theirs. Regarded as a power to be propitiated at any cost, the 
bard descended, almost imperceptibly, in the scale of importance, 
until he was looked on as a merely dangerous person, a fall in 
dignity which, little by little, usliered in the i)eriod when the 
minstrel, 

*• Xo longer court od and rni*essed. 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest," 

degenerated into 

** A Mandering harper, fconied and poor. 
Who hegged liis htead from door to door." 

The Irish appear, if any reliance can be placed on their early 
traditions, to have had, like the Gauls, an Arch-Druid, whose 
abode was in Meath, and there the entire body of the priesthood 
assembled annually.-^' Like the Gaulish Druids, it was the duty of 

♦ *• Tluit all tl»e Druidg of Irehmd assemhl'd there on the first of Xovembvr, 
us several authors inju<li(ioui<ly write, is not only a thing improbable, Imt al>o 
falsi' in fact ; nor Mere tlwv otherwiso theit? ut tliat time, nor all at anv time 
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Iriab (mtiIk K> i-omtiiil u niiinb<.Tor verses to mc-nion-, uiiil Cwhot'^ 
MfttMiutnt that ihcy cuaimitted none of their teneti to writing, 
■lifaougl) tko Krt nils liy tliem knowD anil practised in all othur 
branchpa, nmk«9 tt probable Uiat tbe Irisli Druids also ma; haTe 
been acqiiaintet) witli tbo use of letters. 

A Ter; citrions nnd liitberto but little noticed ptmsiige frotn tbe 

vurkH of a (treek traveller named .£tbicua deserves attention. 

One writer aswrls tbat .^tliicuH was born at the tomin en cement 

I of the tu-Ciiuil CL'iilury : auotber. that be only saw tbe light at the 

[ will of the tbird, or Uiu beftiiming of tbo fourth ; iu fiwt. It would 

1 at present inipossibbt to deliiie, with any exactness, tlie 

jd Rt which he liviii. The only certain fact is that liv dooa 

Aifptar to bavp hud an exnlUnl opinion of Irinh lit^mturo. 

""~ Age is from a work entitled l.'"'iniiijnii'lii'iin .f.V/tiVi htrit, 

A from Greek into Latin by a presbyter named Hierony- 

The author seeins \o aim at extreme brevity, using iu ono 

part very elliptical pbruM-olofry : — 

" HcbaHttmiMl to Ireland anil madrtiome stay there, examiu- 
h\(t tb^ir v»luHica, and hv faWvA thi-in iJ^om'irh'it, or iJfo htttaa. 
that ix nnvkillvd workers, or iinethicJiU-d h-nchcrs. For, Mttinft 
llitnii doun ai« wnrthU^NK, he says: — 'i'o end one's travels witli 
lli« ifiid of the world ainl lo come to Irvland is a heavy Inlmnr- 
' Sut DO opportunity (of gaining knowleilge by painful travels) 
L neitM diMgust loo great ifor encountering tlie pain), yet it profitd 
not in point of utility. It (Indaml) haM unHkitlci] occupants and 
tnhabitaiitM dnKtituU' of iiiHtructont."'^ 

Cwtau Htutex that the Ciaulitih Druidx taii|{lit the doctrine of 
' Ihti IraUNinigration of i«>ul», i.f. tbat the m)uI doeH nut die. but 
, mltrT llie death of ibe ImhIv panws lo anothvr body. The Prnida 
I al«o brlievcl tbat the souls of men existed in a prior state, and 
I that after the dismlution of the body thvv paHMed into other 
bodioR : the body was a mer« prison for the soul, which cuiili] 
I be purified and exaluil by tbe mortiti cation of it« corimmal 
f envelope. It may lie Mid tbat, in all this there is a great amount 



iH. iinl u lui* kll ill* cliagr of EdkIuiJ bco tai-l In Ih> 

iiivi-iAtiim* — tlial i*. I>r thoir nrpmirntallTH und ditlriMl'i*- 

m Cumr it liWviui U> tw undMiiood wbiti. ifln ■pnklnii ot 1h* Atcb>lnd<l 

r> that Itr Itr-U; *1 a nrf'o Umt 0/ Ihr fnt, A«af <l •» a 

>■ fU nnHti^ b/ '<t> famln, •*t.ul, u mltm'J lit miHh 

>u^."_ Ttl*i^i Hi^-f ■/ iJir lirniJt, n*v miaim. tail. 
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iaMmlarilnu haUl dMiltiiliM iMbHiUnrM.' 
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of conjecture ; the evidence, however, on which it is foonded Is 
derived from a numher of independent sources, and is not easily 
gainsayed. Druidism seems to have been, wherever it existed, 
pretty much the same ; although similar situations may lead to 
similar sentiments avid corresponding practices, yet, in this 
case, the similarity is too great and extends to too many parti- 
culars to be thus accounted for. The Irish appear to have 
beUeved, not merely in the transmigration of one human soul 
into the body of another human being, but in the transformatiou 
of one body into another — a relic, probably, of the religion or 
religions supplanted by Druidism. Thus the soul of a man 
might pass into a deer, a boar, a wolf, a fox, &c., a state which 
may be described as a continuous existence of metamorphosis. 
A curious example of the survival of this superstition may be 
cited from the county Galway, where, in former times, if a 
fisherman of the Claddagh happened to see a fox, or even hear 
its name mentioned, he would not on that day venture to sea. 
A butcher took a humorous and mischievous as well as a 
pecuniary advantage of the simplicity of his neighboars, who 
never went to fish on Saturday, for fear of breaking in on 
the Sunday. Friday was one of their most favoured fishii^ 
days, and a successful ** take " on that day had the efifect of 
reducing the price of meat in the ensuing Saturday's market. 
The butcher, whose calling was thus injured, contrived to pre- 
vent them starting by parading a fox every Friday morning 
through the village. 

By superior intelligence, the result of long and, as regards 
their age, profound study, the Druids acquired an undisputed 
authority. They certainly studied the book of nature, the proper- 
ties of plants and herbs, together with such knowledge of subtle 
poisons and drugs, us enabled them to either kill or cure. 
The Druids must also have possessed quick powers of pene- 
tration and decision, and utilized their knowledge to enhance 
their reputation for possession of necromantic powers. In short, 
the marvels of natural magic may have been practised under the 
Druidical cult ; for magic — which may be defined ius ** a childish 
attempt to control the invisible forces which re<^ulate tlie pheno- 
mena of nature" — is probably coeval with the first germs of 
religious thought. 

Whether there really exists amongst races, which we regard 
as inferior, a certain power lost by those more highly developed, 
appears to be a subject well worthy of investigation. Many 
of the lower animals are gifted with instincts, or faculties, much 
keener than those now possessed by man, although some of these* 
are shared to a great extent by savages. It may well Ik» that 
those nearly allied to the earlier races may retain many more of 
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those occult instincts or faculties of the lower animals tban 
highly civilized man ; for, after making every allowance for the 
effects of ima^nation, of religious excitement, and of trickery, 
there yet remams a substratum of as yet unexplained facts which 
has never been satisfactorily accounted for, particularly in regard 
to that supposed influence sometimes styled hypnotism. 

In the religious feelings of the peasant there continued to dwell, 
from generation to generation, a firm belief in the power of the 
modem representatives of the priesthood of the past ; charms 
were relied on and practised by the most zealous followers of the 
new religion, and all the centuries which passed were unable to 
obliterate the dark superstitions of the Eld. It is true that in 
late times the half-educated peasants publicly profess to be 
ashamed of such practices ; but none the less do they cling 
tenaciously, in secret, to the mysteries which their fathers and 
mothers taught them to dread, and the deep-rooted belief of the 
people in this kind of witchcraft still meets one at every turn. 
Unreasoning credulity and superstition are more deeply rooted, 
both by hereditary tendency and direct tradition, in the southern 
than in the northern races ; and it is by no means improbable 
that there existed in some districts of Mediterranean Europe, 
until very recent times, an almost open worship of the ancient 
pagan deities. It reiiuired, as a matter of course, to be semi- 
veiled ; for all vanquished religions, no matter how pure they 
might be — though no one can allege that Roman paganism was 
pure — are accused, by the conquering creed, as earl^ Christianity 
was accused by moribund paganism, of teaching mdecent rites 
and organized immorality. When Christianity was triumph- 
ing, it made similar accusations against paganism, and, when 
enabled to use the secular arm, it invariably proceeded from mere 
vituperation to deeds of stern repression and even of the grossest 
barbarity. It is clear, therefore, that the biased testimony of the 
Fathers must be taken with a considerable degree of caution with 
regard to their allegations regarding paganism. 

According to the best authorities many of the original deities 
of the Irish appear to have been «ii//i# (pronounced uhee)^ that 
is deified mortals ; for they dwelt in the places where the dead 
had been de^ioHit^Hl, and in and around them assembled for 
worship the family or clan of the deitie<l persons. Hence it 
might be tenne<l a species of ancestral worship, and probably 
took its origin in that nameless fear of the dead which, in most 
savage people;}, finds expression in innumerable ways. SidUf 
also signifies the habitations supposed to belong to these beings 
in the hollows of the hills and mountains. Originally appliiMl to 
li fairy paluot*. it wan afterwards gradually transferred to the hill 
ujjon wliich u fairy palace was supposed to have formerly stood. 
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and ultimately to the fairies themselves. At the present day the 
word generally signifies a fairy. 

Mr. W. B. Yeats has written at large upon traces of the fairy 
faith still remaining amongst the Irish peasantry. He is a poet 
and a mystic ; and it is, therefore, not easy for the mere modem 
Philistine always to grasp his meaning — so if the writer has not 
quite mastered it, he begs to be excused. 

Mr. Yeats is of opinion that the peasants still believe in their 
ancient gods, who gather in the raths or forts, and about the 
twisted thorn trees, and appear in many shapes — *' now little and 
grotesque, now tall, fair-haired, and noble, and seem busy and 
real in the world, Uke the people in the markets or at the cross- 
roads . . . and they believe . . . that the most and the best of 
their dead are among them.'* The writer then relates a number 
of stories illustrating these ideas, which he has himself heard 
from Irish peasants. The following are the salient points to be 
noticed in this collection : — 

The ancient gods, or spirits, styled by the peasantry '' the 
others," take most children who die. They prefer the young, 
because they have a longer time before them, which may be 
spent in their service ; but they take the old also. They prefer 
the good and pious, and do not like idle or cross people. The 
living often meet ^* the others," and recognise among them 
former friends and neighbours. Persons ** taken'* have like 
** the others " the power of assuming various shapes. Thos^wlio 
have been *' taken " sometimes return for a short time, and may 
perform kindly offices about their old homes. ** The others " 
often take a good hurler or dancer, or cows and horses. About 
food there seems some difl'erence of opinion, as ** the others " can 
come into a house, use what they like, and what is consumed will 
not be missed in the morning. 

A general theory propounded in these tales seems to be that 
men, animals, and plants are endowed with a certain power and 
length of life. Tins may be expended either all here under ordi- 
nary conditions, or all among and in the service of ** the others," 
or the first portion of life amongst mortals, and the balance with 
** the others." ** Taken " is therefore a better word for the change 
than **die." At the end of the allotted period some further 
undefined transformation takes place. 

The principal root idea of all this seems to be, according to 
Mr. Yeats, that once upon a time the gods of light and of gooti 
fought against those of darkness and of evil. The good goils won, 
and got possession of the world. After a time, however, the race 
of mortals fought against these good jjjods (** the others*'), over- 
came them, and forced them to live in raths and other hiding 
places. Though defeated, the gods still carry on a kind of 
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niU ftneriilB war(w*. They are on the whole kindly, and lr*al 
tbeir captiveii well. 1'hia appears to be a mere aOaptatiuii of 
tiuf tlinory of M. JiibaJuville. Nnthiug \» iuon> detriuiuiitiU to 
plOgrwfw u( Rrclin.'olojjical rttscordi tliaii lliut indolnnoo of 
power which se<liict>ti pofticiil iniu^inution to pllice 
ntly niiswening fiiith in opinions i>xpreBW><1 pritnarily 

pTomional conjee turps — and not only to blindly accept 
tentative speculatlonx, but to ossay to enduce careleHa 

to accept them as irrefutable canons of archwologiL-al 
ortliodoxy. 

It would Heeui to have laki-n a k-nKlhene<l ))er)od befurtf the 
inliabitantii uf the i-ntliH and M-|iiilcliral iiioundn nwumi-d, In 
popular imnginntion, [lirlr pntsciit iliiniiiutivf sire. In a mciti- 
jrval ■■ Life of St. Pftlri<-k " it is tiarntti^l that, at oni- time in his 
travels, he repairetl to a fountain about sunrise, where he Btood 
aurrouudwl by hif) cier^ty. Two dau^chters of the king came, at 
an t«rly honr, to the fountain to woHh, ati was their custom, and 
envounterinir the assembly- of the clerfty at the well, in their 
white letttmeuts, with their books, they wondered tuuch at their 
ap|KArAnc«, and thought that they wi-re fairies or pluintomx. 
Thoy iinvstiontol St. Patrick on the subject, arid askH, " Whence 
Iw** you otiMK- ? WTiithcr do ye go 7 .\re yr men of the axilht 
or an ye go«k?" Thux It apiK-ars that, when this story was 
Mnpowd. the >idUt population was, in popular imagination, of 
Oldinuy or human suture. It is clear that this mMr-worsJiip 
tiad no aBlnily to l>ruidisin : in fact was luite opposed to it : was 
dt alluficllier a lower standard ; and therefore most likely pn^^lwd 
it in Ireland; and it ap{)ears probable that, at the time of the 
arrival of thiv flnit Clirintian miiisionarie!!. the two religion* had 
not amalgam at«tl. ^Mien, owing to thi' presence and pressure 
nf Oliristianily, the two Hystemn were, an sOfmx likely, driven 
lo i-oale«ce, by uppoxitinn and fwnu-cution. the o-remonies of tbe 
ililTmnt wonihipH. ami the vanons systems of primitive thought 
»>rcv, in general, retained. It results that to this very day 
■M-iuiiig contradictions shonnd when folklore, as a whole, is 
4Ar«((illy exauiined. 

U'Cnrry iHiints nut tbe Hiranfce luMiley of I>niidism and 
~~'' He i|Uotea from a mh. thut " the ilomnniae |nwer wan 

Ion the introduction ot lhi> ChriMtaii buth, and ■» gr«at 

•I they (i.e. th« <*n Mhr, or ilwdlor* in the hills) nsed 
tbe p«ople in human ImxImm, and tliat thcv u«ed to show 
'ftiin wtentm, and placM ol hapittnoM wbtv* tn*y alioald be 
inuBorlAl ; and it waa in that way they wet» believM ; ttod it was 
Umm phantoms that the nnlaanied paopl* tailed Mht, or (otfiw, 
wmI mm mtli», or fairy Mcmle." 

In aMno nkl IaIm llw l>nii>l and the hiry, then ul full utortal 
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stature and of either sex, appear in direct antagonism. In the 
story of '' Connla of the Golden Hair and the Fairy Maiden/' iLe 
king calls his Druid to his assistance to prevent a fairy from 
bewitching and carrying off his son to the '^ Land of the Living." 
The sympathies of the listeners are all enlisted on the side of the 
fairy as against the Druid, whose incantations are finally of no 
avail against her power. These ndhe deities, fairies, or demi-gods, 
like those of other nations, not unfrequently intermarried with 
the daughters of men, and their offspring were either demi-gods, 
or became the heroes of Irish romance ; they married, multiplied, 
warred, murdered, and thieved like their worshippers on earth. 
It is unjust, therefore, to recount as sober facts the records of 
these purely mythical tales. In the older stories heroes live, 
without scruple, with the fair ladies of the hills, as Ulysses with 
Calypso ; but in later tradition, when the Christian bard redacted 
these occurrences, the poor hero, by the illicit union, forfeits his 
salvation : and the ghastly superstition of the lianhamkee is pro- 
bably the best surviving reUc of this belief. Carleton has made 
it the subject of one of his Irish stories. The spirit appears in 
the shape of a young and beautiful female, who forms a peculiar 
attachment for a certain mortal. If he falls under the spell of 
the faiiy he can never marry : for, although invisible to ordimuy 
sight, she is always visible to, and never leaves the presence of, 
the person to whom she is attached. According as he reciprocates 
her affection she rewards him by teaching him unearthly mosic, 
the art of healing, and other invaluable secrets of Fairyd<Hn. 
The haunted man does not retain his reason for long, and 
generally commits suicide. 

The alleged late introduction of Druidism into Ireland cannot 
be refuted by pointing to the appearance, in Irish manuscripts, 
of Druids from the days of Noah (or even earlier) to those of 
St. Patrick. In late writings, Druidism is certainly sometinit- s 
rampant ; but examine pieces, which bear intrinsic marks of com- 
paratively ancient compilation, and observe what a small part i:i 
played by the Druid, In the hymn of St. Patrick, whilst idolatry 
occupies a prominent position, the Druid is barely mentione<f. 
In St. Fiaec's life of the national Saint, the author, instead of 
depicting him as overcoming druidic magic, describes the >'arious 
tribes as adoring suUw, a worship opposed to druidism ; and in 
most ancient msh, the Druid does not api)ear. We may infer 
from this that Druidism was never thoroughly established in the 
kingdom ; that the Druids, whom Roman persecution in Gaul and 
Britain drove over to Ireland, were regarded as magicians, and 
were taken under the protection of the various petty kings and 
chiefs. Irish Druidism was in the act of spreading and organizing 
itself, but had not time for universal development before the 
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arrival of 8t. Patrick. In one of the tracts of the Book of 
Armagh, the Druids of Tara are brought out in bold relief, but as 
a mere foil for the sole purpose of exalting the Christian hero 
who was to destroy their power. 

If, at the advent of Christian missionaries, there was still an 
unhealed feud between the Druids, or priests of the recently intro- 
duced spiritual religion — which appears to have been that held by 
the chiefs and upper classes — and the majority of the people, who 
were Mhe or ancestor worshippers, pagans pure and simple, this 
would quite account for the easy conversion of Ireland to Chris- 
tianity. Kings and Druids going over, with comparative ease, to 
Christianity, would bring in their train some portion of their 
followers, and would place entire power, political and ecclesias- 
tical, in the hands of the converted Druidical priesthood ; but the 
mass of the people would drag in and implant in the Christian 
Church organization their ancestor worship, and the numerous 
traces of paganism still distinctly to be obser\'ed throughout the 
land. The bent of mind in human nature seems ever to have 
run in the same groove. Erasmus points out how, on the Conti- 
nent, in his time, each trouble, each disease, had its patron and 
a prescribed formula for its cure. " This cures the toothache ; 
that assists women in childbed ; a third restores what a thief has 
stolen ; a fourth preser\*es you in shipwreck ; and a fifth preserves 
your flock." 

After a lengthened period the public worship of heathen 
deities ceased among the mass of the population, but many 
privately practised it with tenacity. Whilst the memory of the 
greater divinities of the Irish Pantheon appears to have died out, 
belief in the minor powers, the ijenii ioconwi, and fairies, firmly 
mauitaine<l its hold. In the same wa^, as already mentioned, 
that in parts of southern Europe Christianity did not completely 
obliterate the ancient religion, but was coexistent with it. It is 
not the major, but the minor deities which still retain — to a great 
extent, but under other names — their hold on the imagination of 
the peasantry ; and in like manner, if Christianity were supplanted 
in Ireland by some other religion, it is probable that, though the 
name and attributes of the Deity might, in time, be forgotten, 
yet some of the tales and legends regartling the numerous army 
of saints would linger on. 

Trade in slaves undoubtedly formed a portion of early Irish 
commerce, and in the early and late |K)liticaI institutions of 
Ireland, it is alleged that slavery formed an important part. The 
mass of the lower class of the community were bom in a state 
of serfdom, and individuals — and even tribes — for crimes real 
or allegeil, were frequently, acconling to the authority of some 
writers, nnlutHKl to the condition of slaves. ForeigiuTH captured 
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in war were subjected to the same fate ; and the captivity of St. 
Patrick, to which circumstance Ireland is said to be indebted for 
the Christian faith, was occasioned by a marauding expedition of 
an Irish chief — to an unidentified locality either iu Caledonia, 
Albion, or Qaul — seeking for plunder, as well as desiring to reemit 
the number of his slaves. Captives were made, not so much in the 
hope of ransom, as for marketable property. At a later period 
Oiraldus Cambrensis states that the Irish were accnstomed to 
purchase Englishmen and boys from merchants and maranden. 

Probably for some time antecedent to the generally recorded dale 
of the introduction of Christianity into Ireland, smaU and scattered 
Christian communities may have secretly existed in the coantry. 
They may have been founded through the ordinary channeb of 
commerce ; by the zeal of missionaries ; by captives carried off by 
the Irish, who, at this period, harried the coasts of Britain and 
of Qaul ; by Christians, who had fled from the Roman dominiona 
to avoid persecution, or from the swords of the northern hordes 
already harassing the seaboards. 

According to the Tripartite Life, it would appear that St. 
Patrick, when on one of his missionary tours, after ordaining a 
presbyter named Ailbe, informed him of the existence of a atone 
altar, in an tmderground chamber, in the mountains of Tirerrill, in 
county Bligo. This, though only a legend of the twelfth century, 
points to the previous existence of a tradition that there had 
been missionaries in the land before St. Patrick, otherwise whence 
came the buried altar? If any conclusion can be drawn from the 
ancient records, it is that the whole of Ireland did not submit to 
St. Patrick's influence. When he wrote his ( 'onfessio, he tells 
us that he looked daily for a \nolcnt death, or to be brought again 
into slavery. St. Patrick no more made Ireland a Christian land 
than Luther made the German, Knox the Scottish, or Henry VIII. 
the English Reformation. His phenomenal success almost con- 
clusively demonstrates this. Many had worked the ground before 
him ; many contemporaries helped to work the ground with him, 
and diffused and confirmed his teachings ; whilst many labour«Kl 
in the field after him. Lanigan, iu his Ecclesiastical History, 
states that : — ** It is universally admitted that there were Christian 
congregations in Ireland before the mission of Palladius, which 
took place in a.d. 481, of which, were there no other proof, the 
testimony of Prosper fonns sufficient evidence ; for in his 
chronicle of that year he says that Palladius was sent to the 
Scots believing in Christ, that is, as he informs us elsewhen*. 
to the Scots in Ireland. But how, or by whom, the Christian 
faith was first introduced it is impossible to determine.** 

Tertullian boasted that, in his day, Christianity had penetrated 
to parts of the British Isles inaccessible to the Romans, yet the 
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few allasions to the supposed establishment, on a large scale, 
of Christianity in Great Britain and Ireland, in early Christian 
writers, such as the above quoted, and Origen or Jerome, may 
evidently be regarded, to a great degree, as rhetorical flourishes. 
Thus, when zealous fathers wish to impress the widely extended 
area of the Gospel field, they describe it as extending from India 
to Britain, without considering whether they were literally correct 
in thus indirectly implying that there then were Christian com- 
munities in either of the two extremes of territory. Amongst the 
immense number of Roman interments and mortuary inscriptions, 
found in Great Britain, we do not discern traces of the religion of 
Christ. We are driven back, by this want of material evidence, 
to the inevitable conclusion that Christianity was not, either 
openly or surreptitiously, established in Roman Britain, a con- 
clusion totally at variance with the preconceived ideas into which 
we have been led by the school of both early and mediteval ecclesias- 
tical historians. However, among the Roman soldiery, strangers, 
mechanics, and settlers who visited Albion there may, doubtless, 
have been a fair sprinkling of secretly professing Christians. 
Christianity had evidently been to some extent established in 
Britain when we read of the mission of Roman ecclesiastics to 
put down •• the heresy of Pelagian ism.** The' great supporters 
of this heresv were, it is stated, two Irishmen, Pelagius, alleged 
to be a native of Bangor, county Down, and Celestius, both 
celebrated as theologians, against whom St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome entered the lists of controversy, the first in a spirit of 
(^hristian toleration, the latter with all the coarseness and violence 
for which he was distinguished as a polemic, and which earned 
for him the title of "the foul-mouthed.** The fact that these 
Irishmen had left their native land as missionaries is another 
proof, if further be necessary, that Christianity had taken some 
root in Ireland before the mission of St. Patrick. However, on 
the other hand, it is alleged that Pelagius was a mere layman, 
and that Celestius was a lawyer, that there is very little known 
about them, and it is not clearly proved that they ever left their 
native land. St. Jerome, in his usual polished style, calls hisadver- 
sary (*elestius ** a blockhead swollen with Irish stirabout ( ^oCoitim 
/niitihuM pr(ir(jrtir(itUM)j a great corpulent barking dog, fitter to kick 
with his heels than to bite with his teeth ; a Cerberus who, with 
his master Pluto (so Jerome designated Pelagius), deserved to be 
knocked on the head and so put to eternal silence.*' In other 
wonls, St. Jerome suggested in very broad terms that the 
*• heretic " who did not agree with him ought to be •* remove<l.** 
A bafHed controversialist frequently gives vent to liis resent- 
ment by anathematising the opponent he is imable to refute ; if 
a |x>int in an argument l)e too strong to be directly met, a 

h2 
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side-issue may be raised by consigning the successful logician to 
eternal damnation. 

It is immaterial to fix the exact date of St. Patrick's arrival 
in Ireland, lirst as a slave, secondly as a missionary. Let it 
suffice that it was some time in the fifth century, and that he 
be acknowledged as the author of the composition styled *' St. 
Patrick's Hymn,*' the St. Patrick who spent six years of his life 
in slavery in Ireland, the captive of an Irish chieftain, who lived 
near Slemish, in the county Antrim. Escaping from captivity, 
he resolved to preach Christianity to the heathen Irish. It has 
been remarked that nearly all his companions were either from 
Ulster or were descended from Ultonian families. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that his residence as a slave in the 
northern portion of the kingdom made him better acquainted with 
that race than with those in other parts. This connexion with 
**the Scotic Princes," of whom he makes mention in his Con- 
fessio, and of which he was justly proud, may account for his 
change of name. A slave in Ulster, known there under his 
baptismal name of Sucat, it was important, in the prosecution of 
his missionary work, to make clear, at any rate to his princely 
adherents, that, although formerly in ser\'itude, he was not of 
ignoble birth. Hence his recital of his pedigree — son of the 
deacon Calpornius, grandson of the presbyter Potitus. In the 
general collapse of the fabric of the Roman Empire many of the 
lowest of the populace ** assumed the illustrious name of 
Patricius, which, by the conversion of Ireland, has been com- 
municated to a whole nation." Although this title at the time, 
had, with the Roman and semi-Romanized population, lost its 
peculiar meaning and had become merely a personal cognonien, 
yet, amongst the ** barbarous" or non-Romanized tribes of 
Ireland, it would most probably carry some of its original 
importance, and would, doubtless, impress **the Scotic Princes," 
who would have turned with disdain from the teaching of a mere 
slave, with a sense of the missionary's dignity. 

St. Patrick probably landed near Downpatrick, for a chief 
named Dichu, who ruled over a district in this neighbourhood, 
having entertained St. Patrick and his companions, became his 
first convert to Christianity, and granted his barn to be used as 
a church, ** which place," writes Usslier, ** from the name of that 
church, is called in Scotic to this day Sahhall Patric,'^ i.e., 
*' Patrick's Barn," represented by the modern name ** Saul." 

A very likely story relates that, soon after his landing, he 
made his way towards the house of his former master, Melchu. 
hoping to convert him and his household to Christianity. Tlie 
chieftain, hearing of his approach, as well as rumours of the fame 
and power of his former slave, dreaded his advent, feeling certain 
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that St. Patrick would enslave him in turn, so when the mission- 
ary ascended the slopes of Slemish he found that his late master 
had ^thered all his goods together in a huge funeral pyre, had 
mounted it, and then caused it to he set on fire, perishing in the 
flames like a grand old heathen. In later times a cross was 
raised on the spot, from which, tradition averred, St. Patrick first 
looked down the Braid Valley on Melchu*s burning homestead. 
Melchu's residence was probably the Cashel, still in a fair state 
of preservation, in the parish of Racavan. A writer who knows 
the neighbourhood is of opinion that the traditional locality lay 
in St. Patrick's direct course to the Cashel, and although no trace 
of the cross is now to be found, the site can be identified with 
comparative certaintv, as a half-demolished earn in a small plan- 
tation is still styled in Irish ** the place of St. Patrick's cross.** 

Arriving in the neighbourhood of Tara, the then Irish capital, 
or residence of the chief king, St. Patrick made preparations for 
cc'hhrating the Christian festival. Denis Florence McCarthy thus 
de«cril)os the lighting of the first Paschal fire in Ireland : — 



** On Tara*i hill the daylight di( 
On Tnra*8 plain *ti« dead : 
Til Daarfi unkindled fires shall rite. 
No fire must flame instead, 
*' 'Tin thus the king comm:inding speaks, 
Commands and speaks in vain — 
For lo! a fire defiant hreakx 
Fn>m out the wood« of Slane. 

** * Whnt means thin fiame that through the night 
Illumines all the vole ? 
What nbel hand a fire dare light 
IMort' the fire of Baal r" 

No scx)nor did this light appear than the Druids recognised 
ji rival power, as this very time happened to l)e a great Pagan 
fi'stival, one of the inaugurating ceremonies of which commenced 
by the oxtinj^uishinj^ of every fire throughout the country, and 
whoever kindled out* before the Druids had re -kindled theirs on 
I ho hill of Tura wtt** liable to be put to death. ^ 

I)t-<l>it4' \\w triumph of Christianity, a relic of this ancient 
rustoin still ixists amongst the peasantry. On the morning of 
the first dav of Mav it is cnstomarv. in r©niot4> districts, to 

• Thf Iloman* alfio extinguished the doniestie a1tar>fin* iinnually. It had to 
l>«' ie-kimll«Hl hy piece* of wood rubl>ed together until they hroke into a flame. 
Al'«*«ti«. .lU'Mit to «.ti rirt«^ h«*r life for her husband. addres*fi» a t-urhing prnyt-r 
to the cl..ii.e*tir .nltar-fin*. Agamemnon, returning frrim Tmy, d<M»s not return 
thanks in a temple, hut l»efore the altar-fire of his home. This flro n»preiented 
the comm m life of the family, its entire past and future existence. 
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abstain from lighting fires until the sun is at its meridian, or 
until less cautious neighbours have lighted theirs, as then the 
disaster would fall on those first so offending. An exception to 
the rule is made when smoke is seen ascending from the chimney 
of the priest's house, for, to present-day peasants, this represents 
the first signal from the pyre of old, which notified to their 
pagan forefathers the advent of the yearly new-bom fire. On 
May Day embers may not be taken outside the house to kindle 
anything. A stranger will not be permitted even to light his 
pipe at the household fire, as transgression of the rule is believed 
to be followed by heavy penalties to the family. 

These relics of the past, embalmed in present day folklore, 
enable us to understand the action of the Druids, who, as soon 
as they noticed the fire lighted by St. Patrick, dreading, like 
the Ephesian artificers, a loss of their livelihood, at once came 
before the Head King at Tara, and requested him to have the fire 
extinguished, "lest it would get the mastery of their fire and 
bring the downfall of the kingdom." This is the first recorded 
instance of open conflict between Christianity and Druidism in 
Ireland. 

Among the many wild legends relating to this event it is 
stated that the Irish king had been advised by his magicians not 
to enter the circuit of St. Patrick*s fires lest he should be over- 
come by their magical influence, and to avoid this the saint was 
summoned to the king's presence, where a discussion ensued. 
One magician, who made himself prominent in opposition, was 
miraculously caught up in the air and dashed to pieces on the 
ground. The khig then ordered his attendants to seize St. 
Patrick, but a strange darkness overspread the land, and they 
turned their weapons against each other. A little later, being in 
danger, St. Patrick escaped by turning himself and his com- 
panions into stags. The more prosaic and probably more 
accurate account narrates that, ordered to appear before the king, 
the opportunity was afforded to St. Patrick of expounding the 
new religion to a distinguished audience. It was on this memor- 
able occasion, it is alleged, that he composed the hymn which he 
sang as he approached the royal presence, and thus gave the 
king to understand the foundation on which his conra«^^e rested, 
but his explanations and exhortations failed to convince his 
hearers. On the supposed anniversary of the death (or birth) of 
the saint, a modern paraphrase of this hymn (in which some 
allusions to ancient beliefs are most discreetly omitted) is 
sung in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Du])lin, 

*' Where through the long-drawn iu>\v nnd fretttni vault. 
The pealing unthem hwells tlie note of piaUe." 
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The writer has heen taken to task for the statement that the 
date of both St. Patrick's birth and death are doubtful, but 
nevertheless he is of opinion that neither the year nor the day of 
St. Patrick's birth nor the year or day of his death are known. 
What Irishman, also, is unaware of the fact that, in olden times, 
t^o birthdays of the saint were kept, until Father Mulcahy settled 
the question ? — 

** On the eighth of March, it was, some people say, 
That St. Patrick, at midnight, be first saw the day. 
While others declare 'twa^ the ninth he was bom. 
And Hwas all a mistake between midnight and mom. 



At last both the factions so positive grew. 

That each kept a birthday — so Pat then had twoy 

Till Father Mulcahy, who showed them their sins, 

Said * No one could have two birthdays but a twins.' 

Says he, * Boys, don*t be fighting for eight or for nine, 

Don*t be always dividing— out sometimes combine. 

Combine eight with nine, and seventeen is the mark, 

So let that be his birthday.* * Amen,* said the clerk, 

* If ho wasn*t u twins, sure our history' will show. 

That, at least, he *8 worth any two saints that we know.* *' 

A very suitable monument has at long last been placed over 
the reputed grave of the national saint at Downpatrick (fig. 81). 
The memorial, an unchiselled weather-beaten boulder of granite 
from the Moume mountains, weighs seven tons, and completely 
covers the site. The name purpic and an early Irish cross 
are the only records on the rock. This simple treatment of a 
memorial to a great man is regarded as t)ic nearest approach to 
the ideas on sepulture prevalent in Ireland in the fifth century.'-^ 

The literal rendering of the sixth paragraph of St. Patrick's 
hymn, as translatecl by the Rev. Thomas Olden, b.a, and as it is 
not sung in St. Patrick's Cathedral, is here given. In it occur 
the only allusions made by the saint to the religion he was about 
to overthrow : — 

'* So have I invoked all those viiiueA between me, (and theiM)) 
Against c*ver\' rnicl men-il«*«s power which may come against my body 

and my itoiil. 
Against incnntationi of falfte prophets, 
Agmin»t Mark laws of heathenry, 
Against false laws of heretic*, 
Again»t craft of idolatr}-, 

A^n>»t ti|MlU of women and smiths and Druids, 
Against i>\('ry knowledge that defiles m«'n*s»oul«/* 



* The movement for the eie« tion of the monument was initiated by F. J. 
Figger, the en#'rgttir e«litorof the VUtn- j9umM nf Arch^itlogy^ and thr super- 
vision of the woik was undertaken by W. K. Fennell, Architect, of Belfast. 
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In this hymn St, Patrick, after first "binding" to 1 
many Christian virtues, which may be taken as confesnoii of iua 
belief in certain Christian doctrinos, goea on " binding " ui him- 
self the elements, claiming thus, that not alone were ajl iIm 
powers of Christianity on his aide, but also tiie very eleiuaato 
worshipped by bis opponents. 

" I liinU myself lo-<l^ij 1o the virtue of Ilciiven, ^^^ 

In liRht of Sim. ^^^H 

In lirightneBB of Snow, ^^^^^| 

In spluadour of Fire, ^^^^H 

In gpced or LighlnitiR, 
In Bwianoss of \Vi.nl. 
In depth of Sen. 
In Btahilily of linrth. 
In i;Din[>[U;tnc«ii of Hock." 

It may be inferred, from this portion of 8t. Patrick'!* hymili 
that tlio Pagan Irish both adored and invoked the |H-rsi>tiiGwl 
powers of nature, and this is corroborated by passages lW>m Iriab 
Mss. One Chief King of Ireland received ax pledgt^s that the 
sovereignty should for ever rest in his family, "the ann uud nitxia, 
the sea, the dew and colours, and all the elements vi.nible uid 
invisible, and every element which is in heaven and on eartb." 
Another, havuig broken his oath perished "from sun «n<l from 
wind and from the rest of the pledges ; for transgressiii-- tbt.-ui. iu 
that time, used not to be dare<l." Again, in one of tbt- jmichim oI 
the heroic age, it is related that when Queen Medb uixl tJto 
Connaughtmen were pressing bard on CuchuUin, the solv cham- 
pion of the Ulster men, he called on the waters, on beftTao. 
eartli, and the riveis to protect liiin, and the elements answered 
his api>eal. Kvon St. Paul appears to have hi'eii afraid that tbe 
early converts to Chiistianitv aiuonf,' the Galalian^ might ratom 
to their former wor.ship of the elements, and he thus upbiaida 
them : — " How turn ye agiiin to the weak and U^ggarly element* 
whereunto ye desire jigiiin Ui be in bondage ; ye observe (lava and 
months and times ami yeiir^^; 1 am afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed ii|)on yon labour in vain." 

St. Patrick evidently l»elieved that the iueaniationB and as- 
sumed niagie of the Pruids wer(} not without soinc real founds- j 
tioii, that witches wore still powerful for evil, and that "auiithA" I 
{fiiii-ih) or cnniiiiig mctiil worliers. tlie forgers i)f weapons and of I 
ornaments, weie neeroiuiiiicers ; iill these, in alliance with the I 
evil spirii of his belief, were armycil iigiiinst him. for the demons | 
of a strange nation or tribe are always looked upon — esjiocially by • 
the coinjuei'ors — ^witli a i-eftiiin dread. I'^veii a good Mussuliuaii I 
la not e\empl from iiii uiiaecounlable awe of the fetishes of the ■ 
heathen. An KnghsJnuaii having asked a Mahometan lo handle I 
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a fetish, he drew hack, and when reminded that he was a tme 
believer and ouglit not to be afraid of the devils of the idolaters, 
quaintly replied, '^ True, sahib, these are idolatrous pigs, and 
their Shaitans (devils) are accursed, but this Shaitan is most 
spiteful — something bad might happen ! " This incident shows 
how the superstitious ideas of an idolatrous tribe infect the minds 
of a superior, most stnctly monotheistic, and vehemently antago- 
nistic race and creed. 

Sorcerers are not always, or of necessity, impostors, as they 
sometimes appear to believe thoroughly in themselves. Even in 
the present day some missionaries credit Polynesian wizards with 
supernatural powers, and believe them to be possessed of evil 
spirits ; others, not quite so credulous, admit that the idea is 
not improbable. If Christian missionaries believe, even now, in 
such things, it is not surprising that the first apostle to the Irish, 
some 1400 years ago, should have been equally superstitious. 

The smiths, cairds, or workers in metals, mentioned in St. 
Patrick's hymn, were held in great estimation by the pagan 
Irish.* They had their Gohhan Saor^ i,e. Goban, the artificer, 
who may be said to answer to the Scandinavian ** Wayland 
Smith," or the Greek Vulcan. In Christian times architecture 
appears to have been added to his skill in metallurgy, and to 
this day primitive churches, round towers, and other buildings 
of antiquity, are, by the peasantry, attributed to the ** Gohhan 
Saor," and their folk-lore is full of the wondrous mvths of this 
strange personage. 

This superstitious reverence for the skilful artisan seems to 
be of world-wide occurrence. In parts of Africa, the smith is 
still looked upon as a magician, and wo need but turn to the pages 
of KenUaorth to see in what light — according to Sir Walter Scott 
— he was regarded in England so late as Elizabethan times. 
Smithcraft, witchcraft, and priestcraft alike attempt to con- 
stitute themselves a distinct and separate caste ; they surround 
the most trivial matters with an air of mystery, and essay in 
every way to enhance the importance of their art. Charlatanism 
is the same whether practised in the beginning of man's existence 
on the earth, or in the nineteenth century — in the East or in the 
West. The sword-maker, who forji^ed the fine blades of old 
Japan, was no mere blacksmith, but ranked first of all craftsmen 
in the land, and was often vice-lord of a province. He did not 



• Dr. Joyce points out that in Scotland the term *'caiid'* still holds its place 
as a living word, even anumg speakers of English, hut has lust its original 
signitication {i.e. a skilful ailifieer of any kind , and is now usuri)e<l hy tinkers. 
Burns, in one of his pot-ni?*, so applies it : — 

" l\v\ rhainis had strutk a sturdy caird." 
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s );mve duties lifflitly ; for wiivii Ir< Imd a blade to 
nuUfe for ■ great noble, tlie sword -in alter absUiiiHid from all 
uiima] food and strong drink, and lived striotly alone. Whi-n 
tlie forgv waH prepared, to wliicb no n-oDiau might approach, 
uid wbru till- Bl««l wa8 iwleoted, he repaired to the i«mple, and 
pnj-fd. Only after matiy coreiuonies, whbii the live elenients, 
" fir«, vrator, wood, metal, and earth," Victv all coiicilialeil, would 
tbs pioDS arliMui taku hainnier in hand. 

CflWimonicM counectcfl with the forging of we»iKina or iiuple- 
nWDts, when accompaniMl with dnging and chantin^t, hy wltich 
nwwM it was thought the Epells, so sung, w<^iri' incorporated with 
the article in course of fabrication, are mere relics of the customs 
of the Stone Age. The Apache Indians, of Mexico, sing whilst 
working their Hint implements, the strokes of the mallet being 
kept iu time with the mu.iic. which iliey declare is " great 
medicine." 

Thurt! is a companitivtdy modern notion, devoid of historical 

(oimilation. that St. Patrick, during his inltir^icw with the pagan 

, tnlvr, iiMvl the shamrock to illustrate the exposition of ths 

nrstflnes of the Christian doclnnt^ of tli« Trinity. The origin 

I tbo myth is probably to be found in the early rcHpcct for the 

I a sacred plant. Tlie (ireek word comprehends the 

uily of plants which have triple or temate leaves. 

in I'liny there iii a curious refereuct- Ui the supposed 

l^of the trefoil iu curing thoB« suffering (rum the biies of 

St. I'atrJck and the trefoil are in pupular 

3 indiiisiilubly ounnifUtl ; »> that tlie tali^ of hin l>antMhiii([ 

■'Veiiotiums Hiiakt^K frniii Ipilaiid may Iih^u huil iIh origin in some 

|a|wr«titlon, >mch m i" dewribwl by I'linv. If a farmer carries 

) a sliaujrock, it will go welt with diK cattle on May day; 

'Ion puts it in Uie shoe of her lover, without Itia 

^ I, when he is starting on a jonmey, he will be sarv to 

ii) Viyoiie who carrios it abont an bis person will be nbU 

Met the preiencc of evil spirits ; gather^ with gloved hand. 

Mtd bKM|[bl mto u huiuii' i» which there is a lunatic, withooft ] 

■njnn* aaie the brinper knowing, it will cure uiadiieM: 

fiituIjF. it may )>e aiMud. that Uie (our-lenvMl ndianirock has bo«a 

tiaunorlattxcil in Lover's beautiful scmg mi a iia(i>giuuil againct 
irery imaginable wnow and misfortune:- 
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the distinction is now by many ignored, and opinions api)ear to 
be somewhat equally divided between two species of clover, the 
Tnfolium minus and the Tn'folium repens ; others a.gain uphold 
the title of the black-medick to be perfect as regards its claim to 
be accounted the true shamrock. 

The exact species of the National emblems of Great Britain 
and of Wales are quite as difficult to define. Which is the 
rose of England ? Which is the thistle of Scotland ? Which 
is the leek of Wales ? 

In the peculiarity of serpent-destruction, or serpent-vanquish- 
ing, St. Patrick by no means stands alone ; saints in the calendar, 
credited with the destruction of serpents, form a numerous body ; 
and it is, by many writers, considered that these stories owe their 
origin to the discovery of fossil remains of large extinct saurians, 
whilst others gravely assert that these relic-bearing rocks are 
memorials of the serpents whose descendah'ts lived in the Holy 
Island until expelled by the national saint. This is again but an 
adaptation of pre-Christian legends of the destruction of fabulous 
monsters by the heroes of pagan days. A tale recounted by the 
peasantry may be taken as typical of the class, especially as the 
hero was, to some extent, the originator as well as destroyer of 
the monster ; but St. Patrick is of course brought in to award it 
its final punishment. 

One day a warrior of the Feni, named Conan, hunting in the 
mountains, came to the spot where lay unburied the skeleton of 
a witch killed by his father many years previously. A red-haired 
woman suddenly appeared beside him, and cautioned him against 
touching the skeleton ; for in the thigh-bone of the sorceress 
lay imprisoned a worm which, if it escaped and could procure 
enough water to drink, was capable of destroyinjj: every living 
thing in Erin. Disregarding the advice, the fool -hardy Conan 
fractured the bone, from which wrig^^led a long hairy worm, and 
the reckless warrior lifting it upon the point of his spear hurled 
it into the neighbouring lake, where it (luickly developed into 
a furious serpent-like monster, devouring flocks, herds, human 
beings, and even houses, as voraciously as ever did tlie renowned 
dragon of Wantley. In a very short tinu^ it had eaten most of 
the cattle in Erin ; and such general indignation arose against 
Conan that he was condemned to either kill the serpent or to Im? 
devoured by the monster whom he had so recklessly called into 
existence. l)is<ruised in the hide of a cow, and armed only with 
a dagger, the unhappy Conan was driven with the herd to the 
shore of the lake where the tribute-catth^ were delivered, and 
was there swallowed by the monster. He found the interior 
of the serpent more vulnerable than its exterior, which wais 
*»ncased in impenetrable scales, and succeeded with his dagger 
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in cutting his way out; yet the monster was not killed, but 
lay on the shore of the lake bleeding and bellowing with pain. 
The noise attracted the attention of 8t. Patrick, who effectually 
secured and banished the serpent to the bottom of the lake, the 
water of which, discoloured by its blood, has in consequence ever 
since been styled Lough Derg, or the Red Lake. 

According to Irish mss. the spirit of paganism seems to have 
descended on the Irish saints. Curses flowed from their lips 
with greater frequency than blessings ; any who opposed, or did 
not at once conform to their expressed or implied wishes, were 
immediately anathematized ; they were lucky if their descendants 
e^aped inclusion in the curse. 

We also get side-lights on the relations in which the Christian 
clergy stood to some of the Irish chiefs in the early days of 
Chnsiianity in Ireland. St. Ruadan granted sanctuary to the 
murderer of a messenger of Dermot MacCarroll, and as the 
cleric refused to give him up, the king seized him by force. 
This aroused Saints Ruadan and Brendan, who made the circuit 
of the Hill of Tara, *' ringing their bells and cursing it, and pro- 
phesying that no king of Ireland should ever again reside there.** 
As a matter of fact, Tara was deserted from that date, and the 
writer depicts, in very forcible manner, the danger ojf dealing 
with these powerful ** horsemen of the Canon,*' again, ** ill for 
him who enters into strife with the clerics." ** Tara without 
fire, without a house." Another poem, on the same subject, 
paints the danger of interfering with the Church, ** to strive with 
her is not good sense,'* and *' it is an evil plight to be challenging 
the clerics of the crooknl staves," — the cleric liaving now 
aivHumed the role of the Druid. 

Men who know to a certainty what will happen may indulge 
in prophetic expressions of this nature. A king of the east 
Suxons, who had good-naturedly dined with an excommunicated 
person, was told by Saint Cedd that he would soon die in the 
house in which he had sinned, and when the well>raeaning but 
unfortunate king was murdered, as foretold, the prophetic fore- 
si^'ht of the saint was highly praised. We possess also the 
prediction of St. Aidan, with regard to a king who had put in 
practice the maxim, that discretion was the better part of valour ; 
a king so meek, the saint feared, was not likely to be long-lived, 
and that fear was speedily realised. • 

Tuatha), King of Ireland, had banislied his rival, Diannaid, 
from his Court. Diannaid was one day strolling along the banks 
of the Shannon, where he found St. Ciaran planting the first 
pole of a wooden church. ** Plant the pole with me," said the 
saint to him. '* and let my hand be above your hand on it. and 
your sovereign sway shall be over the men of Erin befon* long." 
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Diarmaid had a foster-brother in his train who, on hearing the 
prophetic words of the saint, formed the resolution of fulfilling 
them. He immediately sprang on horseback, then gained access 
to the presence of the king, and slew him. It is needless 
to recount how, on Tuathal's death, Diarmaid's friends imme- 
diately proclaimed him King of Ireland, or that in Diarmaid 
St. Ciaran found a munificent patron. 

If one were to judge by these legends, Christianity seems not 
to have moderated, but rather to have added zest to the com- 
bativeness of the saints and Irish chiefs ; yet if the accretions 
could be separated from the truth, and the ornamentations in 
the narratives of the early Irish saints removed, the morals in- 
tended to be conveyed might become apparent. One must con- 
cede a certain amount of respect to this attempt to paganize 
Christianity ; the pagans had at any rate antiquity on their side. 
and their gods and goddesses were certainly more life-like than 
the saints and saintesses, the anchorites and stylites of monastic 
Christianity : — 

** . . . Great God ! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Uave sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
And hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.'* 

Popular writers generally represent St. Patrick as ** a worker 
of miracles, most of them of a childish and absurd character. 
There may be some who believe them,** remarks the Rev. 
Thomas Olden, ** or rather think they believe them ; but the 
effect in most cases is to cause the rejection of his entire his- 
tory." Even O'Donovan, in a note in his translation of the 
Annals of the Four Mastersy observes on this subject : — '* The 
absurdity of the miracles attributed to St. Patrick, by all his 
biographers, on every frivolous occasion, without number. 
measure, or use, has created a doubt in modern times of the 
truth of everything they relate." Thus, continues Olden : — 
** He curses rivers, territories, families, and individuals for most 
trivial causes ; and, for the same reasons, prophesies evil to 
people, though fortunately the fulfilment does not often follow.'* 

St. Patrick makes the kid bleat in the stomach of the man 
who had stolen and eaten it, and afterwards returns it to its 
owner uninjured : he lights a fire with icicles, instead of sticks. 
whilst water congeals in the kettle despite the fire around it. 
These stories are, however, quite paralleled by that recounted of 
St. Bridget's bacon, which in great charity she gave to a hungry 
dog, and which was, after the dog had eaten it, restored again 
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to the pot ; by that of St. Dunstan who held the devil by the 
nose with a heated tongs till he made him roar ; of Dominicus 
who made him hold a candle till he burnt his fingers ; and of 
Lapus who imprisoned him in a pot all night. 

In the mediaeval lives of 8t. Patrick, the national saint is 
depicted an cm;^ng and anathematising all and singular who did 
not do exactly what he wanted ; but one can yet catch, through 
this modern religious mask, glimpses of the good-humoured 
character of the missionary ; for, although his history has been 
written with the best intentions, St. Patrick has had to suffer 
much at the hands of his biographers. Many violent and vin- 
dictive deeds are laid to his charge, but he certainly would never 
have had the credit, at any rate, of turning such numbers into 
the ways of Christianity, as well as of filling such an important 
niche in Church history, had he been the hot-headed, passion- 
ate man painted by his legendary biographers. The anecdote 
which demonstrates that he could, like St. Paul, forgive his 
hearers falling asleep under the flow of his rhetoric demon- 
strates this ; for what cleric can forgive the peaceful slumber of 
his parishioner ? what author the admission of a friend that he 
is ignorant of his latest work ? St. Patrick, however, surpassed 
St. Paul's record, for he, on one occasion, delivered a sermon to 
a devout Irish congregation, which laste<l four days and four 
nights. Among his hearers was " that mother of religious 
activity and thorough woman of business, St. Bridget. Among 
his hearers ? Yes ; but only as Eutychus was among those of 
Paul. Before the sun had gone down once on the preacher, 
Bridget, worn out by her virtuous activity, was fast asleep, and 
a compassionate miracle kept her so, till the sennon came to its 
conclusion. When the devout maid awoke, she looked up at 
Patrick and blushed. The Scoto-Irish apostle looked down on 
Bridget and smiled. She excused herself by a hint that she had 
yielded only to supernatural influences, for she had an allegorical 
dream which was as good as a sermon, and which she described 
at a length almost equal to that of the discourse under which 
she had succumbed." Whether St. Patrick compared her dream 
with his oration, or her freshness with the prostration of his 
congregation, is not narrated, but he confesscMl that the sleeper 
had known a greater enjoyment than bis listeners. 

Another story, illustrative of the Saint's good nature, may be 
given. The Mayo peasantry account for the excellent feeding 
properties of some of the bogs and wastes of various descrip- 
tions with which their country is almost entirely covered, 
and which present a brown and desolate api)earance, by the 
legend that St. Patrick, viewing them from afar, when on one 
of his missionary tours, struck by their forlorn look, exclaime<l, 
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**I'll bless you any way, but sorrah a foot ever I'll set upon 
you.*' 

This, of course, is only popular tradition, so it may be well 
to give an extract from the Septima Vitay lib. ii., Colgan, Triat. 
Thaum, p. 140, xcviii, in which it is gravely narrated that 
St. Patrick blessed a river on account of the good dinner he 
had procured from it. 

** Going on his journey by the seashore of northern Con- 
naught, Patrick came to a river called Sligo. There be wished 
to refresh his wearied body. He asked the fishermen to spread 
their nets wherever they pleased, and by the aid of their art, to 
provide some fish for a meal, by which he might relieve the 
present need of his body. They answered that althoogh it 
seemed difficult in winter, yet in return for the favour of having 
such a guest, they would like to try it. They cast their net 
and caught a large salmon, which with great joy they brought to 
the man of God. He thanked them for their kind attention. 
He prayed for a blessing on them, and he blessed the river 
praying, and whilst praying foretelling that fish would never fail 
in the river. The actual state of affairs has always afforded 
proof of his prophecy, for ever since that time the river so 
abounds in salmon, that in every time of the year fresh salnum 
are found in it.'' As a matter of fact, salmon run all the year 
round in the Sligo river. This evidently gave rise to the story 
of the saint's blessing. 

Events regarded by our ancestors as miracles were often but 
very ordinary displays of nature. Thus, when the Bishop of 
Derry and Raplioe died in the year 1178, it is stated that ** a 
great miracle was performed on the night of his death, viz., the 
dark night became bright from dusk till morning, and it appeared 
to the inhabitants that the adjacent parts of the globe were 
illuminated, and a large body of fire moved over the town and 
remained in the south-east ; all the people rose from their beds, 
for they thought it was day, it (the light) continued so eastward 
along the sea." This so-called *' miracle " was evidently a very 
tine effect produced by the aurora borealis or northern lights. 
Numerous other miraculous or alleged miraculous occurrenoes 
are recounted in the Iria/i AuikiIs, 

We feel less charitably inclined towards those who believe 
but half what we believe, than towards those that deny all 
that we profess. Enthusiasts with zeal without knowledge, and 
devotion without discretion, who gravely defend these invented — 
and very badly invented — miracles, have injured the cause of 
Christianity as much as, if not indeed more than, the attack of 
modern scientific writers. 

It is traditionallv rt^counted that St. Patrick met St. Kieran 
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for the first time, in a.d. 489, at the Church of Rath-Kieran, 
in Iverk, county Kilkenny. St. Kieran did not acknowledge 
St. Patrick's superiority, and refused to he dictated to hy him 
in ecclesiastical matters. St. Patrick displeased, predicted that 
the inhabitants of Iverk should always remain Dunmum, and be 
called by this name. A similar story is told of St. Ibar, at 
Beggery, in the harbour of Wexford. 

St. Patrick, travelling through the plains of Ossory, to see 
what progress St. Kieran had made in the conversion of the 
inhabitants, remarks 0*Donovan, " came to a remarkable hill, 
then called Cmn'-na-radhnrc, i.f, hill of the sights or views, which 
commanded a prospect, wide ai;d varied, of the adjacent rivers, 
harbours, and mountains ; and being struck with the beauty of 
the situation, he resolve<l upon building a church there, or, as 
some say, a i/ytrti. He set to work, and coUecte<l a number of 
labourers and artisans to the place. While the work was pro- 
gressing, a woman who lived in the adjacent village of Ballincrea, 
sent St. Patrick a present of an animal cooked in a dish for his 
dinner. After the saint had Nnewed the animal for some time, he 
formed an idea in his mind that it was an unclean beast, and did 
not wish to taste of its flesh ; and, moreover, as he found some of 
the inhabitants of the district but ill instructed in Christianity, 
and others stubborn pagans, he conceived the idea that this 
present was sent with a view to insult him. So, laying down 
the dish upon a large stone, he knelt down upon the same stone, 
and praye<l to God to restore to life whatever animal was there 
cooked. His prayer was heard, and to the astonishment of the 
workmen, a coin r)ui6e (yellow hound) sprang from the dish, and 
ran in the direction of the conflux of the Three Waters. St. 
Patrick, horrified at the sight, desired the workmen to go in pur- 
8uit of it, and kill it, for that it would blast the fruits of the eartli 
and injure all living things in its course. The workmen, obeying 
the 8aint*s orders, followed the yellow hound with spades, pick- 
axes, shovels and crowbars, and overtook it exactly a mile to the 
east of the place from whence it started, and succee^h^l in killing 
it. They buriwl its l)ody on the roadside, and over its grave 
sprang up a stuntecl white thorn, called S^eii^'tn-nd-con (tlie little 
thorn of the hound), which remains to the present day ; and, 
m perpetual inomorial of the miracle, all the stones for one 
mile exhibit the tracks of the hound's feet ; and that on whicli 
St. Patrick knelt contains a hollow, which is believed to 
Ih* the impression of his knee, and is called Glun I'fuitlntifj. 
This hollow is usually filled with water, w*hich is consi(U're<l 
sacred." 

** Tlu- siiiiit nuiledictiul the wicked woman and \\vr pn>pM>. 
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and prayed that the village of Ballincrea should never, through- 
out all time, be without a lame, or a dumb, or a deaf peracm. 
His prayer was granted, and the tradition is, that its effects 
remain to the present day, for the inhabitants are remarinUe 
for indocility and viciousness, and for a total incapability of civi- 
lization ! " 

** Nothing but the absence of the sacred muse ixtxok the 
locality prevented this story from getting into the 'Tripartite 
Life of St. Patrick,* for I firmly believe," remarks O'Dono^an, 
<* that it is as old, and perhaps as true as many others which 
Golgan has adjudged as interpolations into that celebrated woik.*' 
In very similar manner the name of St. Patrick is connected in 
popular legend with Gouey Island, not far from the town of 
Sligo. St. Patrick, when on one of his missionary tours, resided 
for some time on the island, and observing the need of a safe 
communication with the mainland, commenced a causeway, 
which was to connect it with Strand Hill. He sent a messenger 
to his hostess, a woman named Stoney, Le, Mulclohy (henoe the 
ancient name of Coney Island, i,e, Inismulclohy), to cocA a 
rabbit for his dinner. When, however, the saint sat down, pro- 
nouncing a blessing on the food, a gigantic cat jumped up df the 
platter set before him. It would seem that his hostess, not 
having a rabbit in readiness, substituted a fine specimen of the 
feline tribe. St. Patrick was so disgusted at this treatment, that 
he never resumed his work, and his ante-dinner labour is now 
represented by the small island styled Doonanpatrick. On taking 
his departure, instead of leaving a blessing on the islanders, he 
prayed that there might never be four of the name of Stoney adive 
at the same time to carry the remains of one of their relations 
to the grave. ** The story of Bober-na-mias, in the county of 
Clare, is not unlike it ; but a legend exactly similar is told of 
St. Patrick in the uncultivated mountains of Sliabh-Chairbre, in 
the townland of Augbnacon, parish of Killoe, barony of Granard, 
and county of Longford, where the saint's preaching was opposed 
by the impious Carbry, the brother of the monarch La^haire, 
son of Niall of the Nine Hostages. The saint's awful curse 
against the district and the people is preserved in the following 
lines (here translated by O'Donovan from the Irish) obtained at 
Granard and at Ballynamuck, in the year 1836 : — 

** Accursed be Carbry^s rug^d inountuiiiB, 
Wherein this hound was served to iiic. 
Accursed its heaths, its streams and fountains. 

As long as man and time shall be. 
Accursed its glens ; may no kind showers 
Descend into tht>m from tho ski<'s : 
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May neither grass, nor herbs, nor flowers. 

Be ever seen in them to rise ! 
Accursed the people, now I strike them 

With uiy reid bolt, and seal their doom ; 
May all good men for e*er dislike them. 

May they sink in murkiest gloom/* 

'*Tbe * Tripartite Life' is very meagre in its details of the 
transactions of the Irish Apostle in the ancient Ossory, but I 
have been long of opinion that the want might be supplied, to 
some extent, from oral traditions. Take another story of 8t. 
Patrick, which was very current when I was a boy living in Ida, 
and fond of all sorts of ghost stories and fairy scenes, which had 
uo foundation except in the imaginations of old men and women. 
St. Patrick, proceeding from Laoighis into tlie adjoining territory 
of Ui-Duach in Ossory, commenced the erection of a church at a 
remarkable place near the banks of the river Dineen ; but he was 
iiisulted by the chief of this territory, who forcibly drove liim 
from that beautiful locality. Patrick, who appears to have been 
a man of great force of character, had no notion to allow this 
insult to pass unrevenged ; and he proceeded to hurl the red bolt 
of his malediction against the chief of Ui-Duach and his descen- 
dants. He opened his sacred lips to curse the territory, and 

pronounced the words niulUn^im, mallni^ini Ui t>uu6 (I curse, 
I curse Ui Oiuich). But one of his disciples, who was related to 
the noble family of Ui-Duach, with a \new to avert the curse 
from the territory and the people, adde<l immediately after, 
bfo6 pin an 6foii a 5-cnuu^; (let that curse be upon the thatch 
of their corn-ricks i. This rhyme, it appears, was sufficient to 
avert the curse, so far as it was pronounceil by St. Patrick ; but 
his anger was not yet appeased, and he opened his lips again to 
curse the territory, saying, 111 aUmJ^im, mnlUnj^iTn Ui-Outifc. The 
disciple added, bf()6 \\\\ un Fidpp n<i lua6pa (let that be on the 
tops of the rushes). The saint*8 anger was still up, and he com- 
menced his curse a third time, saying Ulullui^im, mallui^im 
Ui.T)ua^\ and the disciple averted it once more from the lands and 

the people by adding, bfo6 pin ap an T)ei5$nfn pua6(let this be 
on the red Dineen). St. Patrick, seeing the counteracting lines 
of his disciple so opportunely added after his own maledicting 
ones, felt his anger subsiding, and believing that his disciple was 
iuspire«l by heaven thus to save his native territory from a heavy 
malnliction, left the matter so. And behold ! the effects of the 
ihrei* ciirses, thus modified, still remain wonderfully plain in the 
territory of Ui-Duach. The Ihatch of the stacks and the hayricks 
is there most furiously assailed and stripped by the winds ; the 
tops of the rushes exhibit all the withering influence of the curse ; 

t2 
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and the river Dineen, which has deserved for itself the soubriquet 
of ' the red and deceitful Dineen,* is so subject to sudden floods 
and inundations as to sweep away not only men, cattle, and 
com, but also the churchyards which lie within the reach of its 
floods." 

In his Acta Sanctommf Golgan gives a series of miracles which 
eclipse those recounted of St. Patrick. Amongst others he relates 
that St. Gronan requested a certain scribe, named Dimma, to 
make a transcript of the Four Evangelists, but the copyist was 
only willing to work nine hours a day. In f^t, he seems to have 
been on stnke ; but a compromise was effected, and he promised 
to write until the sun went down. St. Gronan then caused the 
solar rays to shine continuously for forty days and forty nights ; 
and neither was the writer fatigued with the continual labour, 
nor did he feel the want of food, or drink, or sleep, but imagined 
the forty days and nights were but one day, until he had com- 
pleted his task. Golgan, with honest simplicity, thought Dinmia 
ought to divide the credit of the miracle with St. Gronan, as both 
had an equal share in the memorable performance. 

The Irish mss. of the lives of the early saints, like the so- 
called historical romances, were *' treated as a sort of common 
land upon which any goose might graze," subsequent copyists 
inserting passages by which the character of the documents was 
changed, yet many traits of stoical heroism have, apparently 
quite unintentionally, been allowed to remain, in which the old 
pagan heroes are depicted as regarding courage as one of Uie 
noblest of virtues, and victory the highest glory. '* Shall I 
pray that the chieftainship may never depart from your race, 
or that your soul may find rest in heaven?'' demanded St. 
Bridget of an Irish chief. The prompt reply of the warrior 
was characteristic of his time. ^^ I care not for heaven, of 
which I know nothing ; but givQ me victory over my enemies.*' 
St. Patrick, on the eve of a battle, is reputed to have given an 
Irish king the choice of two things, defeat and heaven, victory 
or hell, and received the emphatic answer: **Hell to all eternity, 
so that the victory be mine." 

These stories have in them the true heroic ring, and it is 
to be wondered how they escaped the clerical bill-hook. They 
remind us of the legend of the old Viking, who, after great per- 
suasion, had been at length induced to accept baptism. The age<l 
warrior was in the act of stepping into the font when he inquired 
of his would-be baptizer, where were the souls of his ancestors ? 
** In hell," was the injudicious reply of the priest. The old sea 
dog drew back, and folding his mantle around him, said he would 
go to his own kith and kin. Let us hopo he had his wish, and 
joined them. 
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There wah s ferocioiuly savnge cuRtoiu in full vigour, as Uto 
iw two hnixlred years ago. People ou preactiting infants to he 
baptized, reserved. &oni the saucliticuiioii of llio rite, the righi 
arms of male children ; for it was thought that thit h<iyii, wbou 
tbi-y rvacbod manbinxl, would he ahle to give a nioro mitligiiaiit 
bUiw with au utihbHKei]. Ihnii with n IiIosihiI ivnn. This Ciiittoin 
mu*l havK orit^inrtttil at a tiinv when Ctiristiaiitty first Honght 
" lo m>ik« children of grace out of children of wrath." 

A pernul of the Ptocalled " Lives" of the early Irish wiintM 
brings before the reader, Jn a striking manner, the survival of 
pngan institutions under Chrislian names and forma. As on the 
Continent, the Christian C'biirch tir^t jdant^l iU'^lf in centres of 
intelligence, in the townii and oitien of the Roman Hmpire ; 
whilst long after thtwe bail aot-epUsI tlie truth, hiiatlieii super- 
stilioiiH Unffiired on in n'lnoU: districts; so in Indand tdto, the 
fintt (.-unquoiits of tlie Church wttro efTectod in the centres of int>)l- 
li(t«noe, th(] Court of the fltnad King, the fortreasesj of provincial 
ebiofx, or thi> Meats of cttmniercial trafHo ; outside this sphere of 
intinence, paganism, for many cenluriea, mnst have continued to 
visibly exist. 

&Iany examples can be ({uoted from ancient Msa. of the rcsig- 
oatioii of casbels and forts by their pagan owners for the use of 
Chriiitiaii communities, notably one occurring; in tbe lib of St. 
Cuillin, where it ih tttau^l that tht^ rbii-f of the country of RrcfTny, 
or the pfMonl county Lt-ilrini, on Ins I'nnvemion to ChnNtianlty 
by tile Mtint, gavv np to him hi» fortress, in onler that he might 
erect his moniwlic buiidingn within the enclosure, hideud, in 
many instanc^M, groiijiH of religious buildingH stand within for- 
tresses of the greatest celebrity, as within the grand stone fort on 
the laland of Aran, and within the walls of a cashel on the Island 
of Inialimiirray, off the coast of Sligo. 

It i» remarkable buw in iliffereul cuantriea many ancient 
c«ntrM of Druidical cult iiiirviv»d into Christian tlmcH, their 
ACcuitflniMl cvn-montra being convorU-d into Chrixti&n rllMi. 
For example, Chartre". alwut half way betwiH)ii OrhnnM and 
Pari*, poswsxeM, according to a pamphlet bearing the imprimatur 
of ^ b'raHfitrui Kiiitc^'piu ''.irmKtfTm*— the Miictuary of .Voir,- 
Ihimf lit Si-uiTmr ou la Virryt ^ruiiU^, dating, woonling to 
the above authority, before tb* birlli of Ctirirt. Tlun «ltar 
•uting that ibo sarraundiR^ diMrkt wu a grett omtra for 
Druidical a«M-mbli«, it continaaa: — " Ilowevvr thai may htn 
bom, tbuy »ay tliat, ltefor« the Ineamation, tbej worshipped 
a ruil»ly carvinl woodi-n imaff«, which «load at the end of a 
nyaturioHii grotto, r«ureMmting titti Vifipn Mary M«ted, with 
vImmI Bjriw, holding tna Diiinn Infant on tier Up. Tbu Iradi- 
tion, whieh reaohea back to the mml mmoto aotKinity. U ewn 
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recited in tlie Charters of the lungs of France."' ViAra 
avetarem. 

Turning to other authorities, it is evident thai Cliartn.'s \ 
refiUj a Druidic centre. After describing how the Roman i^rarf 
proscribed most impartially on political grounds botli Christ 
and Druids, Bamsey, in his Chvrcli nf thf Ilomnn Kmptre, si 
that " the institution of the Gallic faHtival in the parely RcM 
Capitol . . . was evidently a countemiove of the Govemn 
against the ohl religion of the country, with its council of prii 
at Chartres, the centre of the Callic land," 




laMilotofihi 



* ■■ Quoi qu'it on Mit, I'un dit qu'arnnl I'lnniriMtion iUhonoraltal, i _ 
d'line grolte mj«6iiDUM, uni! ■taino ta boU newx growifepMnrtl ■rulpif* n 
•tnUnt U ViergB M«ric nsuw. 1u jeu* fgrmfs, rt tenant »ur tti 
divin Enfant. Tctie iradition nui nmiunle aux ti^lca \t» plu* 

tctniuva jiiBqut< ilnna lea Ictlrci <lr> rvia Ac Fianu-e." — Xvtrt Damr ii (3uit 

p. s. 



DRU/D/CA/. PUKIFlLAllOX BY FIRE. 



The " Hpleiii-iic Welslin 



' as GirolduH is styled liy i 



Irish vrJUtrH. ilrnwt* uttentioii to histiuicea of the gradiiid but 
Khtuly tmiiBition nf tlii: Irish poputatioii from the profession of 
FagtuiiKin to tlmt uf Christianity, and remarks that " not onci was 
I lonnd to piirpit with his blood the foundations of the rising 
I Church, " I'ntriotic writers, in oixaying to confute (iimlda», 
biHt««d of Htndying tho social and religious stat« of the country 
•t the perioil of St. Patrick's ailvent, have endeavour^ to ioveiit 
\ few martyrs to throw discroiht on a atatcmrnt which, to all 
int^'ntA. is corret-t. 

The aiicieut I'Dfiiui sacred liri.'H wi-n- iicrusioiinlly tnkcn under 
tliL-Kuardiaiisbip ut tho iifw Cbristian communities, (liraldus 
\ Caiulirvnsis n^iHirtn ihr iMiiiimoii IH-Hef, in his day, thnt tlic nacrcd 
tr*' (if St. BridKi't at Kildttn-, which Hit- Pruidshad •[UArdiil long 
brbnti thf hilrodnetinn of Christiiinity, had never bct^n cxtin- 
ffninbrd. 

In the Church of Teach-nn-'l'cine-lh. or " thi- church of tlie 
fira" (fig. ^2), one ofmany remains of early Christian architectnre, 
'* ' I the walls of a Pa^an Cashol 
e island of Ini^hmnrray, 
ll BUeo coast. Ihert' wan tonnt-rly 
'tahlf Uo^lonti stylet) l^ic- 
M-T«ni<dA, ur "the tla|;stoni- of the 
fire" («g. HH). ['mil laU-ly it ro«^nii 
ft miracnlooK hearth— broken np by 
the ofGciaU of the Iloartl of Work:' 
during their nsnul routine of " reiit')- 
ralion," — only the fouml&lions of 
wliich still remain. On this tlat;, tir 

fira-slone, fire wan always kept bum- ttUu^*^ • 

ing br the nimik-i for the use of the ^^^ gj 

irianaef. In laltirlimfn.whvn monks .. n, ^u^•■■rt-.4th.l'^-■■l/..«^- 
no longrT inhnhiltil thi- caahid, whvn- M-r.iWJii.k^Miirw) '»,«■■ 
vtwr m houneliolilcr vmaUnl kindling 'n^y m AMbiutw^'inLnri. 
for thn family lir«, a wmJ of turf or a 

pine* of wuotl tleiKiHite<l on this holy brarlli iirnited Himn- 

Uneonsly. Not many years BkP>, if any dupendenw can Iw 

plioad on oral tradition, a Scuichman liad the profane anur- 

■nM, whiUt visiting thf i<laud, to di'tecrati' the saere<l (irestone 

of St. Mol»i«'. Tlioujfh (pneniUj rt-put^^-d to be of placid t«m- 

MTunent, thu iiuultcd saint and Mlron of tin.' island iniplonMl 

L oil God to wiirk a mir«cU' (or tb<! canfuiiuQ of the impious 

I ndMrnnt. whttn'npnn a snp^rnalural fluuc, iuuing trom Uio 

^ " Af«-«biiu>," nsloo**) th« wrvtcb to a cuMU-r, and the iilondcn 

■tiO point oal hia calciiwil btmM, dvpoailwd on tbu tiut cf the 




■HU poll 
WrUub 



itooe, as a wmraing to unbelioriTR. 
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In the observances relating to iire, both as regards haman 
beings as well as cattle, the ceremonies — particularly thai of 
passing between two fires — appear in later times to have been 
intended not to sacrifice life, but merely as a means of periodical 
purification. For instance, Ledwick states that in his time '* the 
more ignorant Irish still drive their cattle through these fires as 
an effectual means of preserving them from future accidents.*'* 
But at an earlier period it is but too certain that the sacrifice of 
human beings by fire formed a part of Pagan worship in Ireland, 
of which passing through or between two fires was a eucharistie 
celebration. 

The remains of the fires were regarded with superstitioiis 
veneration — a small piece of charcoal, taken from the site of a 
bonfire on St. John's night, in midsummer, and sewed up in the 
clothes of a woman, preserves her against fairy plots, or firom 
abduction by the '< good people '* ; whilst a live coal is con- 
sidered to bring great luck to the house in which it ignites the 
new fire on the family hearth. 

It is probable that the Druids consecrated water as well as 
fire, on the eve of Bealtinne, i.e, the 1st of May, and possibly 
they also prohibited its use, except when drawn from their own 
sacred fountains. This assumption arises from the special rever- 
ence in which certain springs and rude fonts were held. In 
some instances women were prohibited from ever drawing water 
from them ; and, until a comparatively late period, it was custo- 
mary not to draw the first water from wells till after midnight, 
on the eve of Bealtinne. This water was called ** the purity of 
the well," and is indubitably a relic of paganism. The people 
of each village were in the habit of sitting up, that they might 
be the first to draw a pitcher of water from the nearest holy 
well ; and as it was considered that the water should be drawn 



* ** Two such fires as we have mentioned were kindlM by one another on May 
£vc in every village of the nation (as well thnTout Gaule as in Britain, Ireland, 
and the adjoining lesser Hands), between which fires the men and the beasts to 
be sacrificM were to pass ; from whence came the proverb, hehcren BePg tw 
fires J meaning one in a great strait, not knowing how to extricate himself. One 
of the fires was on the cam, another on the ground. On the eve of the first day 
of November there were also such fires kindled, accompany'd (as they constantly 
were) with sacrifices and feasting. These November fires were in Ireland called 
Tine ilaeh''d-f/?ta, from tlnch^ d-ghay a place hence so called in Meath, where the 
Archdruid ojf the realm had his fire on the said eve ; and for which piece of 
ground, because originally l)elonging to Munster, but appointed by the supreme 
monarch for this use, there was an annual acknowledgment (callM tgrtmhoU) 
paid to the king of that province. . . . On the foresaid eve idl the people of the 
country, out of a religious persuasion instilled into them by the Druids, 
extinguish'd their fires as intirely as the Jews are wont to sweep their bouses 
the night before the feast of unleavened bread. Then every master of a family 
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furtively, many stratagems were devised to outwit the neighbours 
in procuring the earliest draught, or ** purity of the well/' 
Whoever succeeded in being the first to reach the spring, cast a 
tuft of grass into the water by which all subsequent arrivals 
were apprist^l that the spell was broken. This draught of water, 
carefully preserved during the year, was regarded as a powerful 
charm against witchcraft. It was used at the eve of Bealtinne 
in the succeeding year for another ceremony in which farmers, 
accompanied by all their household, walked round the boundaries 
of their land, after sunset, in a sort of procession, carrying imple- 
ments of husbandry, seeds, &c., and this water. The procession 
halted when passing each of the cardinal points, commencing at 
the e&st, and various ceremonies were observed. All the cattle 
were then driven together and their tails examined, lest a witch 
might thereon have tied some spell; if anything were found 
attached, it was at once taken ofif and burned, and a sprig of 
rowan substituted. The ceremony was completed by sprinkling 
the assembled cattle with the water which had been preserved 
since the preceding May Day. 

In some localities, cattle, either as a preservative against, 
or a cure of disease, were driven through certain bays, in- 
lets, or streams ; for instance, near the village of Culdaff, 
county Donegal, there ** is a deep part of the river, into which 
it is usual to plunge diseased cattle, and at the same time 
to pray to Bt. Bodhan, who is supposed to intercede in their 
favour.*' 

In a StatUtinil account of the jHiiisii of Clonmany^ county 
Donegal, by the Rev. F. L. Molloy, written in the year 1814, he 
states that on the 9th June, on the festival day of St. Columb- 
kille, the country people *' formerly drove down their cattle to 
the beach on that day, and swam them in that part of the sea 



WM reli^ioiiiily obligM to tnki* a puition of the conaecrited fire home, and to 
kindle the* tir*; anew in hii houM*, which for the enduing year wa« to be lucky 
and proitperouji. He wuji to pay, however, for hit future happineM, whether the 
rrttxi pror'd annweralde or not': and tho* hit hou*e should lie aftorwarda burnt, 
Vvt he mufit deem it the punishment or some new tin, or aaeribe it to any thing 
lather than to want of vittue in the eoniecrmtion of the fire, or of validity in 
the benediction of the liiuid, who, from officiating at the camn, wat likewiae 
called (^*tirMark^ n name that continued to Rignify a prie«t,even in the (*hrittian 
tiroes. Hut if any ninn ha/i not clrar'd with the Druida for the lant year's duM^ 
he waa neither to have n tfiark of thin holy fire from the canui, nor ^urat any (>( 
hit neighliourt let him take the benefit of theira, under pain of exc^immunica- 
tion, which, a* nianag*d by the Druida, waa wor«e than death. If he wouM 
brew, therefuns or ImKe. or roo«t, or lioil, or warm himself and family : in a 
won!, if he would live the winter out, the I>ruid«* due* mu«t l>e paid by 
the end or i)cio\»or ." ~ ToUHtt » Jfist^r^ a/ tk* Ihutd*^ new edition, 1814, 

pp. 117 iiy. 
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into which runs the water of St. Columbus well, which is thereby 
made holy water." 

In the west of Ireland cows are also driven into certain 
springs or loughs, reputed holy, in order to restore them to 
health, or to make them again yield the usual supply of milk 
and butter, supernaturally extracted from them by the fairies. 
As a necessary part of the ceremqny, lumps of fresh batter are 
thrown into the water through which the animals pass. The 
ceremony of swimming cattle as a cure for disease used to 
take place on the first Sunday in harvest, i.e, on Garland 
Sunday. 

On the last day of April of each year, persons residing at a 
distance journey to a holy well where a large ** patron " is held 
on May day. The well lies at the foot of ** The Paps," two re- 
markable mountains which derive their name from their peculiar 
shape, and form a striking feature in the mountain scenery 
between Killarney and Cork. The pilgrims trudge to their 
destination, where having performed their devotions, they take 
away some water from the well in bottles for home consumption. 
The manner of using this water is peculiar. The operator — 
generally the person who performs the pilgrimage — eommences 
first with the oldest cow in the byre, after which he takes the 
youngest, then the others are treated indiscriminately. He lete 
fall three drops of the holy water into the cow's right nostril* 
then three drops into the right ear, and then three into the 
mouth, at the same time repeating certain formula. Cattle so 
treated are considered by the country people to be impervious to 
all disease. 

A description of an ancient pagan water rite occurs in an 
Irish Mss. entitled, [.tdh/iar na h- (iilltrc A Druid coninianded 
a child to be washed every morning, with many attendant cere- 
monies, on the back of a cow. At the end of twelve months the 
cow, with the boy on its back, suddenly lea^xid into the sea, and 
was immediately changed into a rock ; the child, however, by this 
time cleansed from the stain and disgrace of his birth, was un- 
injured, and finally rose to great eminence. 

In souterrains, in the large interior chambers of cams, 
and around the sites of primitive churches, rude shallow stone 
basins may be often observed. Whether the hollows were 
used for containing the ashes of the dead — for instances are on 
record in which ashes and calcined bones have been found in 
tbem when first discovered — for holding water, or some other 
oflfering to the manes of the departed is not clear ; but one thing 
is certain, whatever their original use mav have been, thev, in 
many cases, were sanctified to the new religion, and utilizeil by 
the early missionaries, probably as baptismal fonts. 
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Xtit fu from Diiiigiveii. (.-oiinty Dorry, thir 



\ lioly well 



niurli frciiumUil, anil the stone round vliicli the penit«>ntii used 
to go after prrtomting the ceremonies nt the well, ih in the river. 
Nwr C'laady, in the eaine county, there is a pool in the stream 
Iwlm* Kilgort Bridge, called Tiirish Lyn. Many country people 
^ believe that iiuuiersion in the wat«r is a cure (or all manner 
of diseaaes. Ou May eve the devot4'«s Inthi^ in the pool, anil the 
offr-riii^K tiiil to the Imsh overhaniting the "lyii." vary from a 
piecv o( einth tn a lock nf hair. Sometimes small whil« stones, 
pickvil up from the |H>nl, are deposited on the hiuik. 

In the townland of Driimlighan, parish of Decies-nithoiil- 
Urum, connty Wat^^rford. a rudely formed fence mnrks the 
OTNi of AH ancient pagan burial ground. There is no traitition 
of any interments having,' taken place in it within living niemon,- ; 
bat though devoid of Christian relics or associations, the enclosure 
U carefully preserved and guordiMl with suiwrstitious veneratioa. 
Close to the feiici>, mi tht^ north side of the old grave yard, there 
licit a Hat stone, its sarfncv level with the ^recn swHril. In this 
•tmiu there is an artiliciAl canity, about six inches in diamctf'r, 
and SIX inches deep, usnally Hlled with water, and containing a 
quantity of votive offerings iu the shape of buttons, pebbles, 
pins, needles, and berries dropped into it by persons freijuenting 
llie place ; for sufferers come from a cousiderahhi distance, ami 
lue the water as n cure fur various skiu dtKHoses, esgiecially for 
polypi and warla. The neosantnF- afHrm that this cavity, or 
" wdl." OS they style tliis hnllowiKl Hton<', is n"ver wttlmut waU-r 
in tlie driest summer, and thiit it never fr«e/es diiriuK the bardost 
winter. 

Thi» idea of the curative property of water contaimnl in a 
I dcpvssioii in a rock, lias been so amplifieil, by current miner- 
I. tliat if a peasant M-es a little w^r retained in the hofltiw 
( any curiously formed stone, he will, if so afflicted, wash tlie 
' polypun ill it three timoM, and it will, he believc«. 
Rgndually dwindh- awuy. 

I The eelebrntifm of the old uervrauny, pi-rfomied by the 

ISlayor of Cork, wlm ukes itosscnxiun of the I«r by the aot of 

tlhrowing a dart into the sea near the nver's mouth, probably 

itr origin to some ancient vater rite pnM-thM>il by tlie 

M of I'oiian Irclaud. The marriage nhich Venire annually 

d with the Adriatic is a world-wide known example of a 

(loaans hail tlto* rvidKntly twti rites of (Hiriflcatinii, 

e by fire, the otliur by water. An important rite o( th« 

' atbooil was purilicotioa of the |Kwiulant ; w both 

> mlbtod in furtberoon of that end. Fin woa 

f Um narad ajvibol of onnihilakw; pnrificatioai ; whilil 
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water may have been regarded as emblematio of the purification 
attainable in ordinary and everyday life*; for these oUL-woEld 
wise men were most probably well acquainted with the \u^ 
that the ancient historv of the globe is written by fire and by 
water, but the life which it supports by water alone. The earth 
they doubtless regarded as the great power that prodnoeB all 
things, from which all life springs, and to which all life retnms. 
In nothing is the idea more noticeable than in the nomeroos 
charms and superstitious observances still in use amongst the 
peasantry with regard to the burying of objects, animate or inani- 
mate, in mother earth. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

IDEAS REGARDING THE DEAD. 

Pmgan Writer* on the Cannibalism of the Irish — Corroborated by St. Jerome and 
others — Cannibalism and Human Sacrifices may exist with a high state of 
cirilization — St. Patrick's allusion to Human Sacrifice — Notice in the Dinn- 
senrthus — Cannibalism still preralent in Polynesin, Australia, and Africa- 
Belief that the physical and mental qualities of man were intimately connected 
with his Food — Eating de<'eascd relatives and adrersaries perpetuated the 
physical and mental virtues of the dead in the tribe — Irish Wakes— A 
eucharistic Cannibal Feast— Various Superstitions relating to the Dead — The 
Dead even yet figuratirely as well as actually eaten — Ritual and Ceremonies 
at Wakes — At ancient Burials, as given in Irish mss. — Human Sacrifices in 
Pagan and in Christian times— Cremation — The Keener — Various Examples 
of Keens — Plays and (tames at Wakes — Pagan Burial Places still used — The 
Funeral — Barbarities practised in ancient times on the Dead — The counting 
of Heads, kc. — Funeral f(»asts — The custom of placing differently -coloured 
Stones with the Dead — Their probable Significance — Various Modes of 
Sepulture — Inhumation— Cremation— Irrefutable Evidence of Cannibalism 
presented by huwan Osseous Remains. 

" Whaten'er degree of civilization the ancient Irish had attained 
before their reception of Cliristianity,** remarks the well-known 
Irish scholar, O'Donovan, *' there is no nation in Europe of 
which a more barbarous character has been drawn by Pagan 
writers of the first century. These writers, it has been tirged by 
those who deny the civilization of the Pagan Irish, had no motive 
for misrepresenting the Pagan inhabitants of lem^ or Hibemia ; 
and it has been inferred that these ante-Christian writers stated 
what was actually true, or what they believed to be true, although 
they had never been in Ireland." Previous to the first century a 
diametrically opposite idea of the civilization of Erin appears to 
have prevailed among early classic writers (provided always tliat 
Ireland be identified with one of the isles of the Hespendes) ; and 
it is a curious subject for speculation to determine why their 
opinion of the character of the inhabitants became so suddenly 
changed. In the first instance did " distance lend enchantment 
to the view,** or, at a later period, did '* familiarity breed con- 
temnt"? 

Bede writes as follows : — " In coarse of time, Britain, besides 
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the Britons and Picts, received a third nation, the Scoti, who, 
issuing from Hibemia under the leadership of Beuda, secured for 
themselves, either by friendship or by the sword, settlementi 
among the Picts, which they still possess.*' This tenacity of tii0 
race in retaining firm possession of what they at any time seized, 
is exemplified in the modem rather uncomplimentary definitioD 
of a Scotsman, as '' one who keeps the Sabbath and everything 
else he can lay hands on.** 

Ireland and the north of Scotland, at this early period, wen 
regarded, as well by their inhabitants as by strangers, as one 
territory, and the population passed freely from one island to ttie 
other at a. time when race, not territory, was the great bond of 
association. Hence it came that deeds and memories of a great 
warrior race belong equally to both countries ; each had its songs 
and its legends about the self-same heroes, each had its load 
names taken from the same mythology. 

Thus the designation Scoti, at an early period, means* Irish- 
men, and on this subject some curious mistakes have been made. 
Dempster, when writing his Menolof^um Sanctorum Scoiorum, 
took for granted that Scotia meant Scotland, and he transferred 
to Caledonia the greater part of that noble army of confessors of 
whom Erin is justly proud. For this theft Dempster was nick- 
named IZtf//io^%>e<'8, or the " Saint-stealer.** That the name 
Scotia was originally applied to Ireland, and that the Irish were 
styled Scoti, or Scots, is a fact so well known as to need no 
more proof than a mere reference to Bede*s writings. Adamnan, 
also, in his life of St. Columbkille, uses the terms Hibemia and 
Scotia synonymously. The saint ordered one of his monks to go 
** on a commission to Scotia,*' and informed his messenger that 
when *' you arrive in Hibernia you shall find a man coming to 
meet you, from a distance, who will be the first to seize the prow 
of your ship in Scotia ; be will accompany you in your journey, 
for some time in Hibernia.** 

Swift thus alludes to the same subject in poetic numbers : — 

" From thee, withpiide, the Caledonians trace 
Tlie glorious founder of their kingly race. 
Thy martial Bons, whom now they dare despisi', 
Did on( c tlieir land suhdue an<l civilize. 
Their dress, their language, and their Scottish name 
Confess tlie soil from whence the victors came. 
Well may they hoast that ancient blood that runs 
AVithiti their veins, who are the younger sons.*' 

The accounts given by the Pagan \vriters, Diodorus,-''' Strabo,t 



^ <f>aa\ TivoLi ayBpMTovs 4<rdUi¥ Sxnrtp Koi rwv BfttTTciyup roi/s Karoucovrras 
r^v 6vofia(ofx4vrjv''lpiv (qu. 'l4pvrfy). — (Dionouis, v. 32). 

t irtpl lis (sc. *\f^ivrjs) obb^y txofAtv Kiynv aa<p\\ ir\^v 5ti aypitrrfpoi rir 
BpfTTayH/P vTiipxovffiv ol Jcaroi/coOyrcs aifr^Vy &vdpuxo^iiyoi re ivrts acai toAv 
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Pompouius Mela,'^ and Solinus,t of the alleged cannibalism of 
the Irish, or Scoti, of their day, are corroborated by St. Jerome, 
who lived from about a.d. 829 to 420. The passage occurs in a 
controversial book which was written by him. Some writers, 
shocked at the narrative, try to evade its force by observing that 
Cfpsar, and other standard authorities, make no similar state- 
ments ; but, if Jerome's assertion is false, we might fairly expect to 
find it contradicted at the time, especially as the Scots are alleged, 
by their later historians, to have possessed literature much in ad- 
vance of the age, and many able writers. Dr. O'Connor, in his 
Prolmjumena^ goes so far as to assert that this Father of the Church 
is, in the case in question, not worthy of belief, as <* he was a man 
of very fervid temper, even at an advanced age, for he asserts 
that he was flogged by an angel because he had read Cicero.** 
That he may be accepted, with certain reservations, it may be 
presumed, as a theologian but not as a historiographer. Classic 
writers are vituperated for reciting such tales ; but Keating, the 
'* father of apocr}'phal Irish history,** who recounts a revolting 
story of a young girl being reared upon human flesh, is allowed 
to escape criticism. 

In the fourth century the principal foo<l of the Irish seems to 
have been *' stirabout**; and St. Jerome apparently had as great 
abhorrence of stirabout as of heresy, for, when writing against two 
tlieological opponents, he describes the one as ** over-fatted with 
Scottish stinibout, and the other a huge and corpulent dog— one 
better qualified to argue with kicks than words — for he derives 
his origin from the Scotic nation in the neighbourhood of 
Britain.** The saint seems not to love the Scots (i.e. Irish), and 
in his eyes the eating of stirabout is on a par with the eating of 
human flesh, which he describes in emphatic words : — ** What 
shall I say of other nations, when I myself, when a youth in 
Gaul, saw the Sa)ti (or Atticotti)^ a race of Britons, eating human 
flesh ; and, although in the forests they have henls of swine and 
herds of cattle, they are accustomed /iOJtortim natr» et /rininarum, 
ft pttpilhiM aftM'intlt'rtf ft fax itolan cilHfrum dtlirian arNtrari? '*J 



ld9y99$i rail t^ tiWeut yvwui^X «ai fAifrpdai ««1 i8«A^«iff. But he addi : ««1 
raira 8* •&rw AtyofAtp wr oim lxo*^«f iL^t^wi^rovt tAdprvprnt. — (Straho, ir. 
201, 4). 

* iii. H. Culiotf* <juii inronditi sunt, et omnium virtutum ifrnari, piatatis 
•dmodum eip«rt**(i. 

t xixv. IIi^>-rniA oi '*c. BriUinniiii*) proximal mA^nitutline: inhumane o«t 

ritu incolartiiii anpiTt), aiiaa iu p«bulo«», ut pecuAfia tbi nini int<>nium sMUte 

UMtihuA areoaiitur, in |M>n('uIiim af^at aatietat. IlU nullim anguis, atit rara, gca» 

mhoapita et b«*llic<>«A : luinguino intoreitipUmun haiuto pnu«, rictorra rultua auoa 

oblinunt. Fa« ntqur nein* inxlcm animo dncunt. 

* AdrtrBHM /orintaHHM, ii. 7 (- ii. 33ii, Mign«;. Uui<l l*N|uar d«! ectaria nationi- 
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W. K. Sullivan, in bis introduction to O'Curry's Mmmen omI 
Ctistofits of the Jncient Inuh, states that St. Jerome mentions 
the Atticotti in connexion with the Scoti, and after quoting the 
above passage, goes on to say that, *' the picture irA»rA ke 
(Jerome) paints of both was very unfavourable , and based rmtker cm 
prejudice than accurate information.'^ St. Jerome, however, speaks 
very gravely of what he had himself seen : we might, with all 
due deference doubt of what he had heard others say ; bnt to 
doubt of what he states he himself had been eye-witnees is 
throwing great discredit on a great Father of the Catholic Chnreh. 
Two more of Jerome's descriptions of the ''manners and cos* 
toms ** of the Scoti may be cited : — " Scotorum natio nxores 
proprias non habet, et quasi Platonis politiam legerit et Catonis 
sectetur exemplum, nulla apud eos co^jux propria est sed nt 
cuique libitum fuerit, pecudum more lasciviunt,'*'^ and again* 
'' Scotorum et Atticotorum ritu ac de Bepublica Platonis pro- 
miscuas uxores communes liberos habeant.*'! 

We have the account of the conduct of Dermot, King of 
Leinster, illustrating the ferocity, if not the actual cannibalism, 
of an Irish chief, but some seven centuries ago. A trophy of two 
hundred human heads was erected before this savage, who, 
on examining the pile, recognised the head of one of his most 
detested enemies, and in a paroxysm of unrestrained fury at the 
sight he seized it by the ears with his hands and tore off the noee 
with his teeth. 

*' Champion, who was in Ireland in the year 1567/* remarks 
0' Donovan, •* and who was not a rabid calumniator of the Irish 
people, like Hanmer, and even Spenser, believes that the Pagan 
Irish used to eat human flesh." 

Thus, regarded from one point of view, the ancient Scoti, or 
Irish, were possessed of few virtues, and from the other ix>int of 
view were innocent of crime ; yet, when the past is examined, 
without regard to legendary tales or poetic fiction, we find them, 
even in their most polished periods, advanced only to an imper- 
fect civilization. If passages from classical authorities, refer- 
ring to the ancient Irish, be compared with statements made by 
mmlern travellers with regard to the various customs at present 
prevalent amongst savage tribes, they will be found to l>ear a 
great family likeness, and in tryinj^' to form a picture of human 
life, in ages when there were no written records, we ought care- 
fully to utilise the analogies presented by modern savage customs. 



biift, cum iptK) adolesceutiiliis in Gnllia vidcriin Srotos (at. Atticotto«), gluteal 
Britannicam, hunmnis vcsci cnmibns ? Kt rum p«»r »ilTas |K)n'orum gre^res et 
armentorum pecudunique rcperircnt, postorum iiati>8 et feminanim, et pufMillAt 
solere abscindere, et ens solas ciboruin deH(ia!> ai))itrari^ 

• Adrcrfua lovimanum. t Kpint. nd Ocfanum. 
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Viewed thus, we find many of them no longer inexplicahle, for 
we often succeed in discovering their parentage in ancient 
tiiought. The passages in classic writers hearing on cannibalism 
in Ireland, have been very bitterly assailed, but it does not improve 
the position to turn to questions of textual criticism or to the 
credibility attachable to each writer. These objections can be 
simply met by the statement that the early recorded evidences of 
savage practices amongst the ancient inhabitants of Ireland do 
not chronicle any customs but that are to be paralleled among 
savage nations nowadays. It is impossible, also, to believe that 
human ingenuity could be charged with the invention, by different 
authors at different times, of customs which have their analogies 
in actual life at the present time. 

Herodotus, when describing the habits of the Massagetie, 
states that as soon as any one amongst them ** becomes infirm 
through age, his assembled relations put him to death, boiling 
along with his body the flesh of slieep and other animids, upon 
which they feast, esteeming universally this mode of death the 
happiest. Of those who die from any disease they never eat ; 
they burr them in the eartli and esteem their fate a matter to be 
lamented, because they have not lived to be sacrificed.** 

In Greece, at the festival of the Omophagia, in honour of 
** Bacchus carnivorous,*' it is stated that, in early days, human 
\iciims were immolated ; in later times, the sacrifice was com- 
memorated by the priests alone being compelled to eat raw 
animal meat. '* These bloody Omophagic feasts were celebrated 
every three years, and took place chiefly in Chios and Tenedos ; 
from the raw flesh eaten at them, Dionysos obtained his names of 
wfii;<rr7f and <u/Aa3io9. Toward the end of the third century 
before Christ, these rites had invaded Italy ; in b.c. 186, a young 
Roman hanng been cautioned not to attend them, by a freed 
slave who had been initiated into the mysteries, and who knew 
that it was the intention of the priests to sacrifice him, commu- 
nicated with the magistrates, and the horrors of the Bacchanalian 
rites were exposed. Then the Senate issued its famous edict, 
' De BacclianalibuH.' which banished the mysteries from Rome 
and Italy. * The Romans cannot be sufficiently thankful,' wrote 
Pliny, * that they put away these monstrosities, in which it was 
regarded as an act of the highest religion to kill a man, and an a 
most salutary act to eat him.' This eating of human flesh was 
commuted afterwards to the devouring of tlie raw flesh of a ram 
or ox ; and Amohiun descrilK's the Bacchanalians of his day, 
who thought they received the fulness of God*8 majesty when 
thev tore and ate struf^^gling rams, with mouths that drip|HMl 
with blood. F^inniciu.s Siatemus alludes to the same custom 
as prevailing in Cn*t<s whore. Im« nays, in commemoration of the 

u 
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boy Dionysos, they tear in pieces with their teeth, once in three 
years, a living ox. But this communion, united to a oom- 
memorative sacrifice, was not peculiar to the Bacchic rites, hot 
prevailed in all, or nearly all, the sacrificial rites of the Greeks. 
Consequently, St. Paul exhorted his converts to avoid these eom- 
munions of the heathen." 

Thus human sacrifices and cannibalism have co-existed with 
a comparatively high state of civilization ; nomerons other 
instances could be mentioned — the Aztecs, in America, and the 
lately discovered early race of ancient Egypt will suffice. Insteed 
of being embalmed, laid out straight, and placed in saroopfaagi 
in tombs, the dead of thi^ strange Egyptian people were boned 
in grave pits in their clothing, lying on thd left side, facing the 
west, with the head to the south : the knees doubled up ahnost 
to the chin ; the limbs frequently severed ; the head usoally eot 
off,"*" and placed on a sort of pedestal. There were signs, not only 
that the bodies were cut up before being buried, but that they 
were sometimes partly eaten, and the marrow sucked inmi the 
bones, probably as a solemn rite, by which the virtues of the 
deceased might be transmitted to those eating him. Even more 
recently the ghastly discovery has been made, that so late in the 
career of the Egyptian nation as when the civilization of the 
eighteenth dyuasty had impressed itself upon the people, human 
sacrifice was practised, and Uiat not amongst the less coltored 
part of the community, but by the royal fieunily itself. 

People who sacrificed human beings, ate the flesh and drank 
the blood of their enemies, devoured their deceased relatives, and 
indulged in such like orgies, did so in obedience to the then fixed 
rules of society, which governed their religious life, and made 
all these, to us, horrible observances appear strictly right and 
proper in their eyes. 

Ideas and practices of races in a very low state of culture are 
likely to present a faithful picture of the earliest races of mankind. 
When investigating the sites of Swiss lake-dwellings, the anthro- 
pologist turns for parallels to Borneo and to Africa ; and, when 
investigating the alleged cannibalism of the primitive inhabitants 
of Erin, we necessarily turn to tlio most uncultured savage races 
at present in existence. 

A passage from a poem in the *' Dinnsenchus,*' on the Fair 
of Tailte, appears to refer to an alleged prohibition by St. Patrick 
of human sacrifice : — 

*' The three forbidden bloods — 

Patrick preached therein (i.^. the fair), 

Yoke oxen, and elaying milch oowr. 

Also by him (against the) bum-np of the first bom." 

* See pa^o '.V.\h. 
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It iff but right to stat« that »onie writers allege that the 
sffion, " bvimitiK of the first born," refers to the sacrifice of 
' waA not to that of children. 

I ito. Whitley Slokeii' translation o( tlio " Dinnscnchna," 
B paatiageii which rt-fer to human sacnGws to idols. "'Tia 
,^ugh Sle<:ht in the county Cavuu) vnis thu king-idol at 
i; Mmely the Croni Croich, and uruund htm twelve idols 
• of stone ; but he was of gold. Until Patrick'^ advent, he 
■ tho god of every folk that colonised In<lund. To hini they 
id to offer the lirstUnga of every issue, anil the chief aciona of . 
—anrjrcl&w." In tlte poetical version of this same acoonnl the 
Object of the worship of this idol is thus described : — " Milk and 
I they iiBod to ask of him urgently ; for a tliml of their 
ipring. Great was its horror and its wailiog." It appears 
Ident from this, according to Iriah hhu., that at one period at 
in ftucieot Erin tht- gods were propitiated by human sacri- 
~ -and We have Pliny's esprussed opinion thnt " thu difference 
■ but kuimII l>otWM-n tuutrificing huuuui buingK and ejtiug them." 
Among cnnuibaJs tho offering of hunuui flesh to the dead is 
inevitable. Hunmn RScriticeB at grK%-es had origiD&lly the purpose 
of supplying hnman flesh for the support of the spirit of the 
deceaseu. 

Canon (ireenwell, who explored nuinerons barrown of th« 
SUme Age — particularly in the North of England — is of opinion 
that many of the human remains which they eucloMi exhibited 
m Judicationn of cftnutbatiHui ha\'ing Uvn practtm.iJ ; whilxt another 
tcialiat soti> no diUlculty in ncctHling to the concluiiionii thus 
wl at. Thus wf niiiy, without being guilty of calumniating 
> iIi'mI. pronnimcD our ancuHttirs of tint Htonu Agf, if not pvon 
r of lalpr dat<>s, to hnvi' Uvn savagt^. W'v cannot jiossibly 
n our forefathers, wi- niUHt depict thoin an thry lived. If 
I n>prBaent them otherwiiu' than they rvally were, we writ« 
• history, pl^anaut ruoiling for to-day, to be demoniitrattid 
faUe on the morrow. The occuuttiou r>f cannibalism, it mu*t 
be emphatically ntatcd. relates not alone to the trixh, but to all 
the ancient people of the Hritub ItlcH, thoagh, at the time of 
tho Roman eun'|uest of Eughuid, \U inhabitautii appuur to haw 
alreoily paxwd b>-vnnd tli" itagn tn which thnr ral thrir dead. 

The food of primitivp man forslnngperiul, in om< «tageof his 
vxisloncc, wax in all prDliabilily whnlly, or almost wholly, aniuia], 
attil the pnKlic<> of an jlt>i««t tinivrrud cannihalium i« planrl ap- 
parently beyond a <loiil>t. N<i« it i- wi'll to Htate diiilinclly, that 
tor lhepurpo4oof itiiH mrvstigalion, ii-'-\tiiunXiiry 'ri./rnrf — though 
cUaaical evidence appears trrefiitable — i* r'^i^iiititrlij imntatrriat ; 
it is on the avidenoe tba aocitnt iobsbiteato bava Iheoudrifl i 
left, Ml lb* witness iMwentad bjr oibmiib and odisr ranaina thftl j 
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we most rely ; for it is clear that the first Christian oompilerSyOr 
redactors, of the Irish records, would, as far as possiUe, eftse 
from them all references to a former state of oannibalisiii. On 
the advent of the early missionaries the custom would pidbaUj 
be repudiated even by those addicted to it, whilst, onkoown to 
the first pioneers, it may have secretly continued to ensX for 
many years after the introduction of Christianity. 

Until lately it was even denied by missionaries that oumi- 
balism existed on the Congo, although the custom is praetrnDr 
universal ; the natives fully understand that it is not ap p i om 
of by the white man, and a ludicrous instance which iUnstimta, 
in this connexion, the working of the uneducated ooi 
given by a medical officer of the Congo Free State. On 
some negroes, on the Lulanga, whether it was common fat 
to eat human flesh, they replied, with feigned horror — ** (Hi f ]io» 
white man, we never do so ; but up the river, where 70a will ht 
travelling to-morrow, the people are very bad, for Uiey do it 
there^" The doctor subsequently made inquiries from die vp- 
river people, of whom he had heard such atrocities. He and, 
« Do you eat one another up here ?'* They indignantly replkd, 
'< No, no t white man ; but the people down-river, from iriioin 
you have come, are very bad, they do such things.'* 

The real fact was, that both kibes were cannibals. 

Other races do not, however, attempt in the slightest de- 
gree to conceal their predilection for human flesh. A viTaoioet 
French writer recounts that, in the year 1725, some NorHi 
American Indians were brought from the banks of the Mississippi 
to the Court of the King of France. A squaw, of whom he 
inquired if she had eaten human flesh, replied in the affirmative. 
The Frenchman appeared so astonished and shocked that the 
lady excused herself by explaining that <' it was better to 
eat one's dead enemy than leave him to be devoured by wild 
beasts.*' 

A missionary who sought to abolish this custom among a 
certain tribe, was met by the inquiry — ** Would you have the 
dead eaten by the worms ?'* 

The Fangwes are cannibals of the most pronounced type, and 
are one of the many African tribes who eat their own dead. 
Miss Kingsley, who travelled in the Cameroons in the year 1895. 
did not discover a single burial-place in the Fangwee conntry ; 
but found in most of the huts junks of human flesh hung up, 
just as at home we keep meat in our larders. 

Captain S. L. Hinde who for many years lived and travelled 
in the vast region of Equatorial Africa, states that nearly all the 
tribes in the Congo basin either are, or have been, cannibab. 
Since the advent of Europeans there have been greater facilities 
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for inter-communication, and tribes that were not originally 
cannibals have learnt to eat hnman flesh, whilst cannibalism in 
other tribes is on the wane. Captain Hinde further remarked 
that on the night after a battle, or the storming of a \411age, 
** these human wolves disposed of all the dead, and thus saved 
us, no doubt, from many an epidemic.** He could not buy 
** meat in the markets, it being impossible to be sure that it was 
not human flesh.*' 

The practice of eating the dead, whether captives in war or 
deceased relatives, is so prevalent, and modem travellers give so 
many instances, that only two more typical cases need be cited, 
one in Africa, brought into such notoriety by Stanley, the other 
a description of a funeral feast amongst the aborigines in Queens- 
land, Australia, in the year 1870. In the latter case, a native 
having died, a funeral procession was formed, and the body was 
most scientifically skinned, dissevered, and the flesh removed 
from the bones, before a large fire. After a short absence from 
the scene, the spectator found upon his unexpected return great 
lumps of meat roasting on this fire, and, he significantly adds, 
that the natives '< abstain from kangaroo for several weeks after 
a death. * 

It may appear strange that a creature apparently so insigni- 
cant as the hare should have been looked on in ancient times as 
8acre<l ; but such appears to have been the case, at any rate in 
the British Isles ; for we have the authority of CsBsar that, at 
the time of his invasion of Albion, the hare was *' tabooed.** 
Tlie Roman gourmands esteemed the animal more highly 
than we do ; and we find Horace praising it highly. Even 
at the present day there is, in some localities in Ireland, a 
prejudice against eating hares, lest they should turn out to be 
witches, and a great shriek should be heard when the hare was 
l)eing killed. 

Wc know that various animals were sacramentally eaten and 
others forbidden to be eaten in certain heathen and Jewish 
rituals. The rules as to the eating and not eating of certain 
kinds of flesh were directly comiected with ancient superstitions, 
which in the last resort must have arisen out of ideas closely 
analogous to the totemism of modem savages. Most primitive 
peoples have mles forbidding the use of certain kinds of food, out 
of religious scruple, or, on the other hand, the} never eat certain 
kinds of flesh except as a solemn act of worship. ** An animal that 
may not be eaten, or that may be eaten only in Holemn sacra- 
ment, is primarily a holv animal, and is often an object of wor- 
ship, for in primitive religions the ideas holy and unclean meet. 
Similar prohibitions have been enforced in Christian times on 
converts from heathenism, in order to cut them off* from 
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participaidon in idolatrous feastR. Thus Simeon Stylites fcvbade 
his Saracen converts to eat the flesh of the camel, which was the 
chief element in the sacrificial meal of the Arabs, and our own 
prejudice against the use of horse flesh is a relie of an old 
ecclesiastical prohibition framed at the time when eating of soch 
food was an act of worship to Odin." 

Bjr way of guarding against the possibility of profianation the 
Pharisees enacted that the touch of anything Mcrtd defiled the 
hands, while the Sadducees on the other hand ridicaled the idea 
that the roll of the law defiled the hands, but not such a book as 
Homer, and taunted their opponents with their many lostialioDS, 
or with what, in modem phraseology, we should designate their 
numerous "tabooes.'* 

In ancient days it was a belief that the physical, mental, and 
moral qualities of man were intimately connected with his fiwd, 
and it is still a very prevalent idea amongst trib^ in a rode stale 
that the flesh of certain animals imparts to some extent tlie 
characteristics of the animals eaten, the flesh of the fiercer boaati 
of prey imparts courage, that of the stag speed, that of the dove 
gentleness, that of the hare timidity, for which reason, perfaapsi 
the ancient Irish did not eat the hare. This train of thon^t 
may have tempted the aborigines of Erin to eat their deceased 
relatives, so that the warlike or other virtues of the dead mi^t 
be perpetuated in the family or tribe. In former days the heads 
of Maori chiefs slain in battle were usually preserved by the 
conqueror, so that we have, not only many beautiful specimens 
of tattooing, but also the record of the very curious fact that the 
eyes are generally missing, for the vanquisher generally scooped 
out and swallowed the eyes of his foe, and thought that ** he had 
obtained the spirit and power of the slain, and was raised above 
his fellows, becoming — if he swallowed enough eyes — a god, 
even upon earth, and after death a heavenly luminary of the first 
magnitude." 

When the motives which regulate still existing cannibalism 
are collected and tabulated, it is found that, in more than half 
the tribes, mental motives now prevail, whilst in the remainder 
the physical motives of hunger or pleasure even still predominate. 
W. N. Flinders-Petrie has roughly tabulated the ideas ut root of 
present day customs amongst savage tribes thus : — 

Honour, kindness, future good, love, . . 20 per cent. \ 

To oiitain strength, or magic results, . . 19 „ \ f^x 

As a ceremony, or to acquire position, . , 10 

As a punishment, 5 



»» 



I 

From hunger or need of food, , . . 18 ,, I 46 

From preference as food, . . . . 28 ,, / 



Total, • 100 
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Thofl we see that amongst the rudest people cannibalism is 
now generally considered a religious or semi-religious act, on the 
supposition that with the flesh the eater assimilates the spirit or 
iiome spiritual constituent of the victim. 

The custom still surviving in Irish wakes of the entire 
assembly partaking of food, drink, salt, tobacco, or snuff, in the 
presence of the dead, is but an attenuated form of the older 
practice of consuming such things after they had been placed 
upon, or near the corpse or coffin. This in turn seems to imply 
that the recipients should have transmitted to them some of the 
qualities of the dead man, so that we have, in the modern usage, 
a fragmentary relic of the savage feast where the real body of the 
deceased was consumed, for it is evident that this rite has not the 
remotest affinity to that in which the '* Sin-Eater " figures in 
connexion with funeral observances in Great Britain. There 
the " 8in-£ater ** is generally a needy individual, though some- 
times a *' professional," hired to eat food laid on the chest of the 
corpse. He is supposed thereby to release the dead person from 
his sins, and, by his act, to take them upon himself. 

Irish <* Historians '* are quite ready to believe anything 
which redounds to the glory of their country, but when the 
authority, which before was praised for truthfulness, proceeds to 
paint the other side of the picture, words fail to depict their 
righteous indignation. Cambrensis relates that when Irish chiefs 
who had been at variance desired to be friends '* they used the 
custom of kissing the relics of the saints in the presence of a 
bishop as a solenm testimonv of their reconcilliation.'* That 
was quite worthy of belief, but, according to Keating, what 
follows, although the mere incorporation of a pagan (and probably 
funeral rite) into Christian usage *' is monstrous and incredible, 
!.#., that they took a draught of each other's blood.* 

In the Yellow Hottk of Ijtcan St. Caimech, in concluding 
a treaty of amity between two opposing parties, mixed tlieir 
blood in one vessel, and with it wrote the purport of the treaty. 

The hand of a dead person was regarded as a certain cure for 
most diseases, hence the sick were often brought to the house in 
which a corpse was lying, that the hand of the dead might be 
laid on them. Bodies were often disinterred for the purpose of 
cutting off the left hand, for many strange spells are effected by 
its means. The best hand for the purpose is that of an un- 
baptized infant. If a candle is placed in a dead man^s hand 
neither wind nor water can extinguish it ; if it is thus placed in 
a bouse at night no earthly power will wake the inmates so long 
as the deail hand grasps the candle. 

The following curious superstition is recounted by a French- 
man in the year 1795, in Snureniert de Mes VoyagtM en 
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AngleUrre, Describing an execution at Newgate, he sajrs: — 
'* My horror was intensified by seeing many men and women 
carried to the scaffold in order to have applied to them for the 
cure of various diseases the still throbbing hand of the just 
executed criminal.** 

There is a superstition of an extraordinary character prevalent 
in many districts of Ireland that to dip the left hand of a corpse 
in milk, and stir it, has the effect of making the milk prodoee 
cream in increased quantity and of richer and better quality. At 
Oran, in the county Roscommon, the corpse of a child was dis- 
interred, its arms cut off and employed in some mystic rites, the 
nature of which is unfortunately not stated. 

In many locahties throughout Ireland mould taken from the 
reputed grave of a '' saint/* if mixed with water or boiled in 
milk,- and swallowed by the recipient, is considered to be an in- 
fallible remedy for certain maladies. 

The Rev. Nicholas Sheehy, P.P., of Shanraher, executed for 
treason in the year 1766, Ues buried in the Uttle churchyard 
of Glogheen. T. Grofton Croker, who visited the place in 1888, 
recounts that a '' hole is left in the side of the tomb to enable the 
peasantry to procure earth from the grave, and it is still visited 
for that purpose by the superstitious, who drink this earth in 
water, as a charm for various diseases. People have been known 
to come from Belfast and from beyond Dublin to obtain some of 
the earth.*' 

In the churchyard of Downpatrick Cathedral is sliown the 
alleged grave of Saint Patrick. Only a depression marked the 
spot, as the earth was constantly removed and carried off to all 
parts of the country for its supposed healing iK)wers and other 
virtues. The demand for the earth was at one time sufficient to 
remove the entire grave many times over, and would have done 
80 were it not that fresh earth was constantly thrown on it (see 
ante, pp. 2G8-4, fig. 81). A similar demand and renewed supply 
existed at Banagher, county Down, and at St. Declan*s grave at 
Ardmore, county Cork. 

A cure for toothache is to drink water from a human skull, or 
to swallow a small quantity of clay from a priest's grave. Burton, 
in his Anatomif of Melancholy, mentions the use of a plaster 
of spiders — the web being useful for stopping the flow of blood — 
together with moss from a dead man's skull brought from Ireland. 
An Inishkea fisherman states that on the island it is believed that 
toothache may be completely removed, and will never return, if 
the tooth be rubbed with a dead man's finger. 

There is a traditional story, recounted in the parish of Clon- 
many, county Donegal, ** that the earth of a little hillock {trmjM* 
flesh) on the right of the road leading from the chapel to th<* 
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church '* formerly possessed miraculous power until the earth was 
vended when its curative properties ceased. '' Still, however, 
they (the parishioners) carry all their dead around it, as being an 
ancient custom.*' This hillock appears to have been an old pagan 
sepulchral mound. 

Several cases of the use of '* the spancel '* {i.e, ligature), a love 
charm of most gruesome character, the power of which is believed 
t<) be irresistible, came under the observation of the Rev. Cesar 
Ottway. One notable instance, that of three young girls detected 
in the very act of flaying a corpse, is given in full in his Erris and 
Tyrawlrtfi "The spancel" called in Irish, stheioul dhrum agu* 
thurragh^ consists of a continuous band of human skin, stripped 
from a corpse in the following manner, viz., ** from the side of 
one foot, up the outside of that leg and side, over the head and 
down the other side, to the sole of the other foot, up the inside of 
that leg and down the inside of the other, until the strip meets 
where it first set out.'* In order to secure the affection of the 
man, the only thing necessary is for the girl to tie the spancel 
round him when asleep. If he does not awake during the 
operation the chanu will work, if he is aroused he will die 
within twelve months ; thus the victim has no chance of 
escape. 

In the curious account of the Irish given in Camden*s History, 
some chann of ihe natives of the nature of the foregoing is 
evidently referred to where it is stated that the odalisques and 
••cast-off wives" of the chiefs resorted to witches, who were 
believed by them to be able either to procure the return of their 
husband*s affection for them, or to be able to afflict their cruel 
masters with personal, or other calamities. A small portion of a 
human skull is also regHrde<l as a specific. 

Grose mentions that, in the graveyard of Clonthuskert, 
county Hoscommon, a skull was shown '• in which milk was 
boile<l and given to a man afflicted with epilepsy.*' A well-known 
cure for this dis^^nler is to take nine pieces from the cranium of 
a dead man, grind them quite fine and dissolve them in a decoc- 
tion of wall-nie. The patient must swallow a prescribed portion 
of the mixture every morning fasting, until the whole is drunk, 
for if any l)e left the late owner of the skull will return to look 
after the unswallowed portion. 

The skull of the poet Carolan was thus utilise by the 
peasantry. Small fragments broken off were ground fine, put 
in water and swallowe<l as a cure. 

Kpilepsy and kindred diseases were regarded by the peasantry 
as spiritual disonlers. the work of demons, and the remedies 
recommendiHl are highly suggestive, consisting as they do some- 
times of fragments of the human skull, pierced and woni as 
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aniuleta round the neck, sometimes of the ashes of a skull npplwd 
as a plaster on the crown of the afflicted person's head, but niorx 
often, as already mentioned, ground and administered intemtdly. 
In the Middle Ages the substance of tho human skull wa^ 
used b; regular practitioners in the treatment of epilepsy- 
Even in the last century pharmacies contained a bottle labelled 
Ona WormicMa employed for the treatment of epilepsy- Th« 
lambdoidal bone in form resembles the aimilftK cut rmiii ttu^ 
human skoll, thus showing a Unk between preventive and mjratie 



Making oath upon a skull — any skull will do, but a sunt'a 
for choice — need to be a very solemn affair. A writer deBeribea 
one instance which came under his notice. An honest and -wf 
fearless woman was accused of theft. She was so indignant at 
the charge that she procured a skull, carried it to the chapel, and 
as the congi'^^tion came out after mass, she produced the gne- 
eome object and " cleared herself." The greatest weight is 
attached to this strange oath, as it is believed that if it be 
violated the spirit, to whom the skull belonged will haunt, not 
only the perjured one, but the descendants from generation to 
generation. 

In some localities, bodies when committed to the earth, do not 
decay in the ordinary way, and adipocere in lat^ quantities is 
often noticed when the ground is opened for fresh intermentB. 
Adipocere is a soft, unctuous, or waxy substance, of a light broini 
colour, into which the fat and muscular fibre of bodies are oca* 
verted by burial in soil of a peculiar nature. In one gravejard 
in the west of Ireland, the sexton had recently to gather op and 
carefully fiecrete this substance, as otherwise it would be carried 
off by people whose relations were afflicted with consumption ; when 
melted, the adipocere was administered to the invalid as a certain 
cure for the malady. Here again the real body of the deceased is 
consumed, as in other instances before noticed, it is figuratively 
taken. 

Strange ideas concerning human, or animal fat, were current 
s botli ancient and modem. In sacrifices by fire, amongst 
twB and heathen alike, the fttt of the victim was specially 
reserved as the food of the gods ; its use was therefore forbidden 
to the commonalty, by wlioin it was considered holy, and if a 
thhig is regarded as holy or tabooed, it possessed, or is thought 
to possess, for that very reason, certain characteristic qualities. 
Among many savage races the fat of sonic animals is supposed to 
possess healing virtues, and melted in water, is often administered 
tor cures. Dried flesh and fat are used by severol African tribes 
as charms and to effect cures ; grease is the common unguent 
employed all over Africa ; its use is not merely considered hygienior 
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but bus aIbo a sacred meaning. The ubo of variouB kin'la of fnt, 
bat particnlnrly of human tat as a charm, is common nil tliu 
vorld over, ami thin is bocanse fat, like blowl, is reganlod as & 
aest of life, and therefore a means of transmitting the virtnea 
of the being from which it i« taken to tlic being that partakes 
of it. 

It was considered unlock/ to change the clothing of a dying 
peraoii, and a custom that, in some parts of Ireland, attends the 
lut ftf^nii'S of diBsoliition is stranger still. The moribund is 
lifted off th(^ l)e«) and laid on straw on the floor. Un the island 
of InlBbmiirray, off the coast of Kligo, the straw or luattrass on 
wbirh the corpse is lying, is carried, with the body, into the 
barial-gronnd. inside the enclosure of the cashel or stone fort, and 
deposited in one of the small pre-Cbristian recesses, or cbombora, 
in the thickness of the cyclopean walls. 

Not many years ago there wore freqnently deposited with the 
corpse ft piece of a candle, a coin, and a small ^nnntitj of wine 
or spiritA. The candle was to give the deceased light, the money 
was to |iay Uta fare over the river of death, and the liquor 
was U> nstoin hini on his journey. Gloss bottles of the third 
tni] foortli cratury, found in the Roman catacombs cinWldcd 
in ibc iDortar of tombs, very probably contained oHginntly a 
portion of encharisiic winu intended oa a viaticum for the 
dvpuled, that is, as foml for bis journey into the spirit 

When a person lay dyins, ni9h-li);htN wi^re left burning (the 
nnligbtcd ^^nd emlwdded m a bowl full of meal) till iWtb 
occnrred. Tlio candloB wtre then oxtinguishiil. and the meal 
given to Ibe flr«t ponmn passing the bouse. The «bc<t in which 
the corpM was wrapped was carefully laid by as a charm for 
d io uMM ', and the pins, used in laying out tlie dead, were alao 
eoivlnlly preserved, as they possess great mystic power. 

Many fnaeroJ riles survived the substitution of the burial of 
the body for cremation : auonf; them tbe lighting of torcheu with 
which tbs pyre waa kludlod. waH, in after times, replaced by the 
ligh^ng of candles placed around thi< coq)NC. The kindling of 
torcbn, or the Ugbtins of candles, repn-scntN the i-cri'mony of 
tb* ignition of the incMil fnnenl p> ro. 

At Um caramon/ of an Irish wue. the corpse i* itretrbt^l on 
iU hade, on a tnble in the middle of the room, drewieil in clean 
whJU grave^Iothea, with five, seven, or even ni>ir» eondlea 
around it, according to th« otrconulanoes nf tlia defunct. f>n 
iha brout of the oorpw is piMed % plats of tobacco, cut in riiort 
lengthf, and a pUle of inoK Saata ore nnged round tlie wollf, 
■SB hnmedialAiy bobiud lk« mrpae's boMl ie Uia pbws of bononri 
iA«n nt (be chid mottmen and moei twpoeted gusia. It b » 
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Q belief tliat if the corpse doea not soon become rigid, but 
remains flacxid and limber, another death in the family will 
i|uickly follow. 

When members of the family of the deceased, or near acquain- 
tances, enter the room in which the wake is held, they stoop over 
the body and weep and lament, on which all in the house join in 
choms, but when persons who are neither relatives nor acquain- 
tances come in. they merely kneel, say a short prayer, take a seat 
and till their pipes and their glasses (fig. H4). 

In many parts of the country new clay pipes and packets of 
tobacco are distributed amongst the funeral guests, who sit around 
and smoke while the grave is being dug. It is believed that it is 
the duty of the ghost of the last arrival in a churchyard to watch 
the other graves, and attend upon their occupants; but the 
recently made spirit hankers after tobacco, and dearly loves a laat 
nmoke, so unused tobacco and unused pipes are not removed from 
the graveyard ; the guests are, however, at liberty to take away the 
pipes they themselves have smoked. The pipe has, therefore, 
strange to narrate, developed into on actual religious symbol. 




Totwco Pip» on 1 GtiTc in • Cbarckvud » Ibi Wat of Irclud. 

"When I was visiting Connemara two or three montlis ago" 
(remarks a contributor to 7V 8tfflch, July 28th, 1897), " I found 
an interesting relic of folklore custom among some of the inhabi- 
tants. Whenever a man of the village is buried, his friends and 
neighbours place their pipes on his grave duly filled with tobacco. 
Not content with this, they renew both pipes and tobacco from 
time to time. There are at least two churchyards near Leonanc, 
in Galway, where you come across grave after grave decorated with 
pipes (tig. 85). This must of course be a variation of the old prac- 
tice!) of iiloclngfood and drink in the dead man's coffin; but that a 
practice Huch as that, and also keening should survive to the end 
of the nineteenth century will be a mrprise to the matter-of-fact 
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people on this side of the Irish Channel." Pipes and iobaeoo 
have been observed on graves in churchyards in the connlr 
Sligo. 

Wakes held in the case of a person who has been drowned and 
whose body cannot be found, or wakes held on the arrival of tid- 
ings of the death of a person residing out of his native country, 
hold to a ceremony in which the corpse is actually present the 
same relation that does, in material matters, the cenotaph to the 
true burial cam. Gerald Griffin has immortalised this custom in 
his ballad of •* The Wake of the Absent " :— 

'< The dismal yew, the cypruB tall, 

Wave o'er the churchyard lone. 
Where rest our friends and fathers all, 

Beneath the funeral stone. 
Unvexed in holy ground they sleep. 

Oh early lost ! o*er thee 
No sorrowing friend shall ever weep. 

Nor stranger bend the knee. 

Mo Chuma ! iom am I ! 
Hoarse dashins; rolls the salt sea wave, 
Over our peiished darling*s grave.*' 

Although many writers assert that no mention is made in 
ancient Irish mss. of the ceremony of cremation of the dead 
amongst the Irish, yet it seems that they have overlooked 
indirect reference to it. For example, in the Book of Ball%pmoU 
there is an account of the death of Fiachra, brother to Ni^ of 
the Nine Hostages. The ms. recounts how '< his grave was 
made, his mound raised, and his cluiche cainte ignited.'* 
Cluiche cainte is explained as *' funeral rites, including games and 
dirges.*' Now it is plain that a **game" or a ** dirge'* could 
not be ignited, and therefore the term cluiche cainte must refer 
to a fire lighted for the purpose, either of consuming the body of 
the dead chief or of preparing the funeral feast. 

Commenting, however, on this passage, the late R. R. Brash, 
remarks that he fears it does not give any information on the 
point at issue. **The word cluiche^ signifies games, and refers 
to hurling, wrestling and mock military combats that were 
performed at the Aenachs or annual assemblies ; and also at the 
obsequies of great chiefs, or warriors ; Cainteachj signifies fluency 
of speech, loquacity ; we have also Caintee, a song, a canticle ; 
Caointe, lamented, bewailed ; and dwintench, sad. sorrowful, 
mournful, plaintive. The reference here is certainly to the funeral 
games, and to dirge and laudatory requiems {caoine), which were 
recited, or sung, on such occasions. The word ignited, in the 
original * hadnad,' is very correctly rendered by Dr. Sulhvan, but 
it also signifies, fervour, zeal, heat, excitement. I conceive that 
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the reference here is to the wamith of feeling and fervour with 
which the exciting portions of the funeral ceremony was carried 
out ; the tenn here appears used in a similar sense as when we say 
of an orator ' that he fired the enthusiasm of his audience.' '* 

In the story of the death of Ctimthann and tliree other person- 
ages, as recorded in an Irish manuscript, there occurs a passage 
wiiich, according to O'Curry, seems to prove not only the tradition 
in historic times of the practice of cremation of the dead in Ireland, 
but also that of putting persons to death at funerals. This 
ini|>ortant passage is as follows : — ** Fiachnt then brouglit fifty 
hostages with him from Munster, and he brought a great cain 
\i.e. booty levied as legal fine), and he went forth then on his way 
to Tentar, When, however, he reached Fonul in (/i Mac VaU in 
Meath, Fiachra died of his wounds there. His Leticht was made, 
and his /^Vif wa8 raised, and hisCluiche i'aintfch was ignited, and 
his Ogam name was written, and the fifty hostages which he 
brought from the south were buried alive around the tWt of 
Firtchm, that it might be a reproach to the Momonians for ever, 
and that it might be a trophy over them." ** The reproach which 
this act was intended to cast on the men of Munster consisted, no 
<loubt, in treating the Munster hostages, who were all of the 
highest birth, as if they were the dependents and slaves of Fiachra. 
It may l>e, also, that putting them to death, in the way here 
described, and burying them around him, as they would have sat 
in fetters along the wall of his banqueting hall, consecrated them, 
as it were to perpetual hostageship even among the dead.** Very 
similar ideas were current in classic antiquity. Achilles sacri- 
ficed twelve Trojan youths to the manes of Patroclus. together 
with his favourite horse and hound and a number of oxen and 
shiK^p. Aeneas sacrificed eight youths to the manes of his friend 
Pallas, as well as oxen and swine to the manes of those fallen in 
l>attle. Archteologists have long regarded the ceremony, practised 
at a mounte<l ofiicer's funeral, of leading his charger in the 
procession, as a sampler survival from barbaric times, when the 
warrior's horse and trappings, annour and other weapons were 
actually buried with him, or burnt on his funeral pyre. The 
modem charger, which accompanies his mastt'r'rt body to the 
grave, and retunis to its stable, represents the horse, which 
some centuries before, would have been offered to the priests at 
the church gate ; and earlier still would have lieen slaughtereil 
for his master's ghost to ride, in fitting guise, into the warriorV 
paradise. 

A work, entitled SUent (hnU ami Sun-sUrjieii lAtmU, contains 
a series of remarkable stories, collected by R. W. Frazer, ix.b., 
when in the Indian Civil Service. One bailed on the widespreail 
belief that the security of a building is insured by burying a human 
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being alive under its foundation, is annotated with qootatioos 
from reliable authorities regarding human sacrifice. 

Jephthah's immolation of his daughter (some theologians^ to 
avoid the difficulty, state that this was mere devotion and perpetoml 
virginity), David giving the seven sons of Saul to be sacrificed, 
Samuel hewing Agag to pieces before Jahveh (theologians have 
little to say about these examples), appear to leave little doabt 
but that the Israelites of old, even ** when devout worshippem 
of Jahveh, considered human sacrifices under certain circom- 
stances to be not only permistfible but laudable^ 

In a primitive state of society it seems to have been a general 
belief that when a building was to be erected something living 
must be killed, in the blood of which the foundation was laid, 
and by this process the stability of the fabric was secured. In 
ballads and traditions the remembrance is still preserved of how 
human beings, children, and animals were slaughtered for the 
purpose of upholding large buildings with their blood. A tradi- 
tion connected with many old Irish castles is that homan blood 
had been mixed with the mortar, which imparts the hardness and 
tenacity so characteristic of ancient cement. 

It was, it would thus appear, needful to appease the anger of 
the spirit of the earth for intrusion into its domain, by digging 
into the ground for the foundations of buildings. To this 
spirit human blood was considered to be the highest offering that 
it was possible to make. In India, as we have seen, and many 
Eastern states, the belief still exists — as well as in Siam, Borneo, 
Japan, New Zealand, and Fiji. It prevailed over the European 
continent and the British Isles. There is a well-known le^nd 
which relates that Voltigern, advised by the British Druids, 
sought out a victim to sacrifice at the foundation of his castle. 
In Scotland the Picts are reputed to have poured human blood on 
the foimdations of their edifices. Attention may be drawn to the 
well-known legend which relates how Saint Columbkille defeated 
the machinations of an evil spirit which sought to impede his 
building operations on the island of lona, by the sacrifice of one of 
his companions. This story contains very plain evidence indeed 
of the fact that in early Christian times human sacrifices were 
still remembered, if not, indeed, practised. After Columbkille'' 



* Columbkille was both a poet and a tlu'olojjian, and some of his verses throw 
a curious nidelij^ht on the conteinpoiary statf of Ireland. At the close of «»nf 
poem the saint observes that beloved Erin "all but its government," a g«c>.i 
exem[)lification, even in those remote times, of thegenenil bins of an Irishman'^ 
mind, as also of the state of society at the ])tMiod, and a sentiment intelliKibK* to 
the meanest comprehension wlien collated with another verse in which hr 
describes '* an island in the middle of a lake/' that is, a crannog or complctflv 
insulated lake dwelling, as the only pla< «• in Ireland in which life might b<» 
deemed tolerablv secure. 
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was banished from Ireland, his iirst attempts to build on lona 
were rendered vain by the operation of some evil spirit ; the 
walls fell down as fast as erected, and it was revealed to the saint 
that they could never stand until a human victim was buried 
alive l>eneath the foundation. One account says the lot fell on a 
companion of the saint named Oran, as the victim required for 
the success of the undertaking ; another states tliat Gran volun- 
tarily devoted himself, and was accordingly interred alive. At 
the end of three days Columbkille, wishing to take a farewell look 
at his old friend, ordered the removal of the earth. Gran there- 
upon raised his swimming eyes, and, addressing Columbkille, said : 
** There is no wander in death, and hell is not as it is reported.** 
The saint, sliocked at this disclosure, and the loss to the coffers of 
the Church which it implied, instantly orderefl the earth to be 
flung in again on Oran, uttering in Irish the words : Jutrth, earth, 
oil the mouth of Oran, that he may blah no more, and this saying 
passe<l into a proverb. 

The death of a fowl appears to be the last trace of this 
barbaric custom, but the Wind-God seems to divide the sacrifice 
with the Earth-God."^ It is the usage on some of the islands off 
the western coast on 8t. Patrick's day to sacrifice a black cock in 
honour of the saint, though no one can tell why it is considere<l 
necessary that blood should be spilt. 

So late as the commencement of the nineteenth century, on 
the 11th of November, the eve of Bt. Martin, every family in the 
imrish of St. Peti'r^s, Athlone, as well as those in the surrounding 
districts, killed a living creature of some kind. Those who were 
well-to-do, an ox or a sheep, tlie poorer classes a goose, turkey, 
or fowl, and they then sprinkled the threshold and the four comers 
of the house with the blood. 

In Irish Mss. there are instances reeonled of the punishment, 
for what were then considered as great crimes, by being burnt 
alive in public, and this ancient auto da //■ may be regartled as a 
sacrifice to the deity supposed to be offended. Thus, Kile was 
burned in a 7Vim- J'ulra, i.e, a ** hill • fire ; *' Mume, daughter of 
Tadg, dniid of Cathair Mor, would have l>een burned by her 
father, but for dread of the vengeance of Con Cet Chatach. In 
the case of the three kings of F'^mania, among tlie pledges given 
that they should rule by rotation were seven chiefs who were 



* FUhfmien in the wc*«t of Galwaj, in otder to obtjun a fuir w ind, biimnl « fon 1 
in thr Muid an the iica«horv>, turninK iU brad to the point from « hicii the a<lvn>«* 
vrind blvv, and then lc*ft thn po»r bird to peri»h. On the itland of Iniihglorn, 
A bUck hen um^\ on aonie occotiont to be btineil alive, with it« wings iprrad out, 
4» a propitiatorv otfering to procure a fair wind, or tome much- dc*tre<l gift, 
from the invisible {M>«cr«. 

X 
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liable to be burned if the king, for whom they were security, did 
not resign at the end of his term of seven years. 

Reference to cremation also occurs in Wasserschleben's DU 
Itische Kanonensanimlung, The passage runs thus : — •* A Sinodos 
Hibemensis: Basilion graece, rex latine, huic et basilica, 
regalis, quia in primis temporibus reges tantum sepeliebantur in 
ea, nomen sortitia est ; nam ceteri homines sive igne, sive acervo 
lapidum conditi sunt/' The place which this passage has found 
in a collection of Irish canons must be owing to its containing a 
recognition of the right of interment within the church, (hie 
is tempted to infer that, in the first instance, the chieftain who 
adopted the new faith desired to be there interred, as had been 
his ancestors. The second part of the passage seems to denote 
that cremation continued as one of the forms of burial, up to the 
introduction of Christianity into Ireland, for after stating that in 
early times only kings were buried in churches, the reason for 
this exception is thus given :^* The bodies of the rest of the 
people were either consumed by fire or buried under a heap of 
stones,*' i^e. they were cremated and placed under a cam. 

The capitularies of Charlemagne, of tlie year 790, contain 
ordinances levelled against burning the bodies of the dead with 
pagan rites, and against sacrificing human beings and making 
offerings to demons upon the corpse. Shortly after their con- 
version to Christianity the Prussians formally renounced pagan 
rites, such as the burning of the dead or burying them with 
horses, clothes, and valuables. 

In one of the first accounts of ancient sepulture, which 
appeared in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, W. 
Beauford, a.b., writing in the year 1788, says : — *' The Irish long 
retained an attachment to their ancient customs and pagan 
superstitions, especially in the modes of interment ; and the 
custom of burying in consecrated ground was not universal in 
Ireland in the twelfth century on the arrival of the English, as 
we find it enjoined in the Council of Cashel, held in 1172, and 
mentioned by Cambrensis.*' 

A curious entry occurs in the Annals nf fjoch ( V', at so late a 
date as 1581. It is as follows: — ** Brian Caech O'Coinnegain, 
an eminent cleric, and keeper of a general house of gue.^ts died. 
and the place of sepulchre which he selected for himself was, 
i.e. to be buried at the mound of Baile-an-Tobair.'* The com- 
pilers of the Annals try to explain this strange incident of tht* 
burial of a cleric in a pagan tumulus by the following remark : — 
** And we think that it was not through want of religion Brian 
Caech made this selection, but because lie saw not the sernce of 
God practised in any church near him at that time." 

A recent writer describing the miniature republic of St. 
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Marino in Italy says : — ** It is a curious fact that till quite lately 
the Sammarinesi have had no cemetery, and their manner of 
disposing of the dead was, to say the least, extraordinary. 
Kxcept the few wlio were huried in the vaults of the churches, 
all were lai^n stone receptacles in the walls between the exterior 
columns of the cathedral. After a term of years these were 
opened to make room for other inmates, the bones taken out, 
burnt on the hillside, and the ashes scattered to the winds of 
heaven." 

It seems extraordinary that in Ireland a memory of cremation 
Nhould be almost absent from both history and tradition. Cre- 
mation appears never to have wholly mastered and driven out 
the more ancient and customary usage of carnal interment ; but 
the fact remains that at one and the same time both kinds of 
burial obtained. With the first supercession of inhumation, and 
the substitution, in greater part at least, of incineration in its 
i»tead, an immense forward stride was taken in spiritual develop- 
nient, for it is then that the idea of immortality commenced. 
Fire was employed in consuming the earthly shell, in order to 
.s<a free the soul to ascend with the smoke of the pyre to its home 
bevond the clouds. 

Amongst the Celts, according to Cfesar and other writers, 
burning the dead was customary, and he relates how, at one 
time, with the deceased were consumed whatever he valued most, 
i.f. his slaves, his horses, his dogs, 4&c. It may be surmised that 
calcined human remains found in Ireland are generally those of 
the ** upper stratum *' of society, though — judging from the 
exploration in the cemetery at Ballon Hill — cremation may, in 
Koine diHtricts, have l)een the universal custom, but generally it 
wa,M a funeral luxury. Pliny states that it was not an ancient 
institution, yet one is reminded of Ovid*s lines, so full of 
pathos : — 

C'arm fuit, conjux, primAe mihi cun juventu** 
CNigniU ; nunc ubi sit quaeritis ? ifma tegit.* 

Some of the noble Roman families never adopted the new 
fa.Hhion, and in later times, amongst the Greeks, crema ion, 
owing to the great expense of the funeral pyre, was by no means 
universal. 

No account has ^-et been given of arrangements so sys- 
U'luatic as that which occurred in the exploration of an 
old Irish pagan cemetery at Mount Stewart, in the county 
Down, where urn interment was the exclusive mode of sepulchre. 



I oni e \\%\ a drar vile, known m th« choice of my t*aily routh ; 
Do you aik wbrre «li« \m uotr ^ The um coven her.** 

X J 
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Ill the year 17»9, circimi stances necessitated tbe remov&l (rf 
a cam (5 feet lilgli, saucer- shaped on the sammit, and SO fevt 
in diameter) in the deineane of Lord London ilerry. lliougli 
outwardly presenting no peculiarity to distiuguigh il froiu ot' 
similar structures, a very systematic Oirraugenient of ciste i 
disclosed when the stones composing it wer« carted an-ny. La 
flagstones occurred at rugiilar intervals covering (bur otiiers, i 
on edge, a sixth forming the bultom, and completing a box-V 
receptacle. The urns, thoii^li differing in ornamentation i 
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the north side, although the exterior presented a uniform appear- 
ance to that on the south (fig. 86). 

The assetuhling of the Irish peasantry at funerals and wakes, 
and the keening may be described in the Latin lines, of which the 
following is a free translation : — 

** Delaying not they hasten, spee<ling fast, 

And roaoh the house, to find a medley strange, 
Chaotic rries of grief, with turmoil mixed. 
While from the an*hed chamber, far within. 
The piercing nhriekfi of mourning women ring, 
lie-echoing to the stars." 

In the islands off the west coast of Ireland, where ancient 
siiperHtitions still linger in greatest exuberance, no funeral wail 
is allowed to be raised until three hours have elapsed from the 
time of death, as the sound of lamentation might hinder the soul 
from leaving the body, and would also place the many demons 
lying in wait for it on the alert. 

At an Irish wake the keener is almost invariably an aged 
woman : or if she be comparatively young, the habits of her life 
make her look old. Mr. and Mrs. Hall state that they remember 
one, ** whom the artist lias pictured from our description (fig. 87). 
We can never forget a scene in which she 
played a conspicuous part. A young man ha<l 
been shot by the police as he was resisting 
a warrant for his arrest. He was of * decent 
people,' and had a * fine wake.' The woman, 
when we entered the apartment, was sitting 
on a low stool by the side of the corpse. Her 
long black uncombe<l locks were hanging 
about her shoulders ; her eyes were the deep 
set greys peculiar to the country, and which Kro« Mr~il M^.^Han*. 
are capable of every expression, from the irtUtmd, 

bitterest hatred and the direst revenge to 
the softest and wannest affection. Her large blue cloak was 
confined at her throat, but not so closely as to conceal the outline 
of her figure, thin and gaunt, but exceedingly lithesome. When 
she arofM?, as if by sudden inspiration, first holding out her hands 
over the body, and then tossing them wildly above her head, she 
continued her chauiit in a low monotonous tone, occasionally 
breaking into a style earnest and animated, and using every 
variety of attitude to give emphasis to her words, and enforce 
her description of the virtues and good qualities of the decease<l. 
' Sw*ift and sure was his foot,* she said, * on hill and valley. 
His shadow stnick terror to his foes ; he could look the sun in 
the face like an eagle ; the whirl of his weapon through the air 
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Wfts f»st aud terrihlo as the ligLtning. Tbere had been Tall and 
plC'Dty iu his father's house, and the traveller nover left it emptj' : 
but the tyrants had taken all except his heart's bloi^d, and tint 
they took at last. The girls of the mouDtain may cry by ibt 
rniming streams, and weep fov the flower of the country, bin be 
wotild return no nKne. He was the last of bis father's boaBV : 
bat his people were many both on hill and valley ; and llw; 
would revenge his death!' Then, kneeling, abe clettciied mr 
bauds together, and cursed bitter curses against wboevcr bad 
aimed the fatal bullet — curses which illustrate but too forciUj-tbe 
fervour of Irish hatred. ' May the hght fade front your ojex. bo 
that you may never see what you love ! May the pfrasa k*^* ■* 
yoordoorl May you fade inti nothing, Uke snow in summrrt 
May your own blood rise against ye, and the sweetest drink j« 
take he the bitterest cup of sorrow 1 May ye die witboat benefit 
of priest or clergy." To each of her curses there was a dwp 
'Amen,' which the tew crtotnfAe paused to hear, and then resumed 
her maledietioHB." 

O mr no jailk, p«b tt m; 71111k. Oild J m/ OilA, pult^ nJimK. 



Fig. 88 is the alleged keen of Finn Mac Cool over the 
corpse of his grandson Oscar, slahi at the battle of Gabbra in 
the third century. The music was preserved in the wilds of 
Conuaugbt, and in the Highlands of Scotland, tlie tune being 
nearly the same. Poetry and music are apparently coeval and 
of comparatively late date, having originated in the Bardic ecbool 
of the Province of Connaugbt, a fountain from whence Sowed 
many of those Irish ballads and romances which have, in these 
latter ages, become the foundation of the numerous ideal super- 
structures relative to the history and antiquities of this island. 

The power of the keen, as a vehicle for conveying the senti- 
ments of the heart, has, in the present day, completely vanished : 
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the Irish, like the Jews, Arabs, and other nations lamented over 
the dead, uttering cries of grief, tearing their hair, demanding of 
tlie deceased, ** Why did he die ? " ** Had he not food, raiment, 
and friends : why then did he die ? " Thomas Dineley, in the 
account of his tour through Ireland in the reign of Charles II., 
compares the funeral customs of some of the Carribbee Islanders 
to those of the Irish of his day. He mentions the '* bowlings 
and lamentations'* practised by these savages over the dead 
body, '* to which they add the most ridiculous and nonsensical 
discourses imaginable, and not much unlike the vulgar Irish. 
They talk to him of the best fruits their country doth afford, 
telling him that he might have eaten of them as much as he 
would. They put him in mind of the love his family had for 
him, and his reputation, &c., reproaching him, above all, for 
dying, as if it had been in his power to prevent it, as for example 
they tell him : — 

**'Thou might*st have lived so well and made so good cheer, 
thou didst want neither manioe nor potatoes, bananas nor 
ananas.' 

•• * As the Irish.' 

*' * Thou didst want nor usquebaugh (whiskey), oat cakes, sweet 
milk, bonny clobber (cheese), mallahaune (sour buttermilk), 
dillisk (an edible sea-weed), slugane (sloak), and good spoals 
(joints of meat). How is then that thou didst die ? Thou didst 
live in so great esteem with all men everyone did love and respect 
thee : what is the matter, then, that thou art dead ? Thy friends 
and relations were so kind to thee ; their greatest care was only 
to please thee, and to let thee lack nothing : pray tell us, then, 
why didst thou think of dying ? Thou wast so useful and 
Her\*iceablo to the country ; thou hadst signaliated thyself in so 
n^any battles ; thou wast our defence and security from the assault 
and fury of our enemies : why is it, then, that thou art dead ? ' 
Wliich last words are always the burden of the howl and 
^4ong to both people, and the conclusion of all these complaints, 
which they repeat a thousand times, reckoning over all the 
actions of his life with all the advantages wherewith he was 
endowed." 

O'Brien, in his Irish hictumary, describe<l the keen as com- 
prising a lamentation of the dead, according to certain loud and 
mournful notes and verses " wherein the pedigree, land, property, 
^'enerosity, and goo<l actions of the deceased person and his 
ancestors are diligently and harmonioasly recounted in order to 
excite pity and compassion in the hearers, and to make them 
M^nsible of their grt^at loss in the death of the person they lament." 

One of these mo<U*m keens attracted the notice of the ix)et 
Crabbe, who described it as very pathetic, the more so, as in it, 
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as in m&ny of its class, there is no saggeeted Christian c 
tion, no implied reunion in a quiet, far off country ; all is nn- 
qnalified grief and, on that account alone, most deeply melattdoli'. 
Though stated to have been composed in the conunenoeniait 
of the nineteenth century it is pure paganism. Its beaatifal 
simplicity is in part sacrificed by its rendering into verae, so it 
is first given in me literal translation of Crofton Croker : — 

" Cold and silent is thy hed ; damp is the blessed dew of 
night; but the sun will bring warmth and heat in the moming. 
and dry up the dew. But my heart cannot feel heat from the 
morning snn ; no more will the print of yonr footsteps be seeo 
in the moming dew on the mountains of Ivera, where yoa had 
so often honted the fox and the hare, ever foremost amongst 
your men. Cold and silent is now thy bed. 

" My sunshine you were, I loved you lifitor than thv $iis 
itself, and when I see the sun going down in tlu- west I ^link «f 
my boy and of my black night of sorrow. T,ik<.> ihc rising son, 
he had a red glow on his cheek. He was as liH-ilit as the son at 
midday; but a dark storm oame on, and my Miitehine was loot 
to me for ever. My sunshine will never again cnme back. "Vto, 
TD,-^ boy cannot return. Cold and silent is his WA. 

" Life-blood of my heart ; for the sake of my buy I care<1 only 
for this world. He was brave ; he was generoii'^ ; he was noblu- 
minded ; he was beloved by rich and poor ; hi »n>ii clear-skinncxl. 
But why should I tell what everyone know ^ ? Why shouM I 
now go back to what never can be more ? Hi.> wlio wtu every- 
thing to me is dead. He is gone for ever : lie will return no 
more. Cold and silent is his repose ! " 

The following is a paraphrase of the foregoing keen : — 

"Ohl silent nml colJ in lliy lonely reposi'. 

Though chilly and dntnp fulln the misl of (he ni);ht ; 
Tet the sun Bhall bring joyi willi the mom, and the deva 

Shall raiiiKh before his liMn arrows of light : 
But tlic pulnes of lito in Ihy boaoui no moi-e 

SIuill vibrate, nor moming nwaken thine eye ; 
No mure ebalt thou vander thv nulive hilta o er, 

Tlie gri-en liilla of Erin, that bloom to the aky : 
And uhlldhood's gay scones, H-hoti thy mill undeHleil, 

First felt the Jenr blossoms of friendship unclose, 
Whrtc infancy's features in playfulness smiled : 

But ah ! colli and silent is non- Ihy iT'pose '. 

" Thou vert ilcarsr to me than the sun in Ihe west. 

When lie tinges with rrimson (he skirls of the sea : 
But memory weeps, and my soul is liistressed ; 
When I Iwk on hii heautv, I think iipnn thee \ 
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In youth thou weri like him, all blooming nnd gay ;' 

And soft was the down on thy cheek, as the rose ; 
In the splendour of manhood, like him at midday ; 

But thy fate was untimely, and early thy clorie. 
He rises again when his journey is o*er. 

But thy life has been dimm*d by misfortune and woes ; 
Thou bast sunk to thy rest to return no more, 

Ftir ah I cold and silent is now thy repose. 

" Oh ! thoa who now sleepest in oarth^s narrow bed, 

As the nerve of my throbbing heart thou wert to me. 
And with thee all the charms of the world are fled. 

For though it was dear, it was dear but for thee. 
Thou well generous and good : thou wert noble anij just. 

In the rooming of life thou wort beauteous and brave ; 
But why look on virtue and worth that are pastP 

For he who possessed them is gone to the grave ; 
Or why call to memorv the scenes that are o er F 

The floweret is hid in dark evening*s close ; 
From the night of the tomb shall it blossom no more. 

For ah ! cold and silent is now thy repose.** 

There is in tliis the deep pathos of the Greek poet, when he 
tearfully' appeals to the human heart, and contrasts the lot of 
man with the dowers of the field, which renew their growth in 
the spring-time, while man, with all his vaunted superiority, 
once laid to rest in his dark and narrow bed, sleeps the sleep 
which knows no awaking. 

A most touching lament, a keen of genuine and bitter grief, 
was taken down from the lips of a bereaved mother some years ago, 
and is thus given by Lady Wilde in a literal English version : — 

'* O women, look on me ! Look on me, women ! Have you 
ever seen sorrow like mine ? Have you ever seen the like of me 
in my sorrow ? Arrah, then, my darling ! my darling I *tis your 
motlier that calls you. How long you are sleeping. Do you see 
all the people round you, my darling, and sorely weeping ? 
.\rrah, what is this paleness on your face ? Sure, there was no 
oijual to it in Erin for beauty and fairness, and your hair was 
heavy as tlie wing of a raven, and your skin was whiter than the 
liand of a lady. Is it the stranger must carry me to my grave, 
and my son lying here ? " 

The following keen of an Irish mother over her dead son was 
written by Mrs. Hemans, in imitation of this peculiar style of 
lamentation : — 

** Darkly the cloud of night come rolling on ; 
Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair*d ton. 

8iient and dark. 
There is blood upon the threshi'ld 

Wh<'nce thy "tep went fortli at mom. 
Lik«* a darner'* in its flectne«s, 
Oh, my bright first-bom. 
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At the glad sound of that footstep, 

My heart within me smiled ; 
Thou wert hrought back all silent 

On thy bier, my child. 
Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on ; 
Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair*d son. 
Silent and dark. 

I thought to see thy children 

Laugh on me with thine eyefl ; 
But my sorrow's voice is lonely 

Where my life's-flower lies. 

" I shall go to sit beside thee, 
Thy kindred graves among ; 
I shall hear the tall grass whisper ; 

I shall hear it not long. 
Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on ; 
Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair'd son. 

Silent and dark. 

*■ * And I too shall find slumber 

With my lost one, in the earth ; 
Let none light up the ashes 
Again on our hearth. 

•* Let the roof go down, let silence 
On the home for ever fall. 
Where my boy lay cold, and heard not 

His lone mother's call. 
Darkly the cloud of night comes rolling on ; 
Darker is thy repose, my fair-hair'd son. 

Silent and dark. 

Wakes, and the customs attached to them, portray varied 
phases of life in long past ages, and the idiosyncrasies of the 
people are no where so well displayed as at these meetings, 
where tragedy and comedy, all that is stern and all that is 
humorous in Irish character, are displayed in unfettered freedom. 
Transition from deepest sorrow to mirth occurs with the greatest 
rapidity, so that there is melancholy in their mirth, and mirth 
in their melancholy. Great dramatic talent was displayed hy 
the actors of certain plays, games, and sports performed at these 
meetings. A peasant who saw, for tlie first time, a play at one 
of the Dublin theatres, said : *'l have now seen the great English 
actors, and heard plays in the English tongue, but poor and dull 
they seemed to mo, after the acting of our own people at the 
wakes and fairs ; for it is a truth the English cannot make us 
weep and laugh, as I have seen the crowds with us, when the 
players played and the poets recited their stories.'* 

At wakes, plays, games, or sports were in use, which ap[x?ar 
to have been essentially of pagan origin, and of such a character 
that, although at first tolerated, yet in more civilized days they 
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were suppressed. Tbe game usually first performed, tenued 
** Bout/' was joined in by men and women. Pagan influence 
and pagan modes of thought may be traced all through 
various plays, as, for example, in that of '* The Cow and the 
Bull." 

The play entitled **The Building of the Ship*' was divided 
into scenes or acts, severally entitled, ** Laying tlie Keel,'* 
** Placing the Stem and Stem Post," "Painting the Ship," 
"Erecting the Mast," and ** Launching," or "Drawing the 
Ship out of the Mud." 

In the first proceedings the laying down of the keel, several 
lads were place<l on their backs in line, on the floor. The 
hierophant, or master of the ceremonies, accompanied by his 
attendants, then walked on the row, tapping them pretty smartly 
with his wand or stick, to ascertain if the timber was sound. 

The stem and stem posts were then put into position by 
placing two young men at the end of the line in a sitting posture. 
11ie ribs and planking were then arrange<l. These consisted of a 
double line of young men, the first row lying, the second sitting. 
The Ixxly of the ship being completed, tlie master of the cere- 
monies, followed by one of his attendants, walked down on the 
line of legs representing the ribs, kicking and striking them to 
see that the timbers were sound, examining the rivets, and giving 
an opinion as to whether they were sound or not. 

When the inspection was finished, needless to say, after 
much severe practical joking, a huge bucket of dirty water and 
a mop were produced. The water was then poured over the 
performers, to represent the process of painting. 

In erecting the mast, one of the youngest of the lads was 
selected, placed in the centre of the ship as a mast, and gestures, 
expressions, and acts were used, proving that this part of the 
play was an undoubted relic of the most primitive times. 

In launching or drawing the ship out of the mud, the men 
engaged in the perfonnance actually presented themselves before 
the assembled companv in a state of nudity. It would be now 
difficult to obtain further details. Those here given were ex- 
tracted from old country-men, a little from one, and a little from 
the other, the fragments then pieced together. When inquiries 
were instituted of one informant regarding the ceremony of 
" erecting the mast," he looked surprised, and said, ** Lord, how 
did you know that ? it *s nearlv sixty years since I saw it, and 
sure the prie.stH won't let it be actea now.** The foregoing 
account of this play is corroborated by Lady Wilde in her 
description of Wake Games. 

The play entitled "The building of the fort" was filled 
with sarcasms on i-arioas Christiaji rites and customs. The 
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erectioa of one of these ancient strongholds most have been 
inaugurated by the tribe with great ceremony, and the play was 
evidently a relic of the time-honoured pagan anstom. 

When apace had been clecired in the centre of the room where 
the wake was held, the actors entered, wearing masks, tuad Emi- 
tastically attired, carrying long poles Foi' spcitr-i. |iliiii(-il <\.rxv, oc 
the arms, to represent shields, ainl wi>ut liiruufih llio fnnii of 
building a fort, tracing out the shajK.' with their spear-;. WhiUi 
thus engaged, a new set of actors, ul so miLsked and armed, repre- 
senting their enemies, appeared, and ii iteueral fight ensued, until 
a horn was sounded, when to save further bloodshed, it n-as pn>- 
posed that a single combat should Im arranged betwo<>ti tlio two 
leaders of thehostileforcea. After a well-sustained %litone comba- 
tant fell, as if mortally wounded, and nas immediately surrounded 
by women in cloaks, with the hoods dritwn oirer their heads, who 
keened over the fallen warrior, whilst a bard recited bin ox{>loits. 
and pipers played martial music. 

It was then suggested that the protitriite man was tint dead, 
and an herb-doctor, arrayed with white flowing beard, carrying 
a huge bundle of herbs, was led iu, and went through snodry 
strange incantations. The fallen man then ctuiie to Ufe. and wm 
carried off by his comrades with Rfaouts of triumph. This con- 
cluded the play — a very good epitome of »ncieut Irish life. 

It may be well to give typical examples of a restored stoov 
fortress, or casbel, as also of an earthen fort, the laying out ami 
building of whioli form the subject-matter of the walie-play just 
described. 

The prominent feature of the primitive architecture of the 
early inhabitants of Ireland is uniformity and simplicity of 
design ; the circle, sometimes slightly deviating into an oval, 
being characteristic of their villages, their camps, and their indi- 
vidual dwellings. Whether raised above the nurface or below it, 
the same architectural uniformity of shape is everywhere dis- 
played. Fig. 89 is a bird's-eye view of Dun Conor, one of the 
finest cashelR in the Aran group, as it would appear if restored. 
The innermost enclosure, or fort proper, is of a long oval form — 
227 feet by 1 15 — and the wall baH two faciiigs and a central core. 
The innermost wall is 7 feet thick, the interior core 3 feet 
6 inches, and the outer fece of an equal size ; the greater depth 
of the interior face was to allow for the weakening of the 
work by the different flights of steps taken out of its thickness. 
Thus a triple compacted wall waa formed 18 feet wide, and atill 
in places nearly 20 feet in height, with a considerable inwani 
slope or batter on both faces. The outer and inner compartment-^ 
of the wall rose, at the summit, si'veral feet above the central 
core, thus forming on either sidir a highly efficient bR-astwork. 
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On the north-eastern curve of the rampart is a semi -circular 
•enclosure, pierced on its eastern side by a doorway ; itd unusaal 
size suggests the idea that it was intended for the admission of 
cattle ; a smaller doorway led through the second wall. Upon 
the western side of the cashel no outworks were required, a pre- 
<;ipitous cliff answering all requirements for the protection of tlie 
hold. In the year 1889 many remains of bee-hive shaped hute. 
represented in the illustration, were to be seen within the inner 
enclosure. An array of narrow flagstones, in the form of a rode 
chevatix d€ /rise, originally encircled nearly the whole of the outer 
wall. 

Probably the most remarkable and typical remains of the rath 
class is the great work of Eathkeltain, close to Downpatrick, 
2100 feet in circumference, with three ramparts (flg. 90). The 
central mound (a usual feature) is 60 feet in height ; the principal 
rampart of the same elevation is in places 80 feet broad. Fig. 91 
is an ideal restoration of a rath after a study of this great earthen 
fortress, as well as other typical raths. 

'* Turning the spit'* and ''Selling the pig" are the desig- 
nations of two plays commonly acted at Irish wakes. ** The 
game of the Bope'* and that of "The Horse Fair*' appear 
to have been also favourite pastimes. The following descrip- 
tion of them was given by a peasant to Lady Wilde : " Two short 
ropes, made of hay, and twisted as hard as they can be made, are 
held by two men, standing on each side of a chair placed at some 
little distance from the corpse, lying in the coffin. Then a young 
man is led forward, who takes his seat on the chair, and they ask 
him who is his sweetheart. If he objects to tell them, they beat 
him till he names one of the girls present ; then he is aske<i 
would he like to kiss her, and they beat him till he answers yes. 
The girl is then led over and seated on the chair, whilst the lover 
kisses her ; but as he is beaten all the time with the rope, he 
makes the ceremony as brief as possible. The girl is then asked 
if she is content, and, sometimes, for fun, she tells them that the 
lover they gave her had no idea of a proper kiss at all, on which 
the young man is beaten again with ropes, till he cries out that 
he will try again. But the girl won't have him ; and so the same 
game goes on, till every young man in the room has been seated 
on the chair in succession, and every girl has been kissed." 

In the game of the ** Horse Fair," the hierophant, holding a 
brogue in his hand, ties a string of youngsters together as horses, 
and drives them round the circle, while another man drags them 
on by the rope, striking any who are restive with the brogue. 
A blacksmith and a horse-dealer examine the horses, and put 
them through their paces. Any short, stout young fellow is 
named the **Cob," another with long legs the ** Kace Horse," 
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a ^ood-natiired looking young man is the *• Pony/* and the 
horne -dealer then declares he must see them jump before he 
bids for them. ** Bo a great circle is made, a man InMug 
ill the centre, bent as in leap-frog, for them to leap over 
while the young girls sit round, and the best jumper is 
allowed Ihe privilege of choosing the maiden he likes best, and 
^riviu'^ her a salute. The young horses generally succeed in the 
jump, the reward is so attractive, though two men are never 
nllowed to kiss the same girl. Should one man fail in the jump, 
he is di'rid(Ml and beaten with brogues, and ordered to be sent for 
further training, and the smith is desired to see to his shoes. So 
he is laid Hat on the ground, while the smith examines his shoes, 
and Iteats the sole of the foot with a big stick to see if a nail is 
lorise. and wants to l>e ftistened : but then his sweetheart inter- 
venes, and he is let off, and even allowed to salute her as a recom- 
pense for all he has gone through.** 

A gentleman who had the opportunity of collecting accounts 
of many wanton orgies which disgraced wakes, particularly in the 
pioWnce of Munster, says : ** The highly obscene manner of the 
dance callcnl *Droghedy* is very objectionable. . . . Tradition 
also relates that females uw*d to perform on these occasions as 
^ell as men." 

A similarity to Irish wake orgies can be tnieed in the rites 
u»*iHl by many savage tril>e8 : for instance, in the Irish series of 
•• the Huilding of the Ship " and the games of some of the Indians 
commemonitive of the ** Hig Canoe.'* An early missionary 
re|)orted that he had experienced comparatively little difficulty in 
converting one of the tril)es of the Feejee Islanders to an wknow- 
leilgment of Christianily. but found it impossible to induce them 
to forego the obscenities enacted between death and the interment 
t)f the corjwe. This may Im? a mere coincidence, but at least it is 
a most nanarkable one. 

Sonu* mo<leni ** round games** in which young |KK)ple in 
ivery class of society indulge, were played at Irish wakes ; but it 
\> evident they were of comparatively modem introduction. 

The Church may have tolerate<l the acting c»f these plays, at 
certain seasons of the year, as she did the |H'rfonnance of sonu*- 
what similar burlesques elsewhere, or she may have anathe- 
matise<l the plays, or the actors who performed in them : b<» that 
as it may. Iier teachings were ridiculed to her face, up to a few 
years ago. by professing memljers of her fold ; and it is posnibh- 
that in many places thesi* plays are even yet acteil, but probably 
in a niodifie<l fonn. It is. however, right to state that in lat^r 
times the jx^asantry who practise<l them had **no idea of outra^jing 
propriety or religion in their {lerfomiance, holding an un(|uestioii- 
ing faith in the old traditions that such ohMTNanees were right 

Y 
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and proper at wakes, whilst under any other circumstances tibej 
would shrink with horror from such indelicate exhibitions/* 

Keels, with their other aliases, are ancient burial places, 
originally quite unconnected with Christian remains or associa- 
tions, and where still made use of, it is, as a rule, solely for the 
interment of suicides, unknown strangers, and unbaptized children. 
Suicides, as a matter of course, are by their own act (theologi- 
cally) deprived of a desirable hereafter. To the savage and un- 
cultured mind all unknown strangers are necessarily enemies. 
The first very young child that dies in a family should be carried 
to one of these burial places : if it be buried in consecrated 
ground, two others will follow it. Many of the peasantry believe 
that the souls of unbaptized children are blind and imprisoned 
within these keels, or within fairy raths, and that their souls ** go 
into naught." A somewhat similar idea is found in LongfellowV 
Evanffeline, where there is an allusion to — 

<<Tbe white Utiehe, the ghost of a child who, unchristenedt 
Died, and was doomed to haunt unseen the chambers of childreii.** 

Wherever an unbaptized child is buried there is a " stnj 
sod.** If you unintentionally step upon this particular spot al 
night you are kept wandering until sunrise. Even turning your 
coat and waistcoat inside out (the charm against fairy influence) 
is no safeguard ; when day breaks you will find yourself miles 
distant from home. The idea embodied in this superstition oocuri 
in a cure for a sick cow. You take the piece of turf on which tlie 
animal first treads when rising, hang it on the wall and the cow 
recovers. Bishop Corbet, in his Iter Bnreah', thus alludes to the 
supposed charm of turning the coat as a guard against fairy 
malice. 

* ' . . . William found 
A means for our deliverancf, * Turn your cloakos,' 
Quotli hee, * for Pucke is busy in tliese ojikos : 
If ever wee at Bos worth will h«» found, 
Then turn your eloakes, for this is fairy ground.' " 

It may be of use to benighted individuals to know that a sprig 
of furze or gorse, carried about the person, secures the wayfarer 
against straying on mountain or moorland. 

Tradition, together with the still existing superstitions of the 
l>easantry, and other facts already noticed, indicate that many of 
the keels were undoubtedly pagan cemeteries. Their preservation, 
in such numbers, is due to an undefined feeling of dread of some 
calamity should they be injured, yet no persuasion will induce 
the peasantry to bury their honoured dead within their precincts. 
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That the term keel must have been used by the old pagans to 
designate a cemetery may be inferred from many examples. In 
the county Cork an ancient burial place is styled Cealnadruath, 
the burial place of the Druids; the townland of Killamucky 
commemorates the burial place of a magical boar; the name 
cannot well signify the *' the church of the pig." Kilcro should 
not l)e translated '' the bloody church,'* nor should Kilmacat be 
rendered tlie " cat's church.** Killtemplan and Templenakilla do 
not mean *' the church of the church/' but *' the church of the 
keel or cemetery,'* and Kealkill and Kilkillan belong to the same 
claKH of nomenclature. 

A good specimen of a connecting link between the pagan 
keel with its old-world ceremonies and Christian rites is afifordeil 
by observances which were formerly practised at Ballyvourney, 
county Cork, at a keel or low earn, composed of stones and earth, 
evidently an ancient pagan cemetery. On the summit of the 
n)ound lay a buUan, with a circular cavity or basin, overshadowed 
with low-growing bushes on which hung rags of various colours, 
votive offerings of pilgrims who were accustomed to encircle the 
mound upon their knees in the course of the sun. Persons 
afflicted with bodily ailments resorted hither, esteeming earth 
from the mound and rain water from the bullan, to be speciiics 
for their complaints. It was also a great resort of cripples ; a 
regular array of sticks and crutches was deposited on the 
tumulus by professional mendicants who pretended to have been 
eured in order to enhance the reputation of the place, as large 
crowds upon patron days brought considerable sums into their 
jxickets. 

When a murder, or supposed murder, was perpetrated, it was 
cuHtomary in former times, as the funeral proceeded to the 
irmveyard, to carry the corpse to the house of the person 
sus|)ected of having committed the crime. It was laid down at 
the door, whilst the relatives of the dcMreased, dropping on their 
knees, gave vent lothedeepest imprecations, and invoked the wrath 
of offendeil heaven on the head of the suspected murderer (tig. 02). 
In cases where the crime was self-evident, the door was closed 
an<l the house abandoned, but if the accused had a sufficient 
following the intruders were repelled by physical force ; in cases 
where the crime was doubtful, or unjustly imputed, those thus 
visited came out of the house, and laying their right hand upon 
the corpse or coffin, invoked heaven to witness to the truth of 
their denial. 

The funeral is looke<l upon as a most important function. 
The aged petisant, incapacitated from labour, and able only to 
sit in the chinniey corner from morning till night, will in mind 
be busily (H*cu|)ie<l with all the details of his last journey. \\\ 
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mitiiy country di»triols, even iu the preBent day. about the n 
neigbbonrly feeling displayed amongst all classes of the oooi 
luunity iti abowu in attending funerals. Although the alleuduil 
has been unacquainted with the deceased, yet if he be a neigliboor. 
not to go to the funeral is considered a slight to the corpss. 

The couutrytnan's atubition for a "good ftinerftl" is nnbotandcd. 
and the aiTangements and expenditure on that occasion ax*-, tat 
hiB iHconie, princely, for n sum of money e<iual perhaps to tlitve 
years' rent, will be required to cover the priost'a fees, the cMt of 
rffreahinents tor friends and neighbours, and the hire of pro- 
feasional mourners, "Tbi; imposing funeral | 







rear often brought up by as many as fifty nianntod lusti, wiU not 
full 10 strike tlie visitor in a very forciulc way, and niiy OMtnal 
onlooker from whom ho may make inquiry, will be XanaA 
enormovisty pU'Used to give him n full account of the life and 
death of the departed, a full smnumry of his estimable (|nalitJi<«, 
audncomplete family history, into the bargahi, ■ Your rivunuiw,' 
said a messenger to the priest engaged iu preparation:* lor the 
approaching cortege. ' the brothor of the coriiso would bu plkisMl 
to h&ve a word wid ye,' \» truly Irish, illuslmlive of the pbtk- 
niount importance of the deceased on the occasion of his 
(uneral." 
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It 18 well to see ourselves as others see us, and the following? 
;,'raiphic description of a funeml in the island of Acliill observed, 
in the year 1H1)7, by an Englishman, presents a typical picture 
of the usual funeral procession in the wilds of Western Ireland: — 

** I saw a singular procession winding sinuously down the 
opposite cliff, and surely no stranger sight was ever seen within 
the botinds of the British Isles. Men and women on horseback 
(for the poorest i)easant owns a *garran'), the men attired in 
the conventional costume of the Irish high holiday, to wit, tall 
hats, breeches, and dress cut coats of thick frieze ; the women 
Ixarefoot as usual, but with feet well washed, the short red kirtle 
reiiching to the knee, the head and shoulders swathed in brilliant- 
coloured shawls, the man astride in front, the woman balancing 
herself sideways on the crupper, all riding bare-backed, all guid- 
ing their yellowish steeds by means of a bridle of plaited straw. 
Sometimes there were three on a horse, never less than two, and 
there might he fifty horses proceeding at a slow pace, accom- 
panied by some fifty women on foot. In the middle of the funeral 
train was one of the flat carts used in Connaught, with two short 
shafts for tilting purposes prominent behind, and on it the 
humble coffin of unplaned deal, with a sheet of paper — which 
may have borne the name and age of the deceased, with perhaps 
a prayer or two — tacke<l over the breast. The poorest Irish dis- 
play an inordinate affection for their dead, and in Achill the 
nearest relatives testify their love and respect by sitting on the 
coffin during its progress to the graveyard. On this occasion the 
poor widow who had lost her son by drowning in Blacksod Bay 
occupied this position, accompanied by her daughter, a good-look- 
ing girl of twenty years or so. ... On went the strange proces- 
sion of the long line of riders, with the tanned complexions of 
the women, their jet black hair, their naketl limbs dangUng on 
the horses flanks, and the bright colours of their attire, strongly 
remindful of Buffalo Bill's North American Indians, save that the 
Indian women wore moccasins. Here and there isolateil dwellers 
in villages lying off the route emerged on horseback, with the in- 
variable * (iod be with you ' in Irish, to which came the invariable 
reply, * God and the Virgin Ik? with you.* Now and then were 
M^w women seated by the diti^hes, and by washing their feet 
achieving, at a blow, the distinction of full dress. All were 
M|)eaking in Irish, mo<lulating their tones to a sympathetic 
cadence and incidentally showing the instinctive good bree<l- 
ing which must be credite<l to the race. . . . The way 
was long, but at last the cortege turned sharply to the right, 
towanls a hamlet on the mountain side. Somewhat short of it 
wai» a rudely-walled enclosure, without any chapel, lych-gate, or 
shelter of any kind, a wilderness of dense-growing nettles, among 
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wliich the bare-footed women walked and poshed their way wilk 
profound indifference to the stings, each lifting her voice in the 
Irish wail at the moment the coffin passed the graveyard wall. 
Echoing up the mountain, resounding over the lake hard by. 
never surely was heard a more fearsome chant. Beginning on a 
high note, the voices descended together in a sort of chromatie 
scale, not unlike the cry of the starling at certain seasons, the 
chorus numbering by this time at least a himdred women, whose 
lungs equalled tiieir enthusiasm, the men remaining silent, 
placing the coffin by the family grave, and waiting until pre- 
scriptive custom brought their turn to act. Presently the ' keen ' 
(fig. 98) subsided, and the crowd dispersed among the graves, many 
throwing themselves at full length among the nettles and clasping 
the poor mound in an agony of grief, kissinff it and calling in 
heart-broken accents to the dead, with many bitter tears. Mean- 
while two young fellows were digging the grave, the widow and 
her daughter sitting on the coffin a ^ard away, and watehing 
every stroke. . . . The mourners, having paid respect to the 
family graves, sat in rows and smoked twist tobacco from new 
pipes of very thick clay, a young fellow going round (to botii 
sexes) with a burning turif, brought from the neighbouring viUage^ 
between two sticks. The grave being ready, the depth less tlian 
two feet, the coffin was placed therein, and then the mother came 
forward, while the crowd surrounde<l her as critical spectators. 
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The Keen. From Mr, and Mrs. HhU's Irrlafui. 

Kneeling on the grass, and lookin<i: down upon the coffin, the 
poor widow broke into rapid ejaculations of anpjuish, clasping her 
hands, swaying to and fro, reconntinji; her boy's good (|nalities. 
hewailing his unhappy end, and expressing: her irrcnieiliaMe 
heart-break. Suddenly she threw herself full-len^^th into tlie 
grave, and clasping the coffin, fainted away. She was removtHi 
and water thrown upon her. upon which she recovered, and the 
daugliter came forward with a precisely similar programme, only 
stopping short of insensibility. Then the men shovelled in the 
earth, replaced the pieces of rock which marked the grave, and 
the procession returned to Dugort, the two chief mourners sitting 
on the cart, which closely resemhled a costernionger's barrow. 
There was no priest, nor any kind of religious ser\nce, save that 
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an old man, wlio acted as director of ceremonies, proposed at the 
close that all ' the boys * should stand up and say a silent prayer. 
He then sprinkled holy water from a lemonade bottle, and the 
funeral was over." 

It is very unlucky to dig a grave on a Monday, but having 
once commence<l, the grave-diggers must finish the work, no 
change of labourers being allowed. In one instance where the 
.sexton was taki^n ill no one could be induced to complete the 
grave, so he ha<l to rise from his sick bed and finish it himself. 

If a death should occur in a family the last, or last but one 
day of the year, special care is taken to dig tlie grave — at least 
partially — on the last day of December, and thus avoid opening 
a new grave and a new year together. 

According to Irish ms. authority many barbarities are to be 
met with in the tales relating to ancient warriors, who appear to 
have been addicted to an habitual savagery. An Irish warrior, 
when he killed his enemy, broke his skull, extracted his brains, 
mixed up the mass well, and working the compound into a ball 
carefully dried it in the sun, and afterwards produced it as a 
trophy of former valour, and a presage of future victory. '* Take 
out its brains therefrom,'* was Conall*8 speech to his attendant, 
who declared he could not carry Mesgegra's head, " and ply a 
Hword upon it, and bear the brain with me, and mix lime there- 
with, and make a ball thereof.** Such trophies are described as 
being the object of pride and contention among the chiefs, and 
Mesgegra's brain being captured from Conall by Cet, was hurled 
at Conor, and caused his death. The above-mentioned Mes- 
gegra. King of Leinster, was killed in single combat by Conal 
C'ema<'h, who cut ofif his head and laid it down on a stone, 
l^end records that the blood pouring from the cranium pierced 
the stone and Howe<l through it into the ground. The oblong 
limestone lK>ulder, of which this story is recounted, is a bullan 
of the usual type. On the cliffs of the mainland, opposite Tory 
Island, a similar story is told of the blood which gushed from 
Halor*s head. 

In the AnnaU of i'Ummttcnoituf it is stated that when Muir- 
chertach **of the leathern cloaks,** who lived in the middle of 
the tenth century, carried off the body of Cerbhall, King of 
Leinster, he causcHl a chess-board to be formed of his bones. 
Other instances of utilizing the osseous remains of a dead adver- 
sary were, in ancient times, not uncommon. \Ve have the 
practice recordcnl of warriors cutting off the point of the tongue 
by every man they slew and carrying it in their pouches. Carry- 
ing the hcails of the slain at their gri^^®* fir^t note<l by Btrabo 
and Diodorus Siculiis, is clearly implie<l in the tale called thi* 
** Siege of Howth.*' In the story of ** Echtra Nerai/* the hero 
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is said to have seen a heap of heads, cut off by the warriocs of 
the fort. This calls to mind the piles of heads described bj 
travellers as occurring at the entrance to the residences of AfiiosD 
chiefs. The Irish chiefs of olden day knew that if they fell ali^e 
into the hands of their enemies they were likely to be shortened 
of a head. Finn Mac CooFs celebrated wolf-hound, Bran, was, 
like his master, gifted in a remarkable degree with fore-knowledge 
of evil, and thus was enabled to give the chief many warnings 
and to guard him from danger. Once, when the Feni had 
suffered defeat. Bran showed the deepest dejection, and lying 
down at his master's feet, lifted up his head and howled, upon 
which Finn remarked : — '* It is likely, my dog, that our heads 
are in great danger this day.*' The decapitation of enemies, or 
of the corpses of those fallen in battle, appears to have becoi m 
usual custom in Ireland. In the year 862 ** one hundred heads 
of foreigners '* were exhibited to the victorious Irish chiefs. Two 
years later the Danes were defeated in Lough Foyle ; their heads 
were collected in presence of the king, *' and twelve score heads 
were reckoned before him " ; in the same year, when the men of 
Westmeath defeated the Connaught forces at Athlone, there was 
'* a slaughter of heads left behind." Giraldus Cambrensis men- 
tions that at the period of the Anglo-Norman invasion the Irish 
soldiery collected about two hundred of the heads of their fallen 
enemies, and piled them before Dermod, King of Ireland. In 
1896, an Anglo-Irish force was defeated and *' six score (of their 
heads) were carried for exhibition before 0' Toole." In reading 
the foregoing records one is irresistibly reminded of the scnlptnred 
representations of similar scenes on the ancient has rdufu of 
Assyria and of Egypt, where we see piles of heads of the slain 
placed before the conqueror, and the Royal scribes depicted 
taking an account of their number. It may be said that all this 
is mere documentary evidence, but material evidence corroborates 
these Mss. descriptions. In a sepulchral mound at Aylesbury- 
road, near Donnybrook, in the coimty Dublin (removed in 1870 
for building purposes) skulls were discovered in heaps, without 
other parts of human skeletons. There were several piles, all in 
an injured condition. The opinion the discoverers held was, that 
after being cut ofif, the heads were rolled about or treated with 
extreme violence, and the bones broken, previously to their being 
gathered into heaps. In one group, consisting of eight skulls. 
the facial bones were all smashed into fragments. The mound 
was probably of the eighth or ninth century at earliest. 

Careful perusal and analysis of the accounts of the best and 
most methodical explorations carried out by qualified observers 
of the interments of the former inhabitants of Ireland, throw a 
flood of light on the ideas regarding a future state held by tliest* 
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men of the eld. In addition to osseous human remains, ancient 
pagan cemeteries contain numerous bones of animals. These 
latter relics indicate that the obsequies of the dead were accom- 
panied by huge funeral feasts and cannibalistic orgies, an idea 
which receives confirmation from the fact that excavations, 
exhibiting perfect sections of pits sunk in the ground, are observ- 
able. These excavations were probably used to cook animal food, 
aecortiing to the well-known method in vogue amongst the ancient 
Irish. Many traces of fracture<l shells of crustacefe, of fish and 
bird bones, show that the viands were varied. Shells are also 
usually found in the cists with the dead. May not the presence 
of cockle or other shells in undoubte<l early Christian interments 
be a survival of this ancient custom, the shell-fish to be used as 
iiKxl by the tenants of the graves on their long journey. In most 
of thr early prehistoric graves opene<l in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, the Channel Islands, Normandy, and Brittany, limpet 
and such like shells are present in great numbers. It is stated 
that the natives of Ceylon do not consider an interment properly 
performed until a few sea-shells of a particular species have been 
cast into the grave. 

(juaintly-coloure<l pebbles, picked upon the banks of streams, 
were brought to their homes by the ancient cave-dwellers, as 
rharnis or curiosities, whilst sea-shells, perforated so as to fonn 
necklaces, must have been carried off from the shores of the 
Atlantic or of the Irish Channel. The ancient Irish had also a 
custom of burying white stones or lumps of quartz crystal with 
the dead ; these are by the peasantry of the North of Ireland 
.<4om(*tinies called ** Oodstones.*' In a cemetery of stone-lined 
graves, near the ancient burial-ground of Saul, county Down, it 
was remarkeil that in each grave there were several white pebbles. 
One cist examined by the writer at Bamasraghy, county Sligo, 
was literally fillcKl with pieces of angular-shaped white quartz, 
and similar fragments accompanied almost every interment in 
the Carrowmon* si*ries of rude stone monuments. A white stone 
was found recently in a primitive interment not far from Lame, 
<*ountv Antrim ; and manv other instances, too numerous to men- 
tion, could be given. These white water-worn pebbles, or quartz 
stones, serve to identify the human remains as belonging to a 
very ancient |KTiod of sepulture. The custom, although common, 
lias l)tH?n little noticed by explon»rs. At the bottom of one of 
the cists in the celebrated pagan cemetery of Ballon Hill, county 
(arlow, a funeral urn was found inverted, and l)eneath it. place<l 
in a triangular position, were three small, smooth pebbles, 
surrounded by a few pieces of bunied stones : one was whit<', 
one black, and the third was of a greenish tinge. 

White quartz stones have also been found in the Hebrides 
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in primitive interments^ and in chambers in tb^ interior of < 
They have been observed in various old British tombs, and alao 
within the sacred circle on the Isle of Man — a circle which from 
time immemorial has been held in reverence. In most of the old 
tombs excavated in the neighbourhood of Dundee these pebUes 
were also found. An examination of a **Pict's Honsa,'* at 
Kettlebum, in Caithness, Scotland, demonstrated that smoolh 
stones of various shapes and sizes, such as might be picked up 
on the sea-shore, were found in several of the chambers among 
the ashes. The custom of burying white water- worn stones or 
pieces of fractured quartz or crystals may have been practised 
contemporaneously in Scotland and Ireland. The smooth, white, 
clean, and polished stones were probably to the ancient pagan 
mind emblematic of some reb'gious idea. 

Pieces of pure rock-crystal, found in the Auvergne Mountains 
in France, were brought to the rock-shelters of Les Eyzies by ttie 
ancient cave-dwellers, probably as charms or on account of their 
sparkle. With the aborigines of Australia in the present day ttie 
possession of some such crystal is essential to the vocation of a 
medicine man, and quartz crystals are also regarded by tbe 
Apache Indians as *' good medicine.*' With some of the people 
of India a white pebble of a certain size is reckoned a god of the 
highest class. 

On the north side of Lough Neagh there is a holy well, still 
believed to have great power and sanctity. Yellow crystals are 
found in great abundance in the vicinity ; these the ooantrj 
people believe grow on Midsummer's Eve, like mushrooms, in one 
niglit. The crystals must be gathered whilst certain rhymes are 
recited ; they then possess the power of avertin<i: evil, and bring 
luck and prosperity to the household. They are found scattered 
within an area of about two miles round the well, and in the 
crannies of tlie rocks. One of the most depraved of all races, 
the now extinct Tasmanians, believed that stones, especially 
certain kinds of quartz crystals, could be used as niediuius, or as 
means of communication with spirits, with the dead, or with 
living persons at a distance. On the Continent it was customary, 
in early times, to deposit crystal balls in urns in sepulchres. 

On the island of Inniskea, as well as in the Mullet, it is cus- 
tomary to decorate the graves with large white pebbles. It is 
considered extremely unlucky to remove tliem ; for everything 
deposited with the dead is held sacred. The old Romans regarded 
one who w^ould rob the dead as the lowest of the low, and as so 
degraded that he w^ould even '* snatch victuals from the flames 
of the funeral pile." 

Near Inverary, it is the custom anion*!: the fisher- folk, and 
has been so within the memory of tlio oldest, to place little wbiw 
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stones or pebbles on the graves of their friends. No reason is 
now given for the practice. 

In a description of Abyssinia, by J. Theodore Bent, it i» 
state<1, that a place called Bogas possesses a striking and highly 
int^^resting peculiarity in its nnmerous black and white tombs. 
** The approach to Keren is a perfect Appian Way of this curious 
form of sepulture. When a man dies they build a round wall of 
black stones over his grave ; here they sacrifice goats, put food 
for the dead, and perform their wails over the departed. If the 
occupant of the tomb has died a natural death, they, in the 
course of the year, pile up heaps of white quartz in the form of a 
native hut ; if he has died of the vendetta, or any other unnatural 
death, they put only black stones over him. One nest of graves 
we saw consisted of seventy -two tombs, round the big white 
grave of the head of the family; three only of these tombs were 
black, but in other groups the proportion was much larger." 

Amongst the Manxmen it is considered to be unlucky to have 
a white stone in a fishing boat, even in the ballast. No expla- 
nation is given ; but there can be no doubt as to the fact of the 
hU|)erstition. It may be illustrated from the case of a gentleman 
who went out with some fishermen several days in succession. 
Thev chanced each time to be unsuccessful, and therefore the 
men bestowcnl on their Jonah the nickname of Clagh Vane, or 
** White Stone." 

In the present day, if a person in the Orkney or Shetland 
Islands is supposed to have been aflfected by the ** Evil Kye,** he 
is cured by having administered to him wati^r, both externally 
and internally, into which have been dropped charms supposed 
to possess magical power. As a rule these are pebbles of different 
colours gatliere<l from the sea-shore. The chann is considered 
nir>Mt potent when one stone is white, another black, the remain- 
der Ix'ing red, olive, or of greenish tint. This clue may, to some 
ext4>nt, U' deemed explanatory of the deposition of pebbles, of 
various colours, in ancient pagan graves. White, black, green, 
reildish. and variegated coloured stones, of oval shapes, were 
found bv the writer in intennents in the Carrowmon* series of 
rude stone monuments near the town of Sligo. 

In the present day the peasantry still believe that a cure for 
hip disease is to lake three green stores, picke<l in silence between 
the period of midnight and sunrise from the lM*d of a running 
brook ; each stone is then rubbe<i several times up and do>vn on 
the naked limb, from hip to lieel, while an Irish rhyme is 
npeated, of which the following is a free translation :- 

•• Wf»ar nwiiy. wrarnway, 
Thrn* you »hall not stay. 
(Vufl iMiin. awny. away! '* 
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On this subject A. W. Buckland remarks, that *' am(nig the 
most ancient nations and the semi-civilized barbarians of oor own 
day, green stones seem to have been more highly prised than 
those of any other colour.*' 

Black stones are also still used as charms, particalarly for 
curing the mumps ; the form gone through is the same as in the 
foregoing ceremony with green stones. Sir E. Tennant describes 
certain stones, black in colour and polished, used in Geylon for 
the cure of wounds ; and a similar property is ascribed in Ireland 
to the ancient stone spindle whorls called " Fairy mill-stones.'* 

The custom of placing these rounded or oval stones with the 
dead survived into Christian times. When the grave of St.Brecau, 
in Aran, was opened, there were found, beneath a large nninscribed 
flagstone, a number of rounded stones, averaging abont nine 
inches in diameter, evidently picked up and brought to the sainfs 
last resting place from the adjacent strand. One of these beMrs 
an inscription in Irish characters. 

Shakespeare seems to have been well acquainted with the 
ancient rite of the deposition of stones with the dead ; for in the 
play of Hamlet he makes the priest to say, when attending the 
body of Ophelia to the grave : — 

** Her death was doubtful ; 



She should in ground unsanctilied have lodged 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her.** 

This means that in case of supposed self-destruction, the 
corpse being deemed unworthy of the rites of the Catholic Church, 
pagan obser\'ances should suffice. Some excellent examples of 
this ancient peculiarity of sepulture were observable in the town- 
land of Carrownagark, parish of Tawna^^h, county Sligo. An 
esker, or hill, composed seemingly only of good gravel and sand, 
had been utilized as a gravel-pit. The upper surface of the soil, 
apparently not eighteen inches in depth, was thickly studded 
with human and animal bones ; the excavations made for sand 
and gravel giving a perfect section of this interesting keel. 
About one foot under the surface sod two human skulls were 
observed ; over one lay a hammer-stone, formed of sandstone, 
and over the other lay a flint flake and several pieces of charcoal. 
This custom of depositing certain kinds of stones with the deatl 
lasted until well on in the present century ; for Carleton, who 
drew from real life his character-sketches for Traits and Stonr:^ 
of the Irish Peasantry, recounts, in one of the tales, how, on 
placing the body in a coffin, two ** pebbles from Lough Derg ** 
were deposited ** on the breast of the corpse." The early mission- 
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aries may have thrown an air of Christianity around this curious 
riti* by quoting to their converts the passage in Rev. ii. 17 : — 
** To him that overcometh will I give ... a white stone, and in 
the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth saving he 
that receiveth it *'; however, the symbolism of a white stone, as 
representing happiness, or a happy day, is widely spread. 

A white stone was of old the mark of good fortune. By it 
the Greeks gave sentence of acquittal. The victor at the games 
n*ceived one, which entitled him to food at the public expense. 
The white stone of the Scripture admits the guest to the 
hfavenly feast. 

The theory has often been advanced that because osseous 
human remains decay under certain circumstances with com- 
parative rapidity, that therefore the traces of man found in the 
rude stone monuments of Ireland can be of no great antiquity. 
rn<ler certain conditions, however, the large bones of man and 
of other mammalia are comparatively indestructible. Animal 
mutter is stated to be abundant in the bones of Egyptian mum- 
mies known to l)e upwards of 8000 years old. Buckland made 
s4Mip from the bones of the extinct British cave hyena, and jelly 
lias l^een extracte<l from those of the Ohio mammoth. An edible 
jelly was extracted from bones of the Kleyhan primuienixu^ and a 
strong paste made from those of ( 'r»u» npeloeus ; bones of the 
mastodon, found in New York in 1B45, still contained nearly 80 
per cent, of animal matter ; from these it would have been quite 
easy to have prepared an antediluvian brotli, a ** real soup of 
pre-.Vdamite gelatine," and this eccentric idea was actually 
carried to a practical conclusion by a meeting of (tenuan natur- 
alists at Tubingen, who partook of a soup of mammoth gelatine. 
Ikmes committed to the ground will be preserve<l, or perish, in 
accordance with natural laws ; it may, however, be fairly 
assumed that the exclusion of water is a special requisite for pre- 
servation. 

Human skeletons are in Ireland sometimes found buried in a 
sitting posture ; it is alleged that this was the position assumed 
by primitive man for repose, and some writers go so far as to 
state that ** he had muscles developed specially for this purpose.** 
In a cist at Tullydruid, county Tyrone, a skeleton was discovered 
in a sitting attitude, an urn at the knees and the head tumnl 
towards the east. Another skeleton was in such gocxl pr(*sc*r\'a- 
tion that it was with the greatest difficulty some zealous members 
of the Royal Irish C^onstabulary were dissuailed fn>m sending for 
the coroner to hold an inquest on the remains of the decease^l. 
who had '* shufiled off this mortal coil** some thousand vears 
ago. 

In the county Meath a skeleton was discovere<l buried in an 
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upright position in a tumulus. This singular mode of intermenl 
is noticed in Irish mss. One old warrior was buried within the 
ramparts of his fortress, armed for battle. King Laoghaize wis 
interred in a similar manner at Tara. Eoghan Bell, king ol 
Oonnaught, slain in 587, was buried on the banks of the river 
Sligo, erect, weapon in hand, and his face to the foe. Till quite 
latdiy it was customary for the dead of one fieunily in the ooantj 
Sligo to be buried in an upright posture. 

In committing to the ground the remains of their dead, the 
<iustoms of the aborigines appear to have varied. After the dis- 
continuance of a probably universal, or almost universal state of 
<^annibalism, and when it had become merely ceremonial or 
sporadic, interments were at first carnal. Then cremation appears 
4)0 have obtained, and again, later, carnal interments jnedomi- 
nated. Of course there is confusion, and a commingling as one 
<;ustom lingers on and overlaps the other, but such, it is believed 
by the writer, was the succession of funeral customs. 

A good example of the transition from carnal interment to 
cremation is afforded in the examination of the cam of Clogfa- 
manty, in the county Kilkenny. It had been originally of 
<K)nsiderable height, with an average diameter of seventy feet, 
but the central and other cists had been denuded by the covering 
material having been removed for various purposes. The central 
chamber was large, and contained two almost perfect uncalcined 
skeletons. In the course of time new customs obtained ; the 
dead were burned, portion only of the bones of the skeletcm 
collected and placed m fictile vessels, and the old burial place was 
still used by the people practising cremation, the calcine«l 
remains being deposited in small chambers in the already exist- 
ing earn. 

Amongst a number of old pagan sepulchres examined in the 
county Sligo was one in which the remains of numerous skeletons, 
some evidently burned, others exhibiting no trace of lire, were 
piled on the floor of a cist that occupied the centre of a cam. 
An idea may be formed of the miignitude of the cist when one of 
the stones which formed the side was sixteen feet in len<2rth and 
six feet in breadth. In this chamber six different human inter- 
ments were found, occupying the eastern and western ends, the 
centre part being unoccupied. The bones were collecteil into 
heaps that rested upon the freestone flags which formed the 
bottom or floor of the tomb. The large bones, such as those of 
the arms, legs, and thighs, covered the half-calcineil remains of 
the smaller ones, and the skull surmounted the little pyramid 
thus formed. Kound the margin of each heap were a 4uantitv 
of the bones of birds and some of the lower mammalia, toj^etheV 
with a number of small shells. Kiich of these six intonnents 
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was diHtinct, and surrounded by small freestone Hags, No 
weapon or ornament was discovered. 

In a tumulus near *' Gibbet Rath/' on the Curragh of Kildare, 
there wan found, in a small cist, a large cinerary urn, about two 
feet in diameter, composed of half-burned pottery, and in it were 
de|)osite{l portions of a human skeleton comprising fragments of 
the skull and some teeth. In the course of subsequent explora- 
tions another urn was discovered in a neighbouring mound, and, 
about three feet beneath the summit of another tumulus, a cist 
was found nearly eight feet long, in which lay four or five uncal- 
cined skeletons. In other interments portions only of the bodies 
seem to have been originally committed to the tomb ; thus it will 
be perceive<l that in this area, which appears to have been care- 
fidly examined, almost every description of interment was 
practise<l by the old occupants of the land. 

In an ancient sepulchral chamber at Ballynahatty, county 
Down, situated in a field almost adjoining the great circular 
embankment known as the '* Giant's Ring,'* three methods of 
inti-rment, all contemporaneously practised, were observed — 
Cremation with urn burial ; cremation without urn burial ; and 
the entombment of unbumt portions of the dismembered body: — 

''Amongst the burnt bones contained both in the unis and the 
recessc\s were numerous fragments of skulls, clearly proving that 
the unbumt crania could not possibly have l)een portions of 
the individuals by whose burnt remains they were surrounded. 
From the |K)sition occupied by three undisturbed lower jaws, the 
beads had evidently been deposited upon their bases, with their 
fac(*s towards the west, no portion whatever of the trunk having 
been deposited with them " (see page 290). 

A good example of a mixed interment occurre<l in one of the 
cists of tlie Carrowmore series of mde stone monuments near the 
town of Sligo. An uncalcined interment had been made over 
incinerat«*<l remains. At the lowest level of the side-stones of 
the cist, a floor or flagging of calpy limestone slabs was found. 
It was on this, which overlay the undisturbed *' till," that the 
body or bodies of the primary interment had been originally cre- 
mated, portions of the floor showing marks of fire, and semi- 
burnt wood was found intact, with Uie layer of calcined bones 
above. It was plainly evident, from tlie floors and burnt bones 
f'Xtending in '* pockets " under the side-stones of the cist, that 
the latter ha<l l>een constructed over the funeral pyre, that the 
calcined remains were the primary interment, and that they had 
not been place<l within an already completed chamber, differing 
in this res|)ect from the intennents at a tumulus at Dysart, where 
the cists were first finished, and the fire lighted on the covering 
iilabs. Although the soil and debris in the Carrowmore cist 
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were carefully excavated and sifted, no flint implements, oma 
ments, or traces of flctilia were observable. The exploratioii 
seems to throw great light on the manner in which these primi- 
tive '' cremationists *' burnt — at any rate in some instances — 
their dead. The word cremation is apt to convey to the mind an 
idea of swift and complete destruction of a body by fire. By 
some modern methods an ordinary-sized corpse can be rednced to 
a few pounds of ashes in a very few minutes, but the primitive 
method of placing the body on a pile of wood was necessarily 
often lengthy and imperfect in its results. Bones, thus roughly 
cremated, present curious crack-like marks or nicks, the effect — a 
mechanical one — of unequal contraction of the bone in cooling. 
They cannot be marks of scraping, for they are, almost without 
exception, transverse, whilst scrapes, if intended to strip the 
bone, would be longitudinal ; they also, in many instances, extend 
through the entire thickness of the bones, show on the interior of 
the medullary canal, and are also found on pieces of the flat 
bones of the skull. To give prominence to such an apparently 
trivial detail is necessary, for a superficial observer might, on 
observing the cracks in calcined bones, arrive at the conclusion 
that they were marks of cannibalistic origin. 

Amongst the animal osseous remains found by W.J. Knowles 
amidst the sites of primitive huts, believed to belong to the 
Stone Age, at Whitepark Bay, county Antrim, were haman 
bones; but whether these thus scattered about, in con junction with 
those of animals, indicated that the people of the littoral were, in 
general, cannibals is a question not yet positively decided. In the 
stations, rock -shelters, and cave-refuges of the Continent, amongst 
the split bones of the larger animals fractured to extract the 
marrow, a sufficient number of human bones have been found to 
prove that Palaeolithic, or rude-flint using man, was, if not 
universally, still sporadically a cannibal. In several instances 
these bones, including those of women and children, have been 
discovered in great quantities, charred by fire, evidently the traces 
of cannibalistic orgies. While traces of cannibalism are frequent 
in the late polished Stone period they necessarily become fainter 
in the early rude Stone Age, />a;7 pas^u with tbe diminution of 
human osseous remains. 

In the cave of Ballynamintra fragments of human bones were 
mixed with rude stone implements and animal osseous remains. 
During the exploration of one of the Knockmore caves in Fer- 
managh, a quantity of apparently purposely fractured and broken 
bones were found, many having been subjected lo the action of 
fire. When submitted to the inspection of Professors Hau^hton 
and Macalistei' several of these fragments were pronounce<l to be 
remains of bunuin skeletons. The discovery favours the hvpo- 
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ibeeis that, at one period of its iiistory, the cave was occupied by 
a tribe of cannibals. 

An urn discovered in a barrow at Topping, near Larue, 
county Antrim, contained imperfectly burned human bones, 
apparently much broken and split by force before being charred. 

In presumably early, as well as in late, carnal interments, 
several instances occur in which stone or bronze weapons have 
been discovered embedded in human crania ; a bronze spear- 
head was, in the year 1814, found near Kilkenny, driven into 
a human skull, part of the weapon being broken off, apparently 
by the force of the blow. This, of course, only proves that the 
<lefunct met his death by violence ; but agahi, in many instances 
tlie long bones of the leg, and other parts of human skeletons, 
are found with clearly marked longitudinal fractures, which, 
when observed in osseous remains in the refuse- heaps of craimogs 
or lake-dwellings, have occasioned archaeologists to pronounce 
without hesitation the venlict that these animal bones had been 
fractured for the purpose of facilitating the extraction of the 
marrow. 

In general, the space in which human remains are found is 
too limited to have contained even one adult body in an unmuti- 
lated condition, whilst traces of several are often recognizable. 

In some instances, whilst the crania were present, the re- 
mainder of the skeletons was missing. On the subject of the 
position of the bones, when found in xitu in an obviously hitherto 
undisturbed s(>pulchral chamber, a surgeon who examined them 
Htated that they were placed there subsequent to the removal of 
the flesh and other investing media. 

The only way to account for this is, that the Inxly or bodies 
wt»re dissevered and packe<l within the very limite<l space. Again, 
it is a fact that, in many cases, no traces of the jaw bones or of the 
U'vih were to be seen, although teeth are known to be the most 
enduring portion of the human frame, but otherwise the crania 
were comparatively perfect. 

** The absence of the lower jaw," remarks W. C. Borlascs 
'* has been frec^uently remarked in the case of Irish skulls from 
cists in tumuli. That the sacrifices of human beings (infants 
when a good har\'est was required and famine to be averted, and 
prisoners of war, malefactors, and strangers when the war god 
or the national deity was to be specially honoured or appeased) 
t(Mik place throughout the whole of north -w(>sti'ru Kuro{x*, in 
Ireland, in Britain, in Scandinavia, in Germuny, and in (iaul 
w«* have ample testimony, not from classical sources alone, but 
fn>m the traditions which mediaeval writers have rescue<l from 
the past.*' 

In a sepulchral mound o[)eneil in the neighbourhood of 

z 
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Portaferry, there was a central chamber, about six feet long, 
formed by eight very large upright stones, a large flagstone 
forming the floor^ on which !ay a heap, a foot in thickness, oif 
black mould and human bones, consisting of fragments of ribs, 
vertebrae, ends of the long bones, pieces of the aknll and joints 
of the fingers of a full-grown person, together with several bone^ 
of a very young child. None of these had been subjected to the 
action of fire, but there were several fragments of incinerated or 
calcined bone, also human. Either these latter were portion of 
the same bodies burned, or they belonged to an individual sacri- 
ficed to the manes of the person whose grave this was. The 
latter is the more probable, from the circumstances under which 
similar remains have been discovered in other localities. There 
were no urns, weapons, or ornaments. 

A dozen tmnuli which lay in a small area on the Gurragh of 
Kildare were opened, and in every instance large quantities of 
human bones were found, in most cases giving the idea of legs, 
arms, and skulls having been thrown in promiscuously. Examples 
of fragmentary human interments were discovered in the cham- 
bers of a earn on the slopes of Topped Mountain, in the oonntv 
Fermanagh, which had, until recently, been covered by a thicK 
growth of peat. 

The opening of a tumulus at Dysert, county Meath, resulted 
in the discovery of two chambers, containing each an anbocned 
human skeleton. On the covering stone of one of the chambers 
there were uncalcined, or slightly calcined, human remains^ with 
others fully calcined superimposed. One of these deposits con- 
sisted of the skeleton of a youth scarcely more than twelve years 
old. The chamber was completely surrounded with a mixture of 
clay, ashes, and sandstone blocks, partly disintegrated by the 
action of intense heat. It would appear as if the chamber was 
first constructed, the bodies then deposited in it, the covering flag 
imposed, and the funeral pyre erected over it, the victims inuno- 
lated, their corpses then placed upon it, the torches applied, and 
the fearful rites of pagan sepulture consummated. The victims 
having been consumed, the fragments of their bones were col- 
lected and deposited on the cover of the chamber ; the ashes of 
the pyre were then heaped upon the cists, the boulders over ii, 
and lastly, the outer covering of clay over all. The supposed 
order of the rites observed at the deposition of the skeletons con- 
tained in the chambers, and of the immolation of the victims over 
the cists, is corroborated by the baked appearance of the top of 
the skulls of the tenants of the tomb. As the skulls are the onlv 
osseous remains enclosed in the chambers which show marks of 
having been subjected to heat, and as the upper portions of the 
crania must, from the sitting posture of the skeletons, have come 
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into almost iinnieiliate contact with the covering flagetone over 
which the funeral pyre was burning, the conchision aa to the pro- 
ce.sH purxued becomes in this case a certainty. 

From many well authenticated excavations of pronously undis- 
turbod intermenla, in which no trac«s of creinalion were apparent, 
il iu evidently physically impossible that the chamber which 
contained some few bone.f of well differentiated human skele- 
tons, could possibly have received even ont corpse entire. The 
bones must either have been the remains of victims immolated 
during the celebration o( sepulchral rites, or relics of warriors 
slain in battle, burie<l, and subsequently disinterred for final 
repose in the sepulchres of their ancestors ; but this latter theory 
would not account for tlie frequent recurrence of longitudinally 
fractured bones with medullary canals, nor for the great deficiency 
in the osseous framework of Uie tenants of the tomb. 




>t Ihv purpoar vt 



The prehistoric Uriton, like his nei|;lil)our the prehistoric 
Irishman, had no objection to human flesh ; on the contrary, 
there is conclusive evidence to show that human beings, with the 
animals, fonued portion of his everyday fooil. In u lake -dwelling, 
of the rude Htone Age. discovered recently at Hraintree, human 
skntls, split to extract the brains, and human bones, split from 
end to end by artificial means for extraction of the marrow, were 
discovered imbedded in the former lake itcd, intermixed with 
those of oxen and other animals, which hud undergone similar 
treatment <fi){. IMi. 

Treating of a Inur [M>riod. Moore, in his Uinut^ <if IrtUimi, 
remarks that " in the ill reputt.* of the ancient Irish forci\-Uization, 
their neighlM>urs, the llritons, equally shareil : and the same 
charges uf incest, cunimuntty of wives, and otlier such abomin- 
ations, which we find alleged against tlie Irish, are brought also 
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againsli the natives of Britain by GsBsar and Dion Cassias. . • . 
In referring to the charges of these two historians against the 
Britons, Whitaker says, * the accusation is too surely as just as it 
is scandalous.' In a sermon of St. Ghrysostom, quoted by 
Camden, that Father exclaims : ' How often in Britain did men 
eat the flesh of their own kind.* *' 

Whilst comparatively modem native writers state that ancient 
Erin was a highly civilized, cultured, and homogeneous nation, 
classic writers state — and in this they are corroborated by material 
evidence — that it was peopled by tribes of cannibals. When such 
a divergence of opinion arises, is it not the most straightforward 
course to appeal to the traces left by the primitive inhabitants to 
guide us to a right decision ? If a man, in those distant ages, 
ate his enemy, his neighbour, or his friend, he did so without 
having before him the fear that, at a remote period, some anti- 
quary would be investigating the disjecta membra of bis feast; 
whilst, if it be thought that a slur is cast on the Irish by the 
suggestion of an early prevalent cannibalism, it should satisfy 
the national pride to know that the dwellers in Caledonia and 
Albion, and indeed it may be said almost all primitive tribes, 
were originally in a similar state of savagery. 

It may be regarded as an undisputable fact that cannibal rites 
were practised in portions of Ireland and of the British Islands 
down to comparatively historic times ; that savagery did not die 
out in every locality ; but that, judged by folklore and arcb»o- 
logical evidence, there remained, here and there, restricted igreas 
of unmitigated barbarism, hideous ulcers but half concealed 
beneath the fair surface which the pseudo-historians of early 
times present to our gaze. 

The origin of Grecian civilization was quite as rude as that of 
the Irish or of the British ; for, if we are to credit early tradition, 
the first inhabitants of Greece dwelt only in caves, whilst, durinsr 
the period of internecine feuds, the vanquished were devoured hj- 
the victors. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GODS, GODDESSES, GHOSTS AND GOBLINS. 

.Survival of older Faiths than ChristiAiuty — Distinct traces of Pnganitni still ti> 
l»o found — Religion commenced with the worship of Fetishea — Rose to a 
Polytheistic Hierarchj — For a lengthened period there existed an un- 
defined l>orderland between Paganism and Christianity — Reactions against 
Christianity— Memory of the Gods of ancient Erin rery indistinct — Lir, 
ilie Sea God— Nudd, or Neit, the War God — Dianket, the Medicine God — 
Dngda, the Fire God — All deified mortals — The Goddesses of ancient Erin — 
Now styled Hags — Meaning of the term — They frequent *' Hag*s Beds ** 
and ** Uermod and Grania's Beds** — These monuments associated with 
Aphrodisiac customs— I^egends relating to them — The White-robed Pagan 
•Hag**— The Black-robed Christian •* Hag '•— Aynia— Bar, the War 
Goddess, equates with the Gaulish Ana, or Cybele, the Valkyria of the 
Norse, the Bellona of the Latins — Her three sisters — Neman, Morrigan, 
and Macha — Wivea of Nudd, the War God, i.e., the Three Furiea — Vera, 
Eevil. Una— The Banshee (a generic terra)— an aristocratic spirit — Cleena, 
a free and easy spirit— Ix)calitie« named after ** Hags ** — They erect Rude 
Stone Monuments in a single night— Grian — Grana — Muma — The water 
sprite or demon — The water serpent or pistt — Aquatic horaee — Gigantic 
Kels — An '* Irish Cronidile *' — Disease considered the work of demons- 
Anecdotes regarding this— Deities of one period become the demons of 
another — All these malignant beings degeoermted representatires of the 
Goddesses of the ancient Irish. 

The presence, in our midst, of survivals of an older faith than 
Chri8tianity is not readily grasped. Is not the liistorian of 
ancient Erin as much concerned with the faiths professed by the 
colder inhabitants as with the hiHtory of the various races who 
have successively occupied the country ? Survivals of what we, 
in our pride, designate as "pagan superstitions '* are in reality 
ri*hgious ; they are fossilized fragments of the faiths of primitive 
|HK)ples. All through the two ages, the* remote and the present 
often treati*d by superficial observers as differing in almost 
all essentials — there is a weU defined, underlying and indiviKible 
unit^ pervading the entire period, which modern research is 
making every day more and more apparent, for we now rightly 
regard '* the present as the ohild of Uie past and as tlie parent of 
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the future." The root ideas in most primitive religions 
to be practically identical, yet the forms they assume 
greatly, according to the epoch in which they develop, and 
country, climate, and moral characteristics are important fiidora 
in moulding their growth. When popular superstitions are 
analysed a singular degree of uniformity is traceable in tbai 
realm of the ideal world where most diversity might be expeeted, 
and we find races, separated b^ the ocean, united in their de- 
lusions. It would appear as if primitive mythology had not 
spread from nation to nation, but that all have derived their 
belief from some very primitive root-idea, as supernatural beii^s, 
which owe their existence only to the imagination, betray, in 
every climate and in every age, so close an affinity to one 
another that it is scarcely possible to avoid admitting that Xbt 
workings of the human mind, in separate and distinct peoples, 
had a predominant share in giving them their characteristics. 
Civilize^ and savage peoples alike divide souls into distinct parts. 
Throughout Asia, Africa, and America there is a belief in the 
transmigration of souls into animals, plants, and other objects, 
and in the general conception of the world as a living animal, 
with all the tendencies ascribed to it by Plato. Many savage 
tribes believe that their souls ascend to the stars and abide there, 
and almost all savages believe firmly in the demoniac possession 
of madmen and of the sick which has led to what may be styled 
a "diabolic pathology." ' 

A theory frequently advanced is that the religious ideas of 
man began by the worship of special fetishes, whether elements 
or material objects, that these fetishes gradually coalesced into 
comprehensive types, then into polytheistic hierarchies, finally, 
in a few instances, a vague conception arose that there might be 
but one ruling power. Thus we should commence our examina- 
tion of the traces of the ancient beliefs of the Irish by studying 
fetishism, but it may be clearer to the reader to start the inquiry 
fi'om the highest point attained in Ireland, namely, a very loosely 
bound polytheistic hierarchy, and essay to discover from what 
depths the aborigines had ascended in their search after the 
Infinite, for the intellectual worth of a people is demoui-trated in 
its mythical products, in the quality and greatness of its beliefs, 
and in their development into more rational notions. 

Old pagan observances are being rapidly obliterated by social 
progress and the grim utilitarianism of modern times. The 
plains through which, as ancient tradition avers, Finn MacCool 
pursued the flying chase are now traversed by the locomotive, for 
the march of improvement is imperious, nay, at times ruthless, 
and everything has to go down before the destruction which it 
regards as necessary to progress ; but the conception of what is 
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really necessary is now becoming more defined, and a greater n*- 
^ard is growing up as to the honour due to ancient land -marks, 
whether material or literary. 

Studying the changes now going on throughout the length 
and breadth of our land may be likened to viewing the effects 
l>r«)duced by magic lantern slides, where the receding picture 
i)lends strangely with the features of the oncoming scene. 
The quaint old elements of society are fading even as we gaze on 
the screen, and are being obliterated by the new scene. Much 
that we now see will soon have disappeared ; that which the 
lapse of centuries failed to effect, education is now accomplishing 
HO rapidly, that, ere long, the last faint traces of the olden times 
will have entirely vanished from the canvas. 

Many singular customs of the Irish peasantry are but faint 
reflected lights of the old past, for, although the Christian mis- 
sionaries did their utmost, according to their light, to stamp out 
paganism, there remained in the hearts of the people a deeply- 
rooted fondness for the form of worship in which they had been 
brought up. It was the religion of their forefathers, and despite 
the popular idea of the rapid conversion of the island to 
Christianity by St. Patrick, yet in almost every district there 
must have remained some few who clung, with tenacity, to the 
old tenets, and handed them down from generation to generation 
in a more or less mutilated form. To the present day very dis- 
tinct traces of paganism may be found in the acts of that class of 
charlatans styled charm -mongers, herb- or fairy-doctors. Even 
where all traces of Druidism and fairyism are supposed to have 
vanisheil, many of the practices attributed to wise women or 
witches are but reproductions of those formerly ascribed to 
Druids. In these superstitions and observances of the peasantry 
are enshrine<l strange fragmentary relics of earlier creeds, some- 
times even traces of cannibalistic practices, but their remote 
antiquity and now but half decipherable implications are, in 
general, pansed unnoticed. The most exhaustive survey that 
could well be accomplished must of necessity fail to give a perfect 
delineation of the character of a people, unless it is based upon 
the confessions they themselves have placed on record. Without 
these history is a mere catalogue of dates and facts, useless alike 
as a panorama of the past, or as an object-lesson for future 
generations. 

Cloae study of fragmentary remains of primeval customs pos- 
H(*sses considerable interest as well as authoritative value. letter 
even than language these remains become beacons to point out 
the true origin of nations. They illustrate analogies of customs 
and usages in the West and in the East, which, to superficial 
observation, seem to possess little or no importance, yet they, to 
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the reflective inquirer, offer subjects of interesting speoalatioD 
and create permanent land-marks on the road to real Imowledge. 
As observed by Froude : — '< Our indifference costs us ni<»e than 
we are aware of. It is supremely desirable that we shoold be 
acquainted with the age in which Christianity became the creed 
of civilized mankind, and we learn but half the truth from tiie 
Christian Fathers. Whether we regard Christianity as a mizade 
from without, or as developed from within, out of the conacienee 
and intellect of man, we perceive at any rate that it grew by 
natural causes, that it commended itself by argamenta and 
example, that it was received or rejected according to the mond 
and mental condition of those to whom it was addressed; We 
shall understand the history of its triui^ph only when we see the 
heathen world as the heathen world saw itself." 

For a lengthened period there was in Ireland an nndefined 
border line between Christian and pagan ; there were wavering 
chiefs who would fain strike a bargam with heaven ; they would 
accept Christianity if God would but grant them victory. So 
late as the year a.d. 561, at the battle of Cooldrumman, near 
Drumcliff, county Sligo, St. Columbkille, when praying aload 
for the success of his supporters, addressed Christ as ^* My 
Druid,'* probably considering that, by thus imploring help fitun 
above, he would be better understood by his followers. The line 
between Christianity and paganism was gradually obliterated by 
the advancing tide of the new faith, which finally overspread 
the land ; the superstitions and legends of paganism remained, 
and in most districts, especially in remote and mountainous 
localities, they yet linger, but with ever diminishing strengtli ; 
for rugged liighlands shelter old races and foster and sustain old 
practices. There wqre also several reactions against Christianity ; 
for example, in some fragments of Irish Annals, translated by 
O'Donovan, it is stated that many of the Irish, in the ninth 
century, forsook the Christian faith, and joined the pagan 
invaders in their plundering expeditions. 

Religion sat lightly on the shoulders alike of pagans and of 
Christians. According to the Saga of Egil, Athelstan, King of 
England, when proffered the assistance of a band of sea rovers, 
accepted their aid on condition that the chiefs were " prime- 
signed,** as was then very usual, both among traders and thost* 
who went into the service of Christians ; for those who were 
" prime-signed, had full intercourse with both Christians and 
heathens, but at the same time they believed what they like<l 
best.'* A very convenient creed, resembling that professed by 
Redwald, King of the East Angles, who built a church, at one 
end of which he erected an altar for the sacrifice of the Mass, 
and at the other end an altar for sacrifice to his old Saxon gods. 
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The good simple man desired to propitiate both sideit, and \w 
has acoordingly been excluded from the calendar. Tlio Nor- 
wegian chief Helgi is another excellent type of a Homirhriii 
tianised warrior striving to serve two masters. As an infant ho 
had been baptized ; he therefore worshipi>ed C'hrist whon on 
shore ; but on occasions of diflicultj, or of dangt^r, or when at 
sea, he oflfere<i up his prayers to Thor. 

The gods of ancient Erin have vanished, leaving init faint 
traces of their former worship. The god, or denugo<l, Manannan 
Mac Lir, appears to have been a tutelary deity of the Mea, an 
Irish Neptune, ruler of the waters, lakes, as well as giant Ocean. 
He was of Dedanann descent ; we are told that he was a fanioUN 
merchant, who resided on and gave his name to the lide of 
Man. He was a weather-prophet, and ruler of the windu, and 
by examination of the heavens, he predicted the length of time 
fair or foul weather would continue. He has almost diifii|)|MMinMl 
from popular tradition, and is now best known from having left 
nine (laughters, who bequeathed their names to nine lakeit. Of 
these only five are remembere<l by the p<*aHanity thev are Oil!, 
Erne, Labe, Arrow, and Key. Gill, from whom, in current 
tradition, Lough Gill, near Sligo, takes its name, is naid Ui 1m* 
often seen in the vicinity of the lake, over the waU^rs of which 
she skims in her fleet rolling chariot. This banshcH*, or rather 
fairy queen, possesses an acknowledged pre-eminence over her 
other sisters ; — 

** Fur o'er Ukim «iiv#^, Urnn tim« unknown, 

Th* enc'hantreM fair, 

WboM nnmm tl»«^ Imut, 
Hath rriirncd cm \nfr « r)r»ul ihnm^ , 

Thffrtm lt*r 0«^ ' hmh/A m htmU lA tA4 

Otf^ thm jrUMy ««i#rf rfAVd^ 
And k^ir>*rti«JU My ti** r'/^al mmidt 
fa T^ «4 p«ffv«t vJkiti; trtmy'H 

Ami rnrwn'4 with (ij»4<il «4 gf*i4, 
Miii f*^tm aW«a^ tin** *tml'lAMfk tUM*, 

Ift tvjiX p/mU: Mm4 ndmtA 
Ar9jm4 W tuAtf rtJUef§ 

A%^ «lu«M Vrr t^^ %tm0 t44k'« mifi*f* *fA4,*' 

h wa« prubiiiij </«ixif t/> Li* familtarily with a UnAtU/m f4 tin* 
kind tiiai Hpaumr ^rt^ timA^^rtmU Uw )m " Fa^i^ i^nm^m/' 

of Erift. Of iij^ rnxSi^t^tn, m^ yj\mmm4 a i^^^suHl imk^ m Um 
Vtrmarj <w*5r vmkfc ti* hm^ ^^f, w^hA ^^f ^^4^ fiwt*t fim4 
tMMkt^ Ofi» 4m} Ui* JkiA^w iNMfl V# ih^ y*?m^p^ '^//;>* h^ i$*^ 
\fmm fd j^jm rn^ytcf j*i.*, mA J f&fm^m V# /M^v/t* A 'm Wm^*mj 
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and the Day of Judgment are identical). The younger gjood- 
natoredly poured her lake into a cow's hide and despatched it by 
special messenger ; but when the porter was sent to carry it 
back, the elder sister made answer : <' assuredly I said Monday, 
but I meant the Day ot Judgment, and I intend keeping the lal» 
until then." fio Lou^h Foyle, or the ** borrowed lake/' remains 
in har country to this day, while the great bare and barren 
hollow from whence it was taken may be seen in Connanght, 
awaiting the return of the waters, which will take place on the 
Day of Judgment. 

Amongst the gods there was also Neit, Ned or Nadd, the god 
of war ; and Diancecht, or Dianket, the god of medicine, of wboM 
healing powers extraordinary stories are told. Dr. P. W. Joyee 
states that the latter had a son, and a daughter named Armedda» 
more skilful than himself. The old legend relates that the aon 
**took off the silver arm which his father Dianket had pat on 
Nuada, and having procured the bones of the real arm he clothed 
them with flesh and skin, and fixed the arm in its place aa wdl 
as ever." Dianket was so enraged at being excelled by his sod 
that he killed him. After some time, three hundred and slkty> 
five healing herbs sprang up on his grave— each herb to onre 
disease, in that part of the human body from which it grew, and 
all of them were gathered by his sister, and placed carefolly in 
their proper order. *< But before she had time to study their 
several virtues fully, her father Dianket mixed them all up in 
utter confusion. Were it not for this churlish proceeding, 
Armedda would have found out, and we would now know the 
exact herb to cure^ each particular disease of the human frame." 

Irish gods were apparently but deified mortals, celebrities of 
their day, taken indiscriminately from the three so-called colonies 
of the Formorians, the Dedanann, and the Milesians. 

It may be interesting to point out that Keating, in his Htntoiy 
of Ireland y explains the change in name of three of the chiefs of 
the Dedanann by stating that they were called, instead of their 
proper names, Maccuill, Maceacht, and MacGreine, because the 
idols they severally worshipped were distinguished by these 
names. Maccuill adored, for his deity, a log of wood {mill), 
Maceacht worshipped a ploughshare (nacht) and MacGreine 
chose for his god Grian, the sun. However all the Irish gods 
were not inanimate objects of nature, and although Dr. Todd, in 
his life of St. Patrick, is of opinion that the Irish had no know- 
ledge of the gods or the feminine deities of the classic world 
under ^^ny Celtic designations, yet there can be little doubt but 
that many of them, under ancient Gaulish names, may be 
recognised in old Irish legends. Many of the old Celtic gods of 
Gaul, of Britain, and of Ireland appear to have been the nature* 
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){od8 of the primitive Aryan family, though in Ireland several 
were designated hy names differing from their British and 
Gaulish prototypes. Edward Clodd, p.r.a.h., remarks that among 
thoH4' worshipped hy the Irish was *' Dagda, a fire-god, whose 
caldron was the vault of the sky, and whose hammer, like that 
of Ti ranis and Thor, is the thunderbolt. . . . Among the 
godn common to the British and Irish tribes were Don and Nudd 
and liir and their children. . . . Nudd, or Noden, was an 
(Krean god ... in Ireland he is King Nuada, whose wife 
was the goddess of the river Ik)yne. . . . Lir was also a 
sea god, who appears in old Welsh histories as Lud, to whom 
some think that a temple, on the hill where St. Paul's C'athedral 
stands, was once erecte<l ; and in another form of the legend, as 
King Lear.*' 

It has never been snttciently borne in mind that the deities of 
all peopiFs, with, per ha p s , the exception of the Jews, are generally 
recognise<l as ** earth -bom." The meml)ers of the Olympian 
hierarchy were but human beings very slightly idealised, and en- 
dured all the ills of *' suffering sad humanity." Their birth-places, 
|)e<ligrees, histories, and deaths are given by those who adored 
them as deities. The grave of Zeus was shown in Crete, Apollo 
was buried at Delphi, and the gpraves of Hennes and Aphrodite 
were all anciently pointed out. In their poetical and dramatical 
machineiT the ancients made their gods the prime agents of as 
much evil as good. ** They have described them as mixing them- 
selves up with human intirmities, and lending themselves to 
human passions, in so gross a manner that it is almost impos- 
sible to admire virtue, and to esteem such gods, or to look up 
to heaven with affection, without looking down upon its rulers 
with abhorrence. . . . The writers of the Greek tragedy were 
continually placing their audiences in positions where, if they 
«*xercised their pity it could only be at the expt^nse of their piety, 
and where disgust was a feeling far more liable to be excite<l than 
devotion. In short, there seems to be this difference l»etween the 
iiU|K'r8tition of the PagHns and the religion of the Christianii- - 
the former loweretl a god to a man, the latter exalts a man t^) a 
god ! ** Zeus, Ares, Poseidon, and Orcus contract what may In* 
euphemistically style<l morganatic marriages with mortal woman. 
On the other hand. favoure<l mortals, sucb as Anchini'M and Kn- 
dymion, find favour in the eyeft of gr>!ldess. or nyni|»li of Ktreani, 
sea, hill, or dale. .According to all acronnt^ tlieiw goo<l iAA 
times have come t^i an end, the time when OMMJan followH hu 
gf»lden-haire<] charmer through the sunlit waveH till they rearh 
the land of youthful di^light at the bottom of the AtUntic ; when 
Michael Scott dwells with the fairv queen in her kingdom ; when 
the handsome young fisherman la entiee«i by the mermaid ti> 
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descend to meads and bowers beneath the green waves ; and when 
women, neglecting Christian rites, are carried off by the faiiies 
into their underground palaces. 

If we seek the origin of primitive Greek and Roman worship, 
all the hierarchy who, served by Hebe and Ganymede, feasted on 
Olympus, vanish ; for the first worship of Greek and Roman alike 
was the worship of the dead. In olden times not only every 
celebrated man, but every man who was not an outcast, became, 
when dead, a divinity to his descendants, who worshipped in him, 
and in all ancestors, the principle of life which they inherited. 
Just before his death Vespasian — evidently a sceptic as to his 
promotion to divinity, for the apotheosis of Roman Emperors was 
the. last surviving application of a belief formerly universal — 
exclaimed mockingly, '' Alas ! I think I feel my divinity ooming 
upon me.** Roman altars, discovered in various parts of Britain, 
are frequently dedicated to the numen or divinity of the Emperor. 

Although memory of the gods of Erin has almost vanished, 
yet memory of the goddesses has been retained. In the folk-lore 
of the peasantry there are still existent prominent supernatural 
mythical beings, some passively benign, others actively malig- 
nant, who hold sway in popular tradition, and who are repated to 
reside in the numerous rude stone monuments throughout Ireland 
named after them. The designation of these survivals is Cailleach, 
Le. witch, or hag ; hence rude stone structures in which thej are 
reputed to dwell are called *'hags* beds.*' The Irish-speaking 
peasant still designates these grand monuments, scattered broad- 
cast over the land, leaha (pronounced lahhy), the resting-fdaee 
or bed, understood as grave. The most imposing structures 
are usually called ** Labby Dermody agus Grania/' the bed of 
Dermod and Grania, this designation being derived from the 
well-known legend of Dermod O'Dyne's elopement with Grania. 
but this portion of the story evidently took its rise from the word 
hihhij being understood in its literal sense of ** a bed." 

Even in the present day ** Dermod and Grania's beds** are 
associated with runaway couples and with aphrodisiac customs. 
Of til is Dutton's experience when in search of the BalJycasheen 
** bed '* in Clare, is an excellent example. He relates that on 
inquiry from some country girls where this celebrated '*bed'' was 
situated, he was heartily laughed at for asking one of them to 
show him the way to it. ** After a long consultation with one 
somewhat older than herself — sometimes with very serious 
countenances, often with smiling ones, and the elder using a 
good deal of persuasion — she agreed to go with me, if she 
was certain I was a stranger, and she knew my name. As 
the conversation between them was in Irish, which I did not 
understand, and the evening was growing late. I became impa- 
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tient, and very ungallantly rode away. When I had ridden a 
mile further I made the same inquiry from a henVs wife, and 
at the same time told her how I had heen laughed at by the 
^irls. She said, * No wonder for them, for it was the custom 
that if she went with a stranger to Darby and Grane*s bed she 
was certainly to grant him everything he asked/ '' Comment- 
ing on this, W. C. Borlace remarks that from anecdotes he hiul 
himself heard, as well as from covert jokes which he noticed, 
passing in Irish, between persons who had accompanied him to 
'* Dermod and Grania's beds," he is sure that this reputation 
is still attached to these monuments. No doubt but that from 
Pagan times comes the widespread notion that these '* Beds *' 
were efficacious in cases of barrenness. Dutton remarks that if a 
woman *' proves barren, a visit with her husband to Darby and 
(irane*s bed certainly cures her." Mr. Borlace states that — •• A 
similar superstition prevails in the case of some Welsh dolmens 
(i.r*. cromleacs) in which country they also are associated with 
illicit and clandestine meetings. In Brittany, in the Pyrenees, 
and in Spain, megalithic monuments, menhirs especially, are 
re«orle<l to by lovers in order to plight their troth." 

There are mountain tribes in Northern India who still burn 
their dead and erect rude stone monuments over their ashes, and 
travellers have remarked tlie striking similarity that exists betW(H^n 
the Indian and the Irish structures. The manner in which, in 
India, these* stones are hauled to their destination might repre- 
S4*nt a scene from Neolithic Ireland. Partly according to the 
('stiniation in which the deceased is held, partly according to the 
amount of entertainment which the members of the family are 
preparini to dispense, a greater or less number of men proceed to 
the spot where the stones are to be raised. If of medium size 
they an* placed on trucks, with enormous massive wheels ; if of 
greaU*r dimensions, sheer brute force, and pushing and pulling 
with n>iH*s, suffice to carry them over all obstacles to their final 
destination. 

On the banks of the Jordan there are ancient tombs of great 
rough stones, resembling the Irish; hundreds of rude stone monu- 
ments, in h11 important respects identical with thot'e in Ireland, 
alxmnd in Algeria. The Mediterranean parted the stream of this 
sepulchral building race into two great currents ; one Howcd 
along the northern coast of .Africa, the other acn>ss the face 
of the Kuro[>ean Continent. The rude stone monuments of 
France are well known, as Brittany presents the finest collection 
of this class to be seen in Europe ; and from thence, apparently, 
was Kt*nt ofT a branch -stream, which overran (in^it Britiiin and 
Ireland, commingling with another which deseentiiKl from 
northern Istitudes. That Hueh an inunigration t^nik place is 
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Almost self-apparent ; the approximate date i- ilif imly matter 
that appears open to diaciission, the low-age sclioul of specolnlion 
brings down the use of rude stone structutt^ to ii very lak 
period : on the other hand the high-age school iliti^; tlieir erecttou 
by many thonsand years earlier. Many irrelevant observaiioiu 
regarding Irish monuments have been made even by otherti'bE 
able writers. Fergusson remarks that — " It is e^^tremely diffieolt 
to write anything regarding the few solitaiy dolmens of IreluiJ. 
Not that their history could not be, perhaps, eai^ily ascertained ; 
bnt simply because everybody has hitherto been content to 
consider uiem as pre-historic. and no one baa ctmtieiiaenUy 
given himself the troable to investigate the matter." Now 
Ireland, Instead of possessing but a " few Bolitury dolmeiia," 
is, on the contrary, for its size, one of the ricbotit, if not the 
very richest, comitry in Europe in that class of inunuments, and 
further, as remarked by Mr, Wakeman, "Iti^li iiroba^-olofpsta 
are not sufficiently demented as to go searching' for the bi^oty 
of remains which, upon being dug into, almost iii\;iriably present 
calcined bones, sepulchral urns more or less pt i fiii, and objects, 
instruments, and personal ornaments composed of stone, Qint, 
bone or shell," the remains, in fact, of the " civilization " of 
savages. 

Legends have gathered around these hoary monoments, «Tca 
as mosses and lichens cluster on their weather-beaten sidss. 
Unlike rolling stones which gather no moss, these large statioaAzj 
masses have attracted around them a thick covering of moss, in 
the shape of oral traditions and legends, ever accomulating ii«w 
material from current events, all jumbled together, just in the same 
wiiy that, in a luediieval represontatioii of the Virgin and Child, 
t|he painter depicts the abbot or other ecclesiastic who gave bim 
the order for Uie picture, in the act of adoration — placing p&st 
and present on the same plane. These traditional stories wer« 
recited on the long winter evenings around the turf hre, whilst 
men, women, and children listened with eager, rapt attention. 
The old-world tales of Ireland, however, together with its 
language, are alike dying out, the days of traditional lore are 
now past ; for the modem schoolmaster is abroad and, except in 
remote parts of the country, the peasantry no longer venerate 
monuments from which, in their eyes, legend and glamour have 
alike fled. 

The conclusion winch Mr. Borlace, tlie latest \v'riter on this 
subject, arrived at, with regard to the subject-matter of legends, 
and fragments of legtiidi^ still existing, regarding Irish rude 
stone monuments, is " that for the most part it is referable 
neither to pristine ages of Aryan mythology, nor to traditions of 
events whicli occurred in Ireland itself; but that it is largely 
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made up of genuine traditions of events which occurred on the 
Continent, from the third to the sixth century, a.d., with some 
more <listant lights, perhaps reaching back to the first and second 
centuries." 

In styling rude stone monuments giants* graves, the peasantry 
made ihe very pardonable mistake ot confusing great men with 
big men ; for there is a common and very prevalent idea that 
bigness constitutes greatness, and in vulgar minds wonder is 
proportioned in regard to the size of the object under notice ; but in 
the best criterion, nature*s workshop, the infinitely small is usually 
moie remarkable for its superior workmanship than the infinitely 
great. The size of some of the Irish rude stone monuments 
first gave rise to the idea that giants were buried in them. It 
is not, however, alwavs the greatest men, either mentally or 
physically, that have the largest monuments erected over them ; 
and if some of these hitherto undisturbed tombs were scientifically 
examined it would probably l>e demonstrated that their occupants 
l>elonged to a primitive and tmdersized race. The rude stone 
monuments alone are gigantic, not the bones ihey contain. 
]k)iies of the gigantic Irish deer and of the mammoth were long 
mistaken for human remains, and seemed to confirm the erroneous 
idea as to their origin. Professor N. Joly remarks that, on the 
Continent, ** a still greater and more deplorable error was the 
attributing these bones to saints, and, as such, they were paraded 
with great pomp through the towns and in the country, as late as 
17h9, in the hope of thereby obtaining rain from heaven in years 
of prolongeil drought.** 

Popular tradition asserts that a ** giant's grave " in the town- 
land of Lickerstown, county Kilkenny, about 25 feet long and 12 
broad, had l)een erected over ** Ceadach the Great.'* The legend, 
preijerAed in the locality, which accounts for the deatli and burial 
of the giant, relates that he had quarrelled with another Irisli 
Goliath, named Goll, and they chose this spot to decide their 
difference in single combat. Two of Goll's friends accompruiied 
him to the ground, but Ceadach came alone, mounted on an 
enchanted horse, by means of which he traversed space instan- 
taneously. A tree is shown marking the spot where the wonderful 
animal stood whilst the champions fought on foot. After a pro- 
lunge<l and di'S|)erate encounter Ceadach wajs victorious ; but 
Goll, in a dying effort, pierced him through the heart with his 
npear, upon which the magical horse fiew away through the air 
to his master's imlace. conveying the news of his faU. On one 
of the rocks forming the monimient indentations were pointed 
out, the imprints made by Ceadach as he fell. (ioH's body wa^^ 
removed by his two friends, but Ceadach's was interred upon the 
ii)Mit. The legend also affirms that the giant Goll ua^ fattier of 
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the lovely Grania, before mentioned, who by her fleetness of foot 
won the hand of Finn MacCool at the celebrated race of Slieve- 
naman, but who ran off with Dermod. 

Another legend attached to the strand of Beltra, near Bally- 
sodare, county Sligo, relates that the combat took place on these 
sands ; that a young woman named Hel^ was a spectator, and 
seeing Goll, her loved one, fall, she dropped dead through excess 
of grief, and over her a cam was erected, and another over her 
luckless lover. 

Gathering and piling stones in an immense heap was an easy 
way of keeping a noticeable fact fresh in the mind of primitiTe 
man. In a similar way we nowadays build and endow an 
hospital or home as a tribute to the philanthropy of some citixen, 
or erect a statue, in a conspicuous place, to commemorate Uie 
famer of some distinguished warrior. The oldest reference to a 
earn that the writer can find is in 1 Samuel xx., where, according 
to the Septuagint version, the Greek (v. 19) reads '* beside yonder 
Ergab," and at verse 41, <' David arose from ihe Ergab/' Ergab, 
being the transcription, in Greek, of a rare Hebrew word signify* 
ing a sepulchral mound or rude monument of stones. 

The Arabs, although they but destroyed the works of a foreign 
and conquered race, when they heated the public baths of 
Alexandria with the books of its famous library (though it is 
now asserted that they never did so, as it had been burned long 
previously), are execrated, even yet, in the literary world ; how 
much more, therefore, do the Irish deserve a justly earned censure 
for their destruction of the primitive rude stone or earthen 
monuments of their ancestors for the purpose of macadamizing 
public roads, feeding the greedy maws of limekilns, or manuring 
fields. Mr. R. Lloyd Praeger draws attention to the wanton 
destruction of rude stone monuments which ** happened under the 
very noses of the Royal Society of Antiquarians, and the Royal 
Irish Academy, and the energetic Field Club of Belfast." These 
monuments are destroyed it is true, these records of the past 
have vanished, but nevertheless worse might have happened. 
Had they been handed over to the tender mercies of the Board 
of Works, they might have been "restored" by that archa^o- 
logieally intelligent and energetic body, and more ** Board of 
Works lies " might have been handed down to puzzle posterity. 

The destruction of these ancient structures has been the 
subject of comment, but their preservation has been but little 
noted. Throughout past ages, when other and later monuments 
have been destroyed, they remained guarded by unknown but 
dreaded beings. Legends where they have been removed and 
miraculously restored ; beliefs which point to them as the resi- 
dence of supernatural beings : facts which show the resentment 
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formerly felt by the country people at their disturbance, are well 
known. It is noteworthy that these former objects of the 
peasants' veneration were erected by an early wave of population. 
It may be suggested that their preser\'ation by means of venera- 
tion for traditional beliefs points to the continued influence, up to 
a very late date, of their builders. 

If we are to judge from their sepulchral monuments, these 
old world folk viewed their dwellings as mere temporary' shelters, 
and regarded their tombs as their true and permanent abode. 
Even in the already highly developed and refined civilization of 
the earliest Egyptian dynasties, the tombs of the departed were 
api^arently mere copies of their former dwellings. In these they 
ynvte supposed to continue to live surrounded with replicas of 
thfir numerous belongings. The existence of underground beings 
was endently regarded as a kind of phantasmagorical continuance 
of their past lives. 

Some races, in ancient times, buried their dea<l in the actual 
houses occupied by them when alive ; some savage tribes do so 
still. Many of the chambers in the tumuli of Northern Europe 
are regarded, by antiquaries, as copies, in stone, of the wooden 
dwellings then in use. As the power of the chiefs increased 
their dwellings became larger and grander, the chambers in the 
tumuli developing in proportion. Thus, it may be suggested, 
might not the chambers in the mounds of the New Grange 
series of monuments, be reproductions of the architectural 
features of the houses inhabited by their occupants when in the 
land of the living ? 

The way in which '* hags '* are even yet connected in legend 
and story with rude stone monuments is such, tliat it may be 
held as an extenuation of the pun that the myths regarding these 
venerable dames must be regarded as forming a part of ** Hagio- 
logy." The race of Irish ** hags *' can at any rate boast of con- 
siderable antiquity; for, as a rule, most rude stone monuments, or 
cams, had their own peculiar patroness. Mr. Borlace remarks 
that ''this word (Caiihach, i.e. * Hag ') is derived from CaUU^ 
a veil, and properly signifies simply muUer rrlata paUiu, a woman 
wearing a cloak over her head, hence an old woman.*' Used 
in a Christian sense, CailUach came to signify a woman who 
had taken the veil, who had become a nun. The sense of 
hag or witch was, however, preserved, although it had receivnl 
it m respect of its connexion with a pre-existing frngan custom, 
according to which ** inspired '* women bande<l themselves 
together and veiled themselves, just as' the druid or sorcerer had 
his o\^'n peculiar tonsure, called opprobriously ** the tonsure of 
Simon >lHgus." There were female as well as male druids, and 
there are reconled instances of women placing the!iis«»lvos under 
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training in sorcerj. "Haga" or witches of nndoabted (Mgui 
pedigree are generally clothed in white (fig. 9S) ; ChrutiMi 
witches wear the more unobtrusive black |fig. 96). In the same 
way the spirit of the Banshee assumeii the form of a woman, 
sometimes young, bat more generally very old. If yoong she is 
attired in loose white drapery ; if old her long silvery locka float 
^ in the wind and her body is enveloped in block drapery. 

Prominent in Irish Folk-lore are three celebrated "hags," 
Aine or Aynia, Bav, the Ooddesa of War, and Bheaitha (Vera), 
variously written in English Vera, Verah, Berah, Berri, Dirra, 
and Dhirra. Aynia holds sway in popular tradition, principallT. 
but not exclusively, in th? North of Ireland ; the legends regard- 
ing Bav and Vera are — as far as present investigation of legends 
has progressed — more widely prevalent. 




Most popular superstitions and legunds Hre found to t>v of a 
nature easily explain it blu. It is a strange yet well demonstrates! 
fact that the deities of one period often become the demons of 
another; and. in the lapse of yeara, those that were formerly 
revered and worshipped become, under a new cult, ill-omened 
and vindictive. Of this no bettor example can be advanced than 
the transformation of the ancient goddesses, Aynia and Vera, 
into witches of ordinary type ; yet, considering the attenuated 
stream of Pagan religious tradition, it is remarkable that the 
stories of these mythical beings are so widely diffused, and have 
descended to the present day from remote antiquity. Ayuia is 
represented ay passively benign and, only when provoked. 
demonstrates her power in an unkind manner. At Kiiocknannj, 
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ill tlio couniy Tyrone, a remarkable rude stone monument crown- 
ing the summit of a bill is, by the peasantry styled " Aynia'a 
Cove." The bill ia considered to be a fairy haunt; and woe 
betide the unlucky wight who should dare to remove the smallest 
of the stones which now remain of the " Cove," in which Aynia, 
whu is reputed to have become Queen of the Fairies, is said to 
have delighted. Aynia occurs as a personal name on the Batly- 
morereigh Ogham stone, in the ooonty Kerry. According to 
Home writers Aynia, in Irish mythology, held the pUce of Cybele, 
the Gaulish form of the name being Ana and Ananas. 




.robrd CbriHUn 



Kdw&rd Cliidd states that amongst the old pa;(aii Irish, " the 
moon was worshippi,-*! under the name of Aiiie, or .\nu. as Queen 
of Heaven, am) mother of the ftods, bloody sacrifices being 
offered to her, ■ She was upon the hills at midsummer, and at the 
winter feasts, whi^n the spiriu of the dead were propitiated.' " 

No mere name similarity is of much tntrinsio value ; still it 
may be mentioned, as a curious ooincidence, that at the head of 
tlie Babyloniau mythology there ^ao aUnds a deity named Anu. 
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He reigned over the upper and lower regions of the univerae ; 
when these were divided, the upper portion, or the heavens, were 
ruled by him, whilst the lower regions of the earth were gOTemed 
by his wife Anatu. 

Aynia appears in different guises in some of the traditioiuJ 
tales current in Ireland. Popular legend certainly supports tiie 
idea that she was at one time regarded as the moon goddess, 
as an immense stone to be seen near Dunany is called '' the 
chair of Aynia," or ** the chair of the lunatics." The country 
people believed that lunatics, if not under restraint, actuated by 
some, to them, irresistible impulse, made their way to this chair, 
seated themselves thrice upon it, and were thenceforth incurable. 
It was also extremely dangerous for sane persons to sit upon 
the stone, for they were then subject to the power of Ajmia, 
and liable to become lunatics. Even rabid dogs travelled from 
all parts of the kingdom to this stone, and remained about it 
until impelled by some invisible influence, they finally re- 
treated to the ocean, to the submarine dominion of Aynia. Her 
influence was particularly powerful on the Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday immediately following Lammas Day. Few persons 
in the neighbourhood of Dunany would, in olden times, venture 
to bathe during these three days dedicated to Aynia ; nor would 
fishermen, save with great reluctance, follow their avocation, as 
they remarked, that if they did so, one or more persons would 
lose their lives by dro¥ming, victims of the relentless goddess. 
These fieusts, together with other evidence, warrant the behef 
that Aynia was an ancient Irish goddess of great power, attributes, 
and influence. 

Under some circumstances there appears to have been a 
special reverential feeling displayed towards people bereft of 
reason, both in ancient and mediteval times ; they were regarded 
somewhat in the maimer in which an American Indian of the 
present day looks upon a lunatic. Lunacy was formerly supposed 
to be in some way connected with the phases of the moon, but 
such is not the case. A mania may, however, be recurrent, and 
the recurrent period may possibly coincide with the phases of 
the moon — hence the quaint idea. In old mss. frequent mention 
is made of the sudden loss of reason by warriors in the heat of 
battle ; the cases of the son of the King of Ulster, at the battle 
of Ventry ; and the Chief Druid of Nuada, King of the Dedannan, 
at the second battle of Moytirra, are goo<l examples. The Irish 
MS., from which the following liBgend is paraphrased, was compiled 
in the year 1416 from an older version. The Druid, from whom, 
accordmg to this legend, the name of the lake, i.e. Lough Key. 
near Boyle, in the county Roscommon, has been derived — and 
not from the daughter of Manannan Mac Lir, as before stated — 
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is represented \\» having been present, and having suddenly 
rushed from the held '* in madness and red lunacy." 

** Ye jfreeti unruffled waves, ye pure glad waters, 

Whence roee ye ? Wherefore flowM ye o'er the plain 
NVhen he who fled Moytirra's field of slaughters. 
Ignoble safety sought, but sought in vain. 

** When swonls flashed, when arrows flew around him. 
Half fainting, panic stnick, he fled the foe ; 
A brave man would have fought till victory crownM him, 
Or fallen where many a gallant heart lay low. 

** But King Nuada's Druid fled from glory, 
Pursued and wounded on that fearful day ; 
Behind him raged the battle fierce and gory. 
Before, the velvet lawn of verdure lay. 

'* There, and *mid that plain, exhausted almost dying, 
On the rude cam he laid his weary breast. 
There slumberM, all unwept, unhonourM, lying. 
To wake no more from tnat inglorious rest. 

*' For silent, slow as dawns the light of heaven. 

Through the green swurd the marie waters rose. 
Unseen, unheard, as falls the dew of even, 
Around and o*er the recreant's head they close. 

** No daring deeds on pillar rudely graven. 
To future ages shall n^cord his fame ; 
But men will ever scorn the dastard craven, 
While Key's avenging waters bear his name." 

There is a valley in Kerry called Glannagalt, i,f. the glen of 
the lunatics, and it is helieved that lunatics, no matter in what 
part of the kingdom they live, would, if left to themselves, find 
their way to the valley to he cured. ** There are two little wells 
in the glen," remarks Dr. P. W. Joyce, ** called Tobemagalt, the 
lunatic's well, to which the madmen direct their way, croeaing 
tlie little stream that flows through the valley, at a spot called 
Ahagoltaun, the madmen's ford, and passing h^ Clochnagalt, the 
standing stone of the lunatics ; and they dnnk of the healing 
waters, and eat some of the cresses that grow on the margin — 
the water and the cress, and the secret virtue of the valley, will 
restore the poor wanderers to sanity." 

Fairy-, herh-, and charm-mongers helieved that the witch or 
goddess, Ayuia, possessed unlimited influence over the human 
frame, regarding her as equivalent to what they designated the 
" \ital spark," which they imagined traversed the entire body 
once in twenty -four hours. Blood -letters would decline to 
operate on a day devote<l to Aynia, for the efflux would carry 
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away the ^* vital spark " and the patient would die. Thus the 
attributes of Aynia appear to have been multifold ; die even 
patronised literature, wept and lamented the loss of the learned, 
and on their departure from this life, introduced them into fairr 
realms. Two examples, both modem, of this aspect of the 
goddess' attributes — must suffice. Lindon, who died in 17M, de- 
picts her lamenting the demise of a man of genius : the paesage 
may be thus translated : — 

*' The greater number of the inspiring geniuses of the learned. 
Shed tears in abundance through excessiyv grief ; 
Aeibhinn and Aine were tearing their ti-esses.'* 

Dr. James Woods, lamenting the death of a bard, thus de- 
scribes (in Irish) the poet's reception by the goddess : — 

** He accompanied Aine throughout the pleasiint district of Fuil, 
And visiteid all the full residences of the blooming Bean-Sighef 
To quaff copious draughts of the supreme fountain of Druidism, 

from chaste, brightly-polished goblets, 
With the view of whetting his genius and firing his spirit.'* 

Popular tradition bears testimony to former widespread belief 
in the magical powers of Bav, the war-goddess of the ancient 
Irish, who may be equated with Bellona of the Latins. Many 
places called Bovan or Bavan are supposed to signify '' the 
fortress of Bav." Boa Island, in Lough Erne, is styled by 
the ** Four Masters," the island of Bav ; and the peasantry, 
according to Dr. P. W. Joyce, still style it hm-Uadhbhan^ the 
island of Bav. 

The royston-crow, or the ** chattering grey fennog," as it 
is called by Irish-speaking people, is regarded wil^ feelings of 
mingled dislike and curiosity by the peasantry, who still recite 
tales of depredatioEs and slaughter in which this bird is repre- 
sented as exercising a sinister influence. A well-marked distinc- 
tion is observable in the written as well as current traditions of 
the country, between the attributes of the scald-crow, or comix, 
and those of the raven. The former is regarded not only as a 
bird of omen, but also as an agent in the fulfibnent of what 
is decreed. The country people will not rob the nest of the 
comix, and there is little doubt that its freedom from moles- 
tation is traceable to superstitions fear inspired by Bav in ancient 
times, for the croaking of the cornix was considered to be 
peculiarly unlucky, more so than the croaking of a raven. That 
the Romans were also imbued with superstitious ideas with 
regard to the raven is evidenced by their saying, ** it was not for 
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nothing that the raven was just now croaking on my left hand.*' 
So also in (i ray's fables : 

" Tlmt ravpn on yon l«ft-hando<l ook, 
(Curse on hU iU-betiding cro(ik ;) 
Bodet me no good.*' 

In fact, not many years ago, sturdy men, who heard the 
s(-arecrow shriek in the morning, would abandon important pro- 
jects fixed for the same day. Nor is this superstition confined 
to Ireland alone ; the popular tales of Scotland and Wales, echoes 
of similar stories once current, and even now not quite extinct 
in this country, contain frequent allusions to this mystic bird. 
In a MS. in the library of Trinity College there is a tract on 
omens to l>e drawn from the croaking of ravens. To dream you 
see this binl is bad ; to dream you see one flying is worse ; but 
to hear it croaking is worst of all ; if it flies round the hea<i of 
anybody, the (lerson so indicated is in imminent danger of death 
or of some great misfortune. Even hovering near a house it is 
a harbinger of ill, and to avert bad luck the following exorcism 
must be at once recited in Irish : •* May fire and water be in you, 
() bird of oil ! and may a curse be on your head for ever." 

The term Badb (pronounced Bav), signifving rage, fury, or 
violence, ultimately came to be applied to a witch, fairy, or god- 
dess, represented by the scare-, scald-, or royston-crow. Ancient 
Irish tnu'ts, romances, and battle-pieces teem with details re- 
s|XK;ting this goddess, and her sisters Neman, Macha. and 
Morrigan, or Morrigau, furies, witches, and sorceresses, able to 
confound whole armies. 

Bav would seem to have been the generic title of the beings 
ruling over battle and carnage, Bav*8 three so-called sisters repre- 
H<'nting 'Mffrrf*"^ "i ftPf^*** "f the character of the supreme goddess. 
Neman afflicted her victims with madness ; Morrigan incited them 
t() dee<ls of valour, strife, and battle ; Macha revelled amidst the 
IxMlies of the slain, and all three are described as being wives of 
Neit, the '* Go<l of Battle ** of the pagan Irish. There is at least 
one pa.sHage in an Irish mh. whicli attributes to the goddess of 
battles the detlication of human heads. A gloss in the Yellow 
Itmtk of Ijtctin, according to Professor Whitley Stokes, explains 
Macha as *• The scald-crow," or ** the third Morrigau,** or 
** (treat Queen.** Macha*s •* fruit crop*' is stateil to be ** the 
heads of men that have l)een slaughteriMl." If we read thes4* 
extracts in connexion with the early practices of the Irish, as 
recordinl by classical authorities, and the practices so freonently 
ascribeil to them in early mss., and in the Irish Annals, tin* 
meaning and significance seems clear, and it is evident that the 
heaps of human crania pilwl up before the conqueror — often 
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unearthed by present day archaeologists — ^were offerings to the 
goddess Macha. 

Morrigan has been identified with Arrand or Ana, evidently 
the Aynia of popular folk-lore. Thus, even in the present day, 
the memory of the goddess of the ancient faith is still preserved 
in popular traditions. These stories abound in the Nortii of lie- 
land, where, in early romances, Ana or Aynia watched oyer the 
interests of the Ultonians. 

The comparative mythologist will find a curious correspond- 
ence between some of the attributes of the Irish Bay, and those 
of the Valkyria of Norse romance. In Irish tales of war Mid 
battle, Bav, in the form of a scald-crow, is always represented as 
foreshadowing, by its cries, the extent of the carnage aboat to 
take place. Thus, in an ancient battle story, the impending death 
of a hero is foretold thus : — 

'* The i«d- mouthed Bay will cry around the house. 
For bodies it will be solicitous." 

Again : — 

<< Pole Bay shall shriek,'* 

and whilst describing the carnage of a battle it is narrated that 
'' the red-mouthed, sharp-beaked Bav '* croaked over the heads of 
the heroes, for even until well advanced in the Christian Era it 
was considered a disgrace for a man to die a natural death, as 
thus graphically portrayed in the old saying :— 

*' A bed death ; a priest'^ death, 
A straw dcutli ; a cow^s death, 
Such death likes not me." 

Bav is a term applied, even nowadays, in the SouUi of Ire- 
land to a scolding woman or virago ; goddess and witch havt^ 
finally degenerated into common shrews. 

The third celebrated ** hag ** of Irish folk-lore, i.e. Vera, is, 
in popular belief, of huge stature and forbidding mien. Accord- 
ing to a tradition, current in the county Sligo, she was so tall 
that she could easily wade all the rivers and lakes of Ireland, but 
one day when trying to cross hoch-da-ijhedh it proved beyond her 
depth and she was drowned. Her ** house *' — the denuded 
chamber of a earn — on the mountain, near the lake, still remains, 
and is styled ** Cailleach-a-Vera's House.'* 

Some of the early Christian female saints seem also to have 
been fond of wading. Such was the case with St. Araght of 
Coolavin, in the county Sligo. She was once engaged in forming 
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a causeway, as a short cut, across part of Loogh Oara, when 
a fisherman, ohserring that the saint possessed a good pair 
of ankles, approached to obtain a nearer view, whereupon the 
offended fair one flung down the stones out of her apron and 
abandoned her work. This heap and the unfinished causeway 
are still pointed out in corroboration of the story. 

At the northern end of the parish of Monasterboice, in the 
county Louth, there is a large sepulchral chamber in remarkably 
good preservation called ** Cailleach Dirra*s House.'* About two 
miles north of Dunmore East, county Waterford, is a rocky hill 
called Carrick-a-Dhirra. On its summit is an ancient pagan 
sepulchre consisting of five cists, also styled '^Garrick-a-Dirra," 
after this mythical being, who also gave her name to '* Hag*8 
Head *' in the county Clare, as well as to the hills of Slieve-na- 
Cailleach, the site of the most wonderful sepulchral remains in 
Ireland. A gentleman of antiquarian tastes, living in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, innted Dean Swift to accompany 
him to these hills in order to collect the fables related about 
the district. The Dean turned into English verse the Irish tales 
thus collected. The following are a few of the lines bearing on 
the subject : — 

*' Det«nnined now her tomb to build, 
Her ample skirt with ftomt sbe filled, 
And dropped a beap on Cammore, 
Tben stepped one thousand ynrd« to Loar, 
And drofiped another goodly heap : 
And then, with one prodigious leap 
Gained Cttrnbeg : and on its height 
Displayed the w«>nden of her might.** 

O' Donovan cites a quatrain of her alleged composition then 
current amongst the Irish speaking peasantry of Meath, which he 
thus translates : — 

** I am poor Cailleach Bera, 

Many a wonder hare I ever seen : 
1 have seen Cani-Bane a lake. 
Though it is now a mountain.** 

Ill some parts of Ireland she is now lookeil upon as a banshee, 
lakes her appearance before the death of a member of some 
\nowa families. 

is narrated that on one occasion she turned the celebrate<l 
1 antiquity, Finn MacCool, into a decrepid old man, but his 
threatened to dig through Slieve Gullian, in Armagh, 
and to drive her out of a cave in which she then had lief 
residence, and force<l her to restore Finn to his former strength 
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and symmeti^. Under the shadow of the Slieve Gullian 
there is an enchanted lake styled by the peasantry ^'liOiigh 
Cailleach Berri." One version of the story related of this 
mountain and lake is as follows : — Finn MacCool observed a 
hare» one side of whose head shone with a resplendent giolden 
hue, the other side being of a dazzling silvery white. He 
instantly hallooed his hound Bran to the chase, and for many 
days they incessantly followed the hare until they approached 
Lough Gullian. Finn was somewhat behind, being outpaced by 
the hound, and just as he reached the shores of the lake he met 
Bran returning, but so changed in appearance that he did not 
recognize his faithful dog until the animal, jumping on bim, 
licked his hand, for the dog's coat, instead of lying in the natmal 
manner, had the hairs turned the contrary way, as if they had 
grown from the tail toward the head, instead of from ttie head 
towards the tail. Much troubled at this strange alteration, Finn 
immediately concluded that some person had practised '* dmid* 
ism *' (magic) on his favourite. 

He followed Bran to the edge of the lake, where he foond a 
beautiful female in tears, and apparently overwhelmed with grief. 
Urged by a spirit of gallantry, Finn inquired the canse of her 
sorrow, and whether he could afifbrd her assistance. She thanked 
him, and said she had dropped a golden ring into the water 
which she was unable to recover. Finn immediately plonged 
into the lake ; and after three attempts recovered the ring which 
he tendered to the owner, who, in accepting it, caught Finn by 
the hand, and changed him into an old man of miserable mien, 
with long white hair and silvery beard. Then springing aloft 
into the air, the witch disappeared into the midst of the hill, 
which rises over the lake. 

The chief officers of the Feni felt alarm at the prolonged 
absence of their chief, and when the dog Bran returned his 
odd appearance increased their fears. They at length under- 
stood the dog's strange movements, and followed him in their 
search after Finn. On arriving at the enchanted lake they found 
their chief, but so altered as not to be recognizable. He too in 
his wretched condition wished to remain unknown ; but the hound 
going up to him, wagging his tail and licking his master's hand, 
identified the missing warrior. Finn satisfied their curiosity by 
reciting what had befallen him, and ended by pointing out the 
retreat of the witch. They could not, however, discover the 
entrance to her underground mansion, so they commenced to 
level the hill by flinging it into the lake, when the enchantress 
appeared, and told them that if they spared her hill she, on her 
part, would restore to health both Finn Mac Cool and his dog. 

Probably the foregoing story is an allegory. Finn may have 
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omitted the performance of some superstitions rite appertaining 
to the worship of the goddess, or he may have quarrelled with 
the druids and defied them, and after some time, having had the 
worst of the conflict, made his peace with the offended goddess 
and her priests. According to Mr. W. C. Borlace the story is 
a version of the sun-myth. Finn Mac Cool representing the sky 
turned to grey by the departing sun, who is driven out of her 
csre again-, aeeordtng to the usual myth current throui?hout the 
whole northern portion of the European continent. There are 
always, however, two sides to every question. Thus, while deal- 
ing at large with the theory that myths are derived from natural 
objects, Mr. Taylor condemns most emphatically the extravagance 
of solar interpretation which the writmgs of the meteorolo^cal 
Hch(X)l illustrate: — *' No one-sided interpretation can be permitted 
to al>8orb into a single theory such endless, many-sided corre- 
spondences as these. Rash inferences, which on the strength of 
men* resemblance, derive episodes of myth from episodes of 
nature, must be regarded with utter mistrust, for the student 
who lias no more stringent criterion than this for his myths of 
Hun and sky and dawn, will find them wherever it pleases him 
to s(>ek them. It may be judged by simple trial what such a 
method may leatl to : in legend, no adlegory, no nursery rhvme, 
is safe from the hermeneutics of a thorough -going mythologic 
Uieorist." 

From a wild legend which came to the knowledge of Mr. 
]k>rlace, recited of St. Barry of Kilbarry, he was strongly 
of opinion that from it the non- Christian origin of the so-called 
saint can be detected; and that his name scarcely veils his 
identity with the deity, who, as King of the Fairies, still presides 
over the land of the aark race. ** The oral legend tells us that he 
(St. \\9kTTs) chased a huge oUphuiMt, or serpent, into Lough Lagan, 
)»here it jumi)ed into the water, but the saint made a prod at it 
nith his fHU'hall, or staff, and thrust it through. The blood 
gushed out in such quantities that the whole lake became 
coloured red. With the force of his tlirust the saint lost his 
l>alaiice. fell on one knee, and from the spot thus touched by his 
person, a clear spring burst forth, which he blessed. For Barr}-, 
or Barra, read Varra, and the reasons the Christians adopted 
St. Barry for this district is clear. A whole chapter might l>e 
written on the legends extant about Fin varra — all bc^Ionging to 
these districts. The pagan hero, or heroine, it is doubtful which, 
who probably had his seat on Blieve Bann, was none other than 
the White Varra.' 

One story told of Cailleach Vera, amongst the peasantry near 
Slyne Head, shows that she could give good advici* of a practical 
character, and that she was married. '* One night she was on 
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the sea with her children ; the night was still and dark, and it 
was freezing ; the cold went to their very marrow. She toU 
them to make themselves warm. ' We cannot,' they said. ' Bale 
the sea out and in/ said she. ' Take the scoop, fill ibe boat, and 
bale it out again.' They did so, and made themselves wann 
until morning." 

Other legends make Cailleach Vera of Dedanann descent, and 
give her another name, EvUn. 

It is extremely rash to place reliance on the similarity in 
names of gods or goddesses worshipped in the east and in the 
west ; but mention may be made of a remarkable coincid^ioe in 
this respect, in a notice written by M. St. Hilaire on human 
sacrifice, amongst the Ehonds of Orissa, a mountainous distiiel 
of India, who offered to the goddess of the earth, whom they 
named Bera, human hecatombs unequalled except amongst the 
ancient Mexicans. The bloody sacrifices are now a thing of tbe 
past ; but the deep root which the custom had taken was piOTed 
by a naive complaint made to the Enghsh Resident, and the 
responsibility the Khonds laid upon him, should the anger of the 
Goddess Bera lead her to withdraw the protection and fi^vour she 
had until then accorded them. 

O'Donovan states that in the eastern counties of Ireland the 
banshee is styled bodhbh chaointe, pronounced howe keenly ; he also 
draws attention to the fiekct that the names of many banshees are 
preserved in Irish romantic tales as well as in elegies and other 
poems of which the most celebrated are : — '* Aeibhinn (now 
Aoibhell^ of Graigliath, near Killaloe, the banshee of the 
Dal-gCais of North Munster ; Cliodhna of Tonn Cliodhna, ai 
Glandore, the banshee of the Mac Carthys and other families of 
South Munster ; Aine of Knockany in the county Limerick ; 
Una of Cnoc Sidhe-Una, the banshee of the O'Carrolls ; Cailleach 
Beirre of Dun Caillighe Beirre, the banshee of some of the 
Leinster and Meath families ; Grian of Cnoc Greine in Munster ; 
Aine of Lissan in Tyrone, so attached to the family of O'Corra ; 
Eibhlinn of Sliabh-Fuaid, &c., &c. Each of these is hainniHiham 
no bruighne, or queen of the fairy palace in her district." 

It is narrated in an Irish ms. that the Dalcassian hero, 

Dooling G*Hartigan, on his way to the Battle of Clontarf, was 

Q^*Jt )u0^/yJ^ naet by Aoibhell or Eevil,* the guardian spirit of the Dalcassian 

warriors, who endeavoured to dissuade him from going to the 
fight, predicting that he should indubitably be slain. She 
proffered him pleasure and long life would he but remain away. 
The warrior replied that nothing could induce him to abandon 



• O'Donovan suites that the correct form of the word is Aeibhinn, and that 
it glosses aiiioena, 'pleasant, Kweet.' 
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his friend in the day of battle. Eevil then cast around him a 
magical cloak, which rendered him invisible, and warned him 
that he would certainly be slain if he threw it off. In the heat 
of the conflict he forgot this warning, and he was, according to 
the prediction of the goddess, instantly slain. 

This good-natured banshee figures in various comparatively 
modem poetical pieces relating to the Dalcassian race. MacNamara 
in his yiock JF.nehl makes her the sybil of his poem. Another 
author, Merriman, introduces her into his facetious poem of The 
yUdnujht Courts and depicts her as presiding at an assembly of 
the fairies at Craiglea, for the purpose of enacting regulations 
for the acceleration and growth of the Dalcassian population. 

In the Battle of Clontarf, before mentioned, the Irish king, 
Hrian Boru, then of great age, was urged by his attendants to 
retire, but replied : — '* Retreat becomes us not ; and I know that 
I shall not leave this place alive, for Eevil of Craglea appeared 
to me last night, and told me that I should be killed this day.*' 
Thus in this semi -historical tale two heroes (i. f. the king and 
O'Hartigan, before mentioned), who were presumably Christians, 
are depicted as placing implicit faith in the powers of one of the 
old heathen deities. 

It is curious to observe that at this very period under notice, 
the Norse or Scandinavian foes of the Irish believed in female 
sprites and witches, who were, hpwever, of a more gloomy and 
diabolical nature than those attendant on the Irish, and who also 
po8.sessed the power of foretelling the dreadful slaughter about 
to ensue at Clontarf. Shortly before this battle a Norse leader, 
whilst at Caithness in Scotland, about to set sail for Ireland, 
nought to foresee his fate; when leaving his home he noticed 
twelve women on horses riding towards a tumulus. These 
having suddenly vanished from view, he advanced to the tumulus, 
and looking through an aperture which he found in the stones, 
he .saw women in the chamber in the interior of the cam who 
had commencefl weaving, having human heads for woof and 
warp, a swonl for a reed, an arrow for a shuttle. Whilst thus 
employe<l they simg these words:— 

•* Vilt er or|>inn, 
Fyril x-mlfalli. 
RiM rriili »ket, 
Rignir bltxli,** kv. 

Which Gray has aiupliBiNl as follows v — 

* Now the •torm btfi^nt to lour. 
I{«jte, ihm loom of hell pirpm*, 
Iron i^c«t of arrow f •bower 
Hurtles in the darkenad «ir. 
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Glittering lances are the loom, 
Where the dusky warp we strain, 
Weaving many a soldier's doom, 
Orkney's woe and Radnor's bane, 
See the gristly texture grow, 
('Tis of human entrails made) ; 
And the shafts that play below. 
Each a gasping warrior's head»" 

When they had finished, these weird females drew off tht? 
weh, and cat it, carrying away each her own part. The witebee 
then rode off, six to the north and six to the south. 

The morose and diabolical character of Norse and LAfdaDd 
witches is referred to by Milton in the description of Sin, the 
portress of Hell's gate, and her son, Death : — 
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Nor uglier follow the Night-hag, when, called 
In secret, riding through the air she comes, 
Lur'd with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the lab'ring Moon 
Eclipses at their charms.'' 



** 



O'Donovan mentions that Magrath, in his Wan of lltoimamd, 
introduces Br6nach Boime, or the hag of Burren Head (now 
Blackhead), as '* foreboding the slaughter of the Abbey of Gor- 
oomroe, a.d. 1818, by washmg fantastical skulls and other boman 
bones on the margin of Loch Basga, now Loughrask« in the 
barony of Burren ; but in genuine Irish folk-lore Aebhinn is never 
represented as delighting in slaughter of this kind. She always 
grieves for it. In fact, she was not at all a foul and uglv 
hag." 

One of the oldest references to a banshee is to be found in 
Mageoghegan's translation of the Annah of Clonmacnoist, where it 
is stated that Crimthann, head king of Ireland at tlie commence- 
ment of the Christian era, was carried oflf by a banshee or fairy to 
her palace, where he seems to have passed a very enjoyable time : 
and O'Flaherty, in his Offiftfia, recounts this fairy tale as if it 
nmked as true history. 

It would appear that originally every family possesseil its own 
particular banshee, i.e, the spirit of one of its ancestors who 
always appeared to announce by its weird warning (fig. 97 1 the 
Approaching decease of any member of the family. 

*' Anon she pours a harrowing stiuin 
And then — she sits all mute again — 
Now peals the wild funereal eiy, 
And now — it sink;* into a fi^h/* 
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Tlie baiishee, however, finally became aristocratic, became 
identified with one of the ancient goddesses, only attaching her- 
self to celebrated families. In many instances she is regarded as 
the gliost of some person who had suffered violence from a pro- 
genitor of the family, and in revenge she utters her vengeful 
wail to announce approaching death to his descendants. Her 
cry often arises from a particular spot, from a spring, river, or 
lake with which her name is coimeoted. The characteristic 
figure and voice of the banshee are unmistakable. 

j''m1 US'! ' ^^^^^^^m 
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Kio. 97. 

1 he m^il uf the B^nthe**. Archetype of the Keen. From Mr. ^nd Mrs. Hall's Irtland. 

The following verses, from Crofton Croker's Vairif I^ffnuU, 
tran.slated from a popular keen, are given on account of their 
introduction of the oanshee. The mother of the dead young man 
8|ieak8 : — 

* * Maidenfl, ting no more in gladneM 
To vour merrv spinning wbeeU ; 
Join ike keener • ruice of MdneM, 
Feel for what a molber feels. 

** 8e<* the spiice within my dwelling— 
*Tis the 4 old bUnk space of deat>i ; 
*Twas the hanjihee*s rotoe eame swelling 
Slowly oVr the midnight heath. 



** *Twas tbebanshee*s lonely wail in tf. 
Well I knew the Toioe of death. 
On the night- wind slowly «uling 
0*er the bleak and gloomy hmth.'* 



The last verse seem to be a paraphrase of an alloidon to tlie 
banshee in an Irish elegy by by lohn MacWalter Walsh, of the 
county Kilkenny : — 

*• fin uuic, u uupuil 615 mo tpoi6e ! 
Oo pcpcoo 50 ou5a^ an 5ean pi^e ': 
(I meo6un 6iuin iioisneo^ of6^e 
1p curho6 DO hi 05 ea5Coomeo6!*' 



■»^ 
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Thus rendered into English by O'Donovan : — 

"Waa it for thee, youth in love allied, 
Close to my boBom as the spirit there ; 
The banahee, on the lonely mountain side, 
Poured her long waitings thro' the midnight air P* 

The banshees warned mortals whom they protected of impend- 
ing danger, pointed out the right line of conduct to pursue, and 
appear to have been of quite as much use to the old pagans, in 
worldly and other matters, as his guardian angel, or saint, is to 
the Christian of the present. It is on record that the Banshee 
has followed the family to which it was attached to distant 
lands; for space and time are no impediments to the mystic 
power appointed to bear the prophecy of death. 

When the head of a noble famUy died, its banshee, like a 
mediaBval herald, announced the event, and the news waa passed 
on by every local banshee from place to place until it had made 
the circuit of the country. The keen composed on the death of 
Maurice Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, describes how *' from crag 
to crag the signal flew '* v — 

** When I heard latnentations, 

And sad warning cries, 
From the hanshees of many 

Broad districts aiise, 
I besought thee, O Christ, 

To protect me from pnin. 
I prayed ; but my prayers 

They were offered in vain. 

** Ainu from her closely- 
Hid nest did awnke, 

The woman of wailing^ 
At Gur's voicy lake. 

From Glen Fogra of words 
Came a niounif iil whine ; 

And all Keny's hags 
Wept the lost Geraldine. 



** The banshees of Youghul 

And of stately Mogevly, 
Were joined in their grief 

Bv wide Imok'llv. 
Carah Mona in gloom 

Of deep sorrow appears, 
And all Kinalmeaky\s 

Absorbed into tears. 
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*' The iMUuhee of Dunqueen 

In tweet song did deplore, 
To the spirit that watches 

On dark Dun-an-Oir. 
And Ennismore's maid 

By the Fears gloomy wave, 
With her cleat voice did mourn 

For the fall of the hrnve. 

** On stonny Slieve Mis 

Spread the cry far and wide, 
From steep Slieve Finnaleun 

The wild eagle replied. 
*Mong the Reeks, Iiko the 

Thunder-peal* s echoing rout. 
It hunts, and deep bellows 

Bright Branflon gives out.** 

In the elegy on the Knight of Kerry, before Quoted, there 
occurs a humorous quatrain recounting how, on this occasion, 
when the banshee was heard, in the town of Dingle, lamenting 
the death of the Knight, each one of the merchants was in mortal 
terror lest the mournful cry should be the herald of his own 
death ; but the poet, satirically, assures them that their fears 
were quite groundless : ~ 

** Qnnp an Damjion 'nucnr neaprai6 an bp6n$ol, 
Oo Jlac eo5la ceonnui66e an ^n6paicc : 
'Ha D-cao5 p^in nfp l^ao^ol D6i5pm : 
W\ 6aoiniD mnd pije an p6pc pan." 

HiH reassurance is thus rendered from the Irish : — 

** At Dingle the mecchants 

In terror forsook 
Their ships and their businrM, 

They trembled and shook. 
Some fled to concealment : 

The fools thus to fly ! 
For no trader a banshee 

Willutt«^racry!** 

Once in 8even years a female apparition appears at the cam 
oo Knocknarea, near Hligo, and any mortal who chances Uien to 
8ee her, is certain to encounter some serious misfortune within 
twelve months. The spectral illusions so frequently obfic»r\*e<l 
upon many mountains, notably in Germany, and bv which 
l)eholderH were so long perplexed, have been explained by the 
discovery of the principles of reflection and atmospheric refraction 
of the rays of light. Increased information on similar subjocts 
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has, latterly, been so great that it has taken all snpenuitenl 
romances out of our lives, and left us not even the ghost of a giiosk. 
Nowadays belief in thei existence of the banshee is fast biding 
away, and in a few more years it will only be remembered in 
legends of the marvellous. 

What the Irish designate *' Fetches," the English eall 
*' Doubles." The Fetch approximates to the Highlander's 
'* second sight,*' and is a mere shadow, resembling in statnie^ 
features, and dress, a living person well known to the beholder. 
If the apparition appears in the morning a happy longevity lor 
the original may be confidently predicted ; but if it appears in 
the evening the immedir4.te dissolution of the living prototype 
may be as surely anticipated. When the Fetch appears agiti^ed 
in its movements a violent or painful death is indicated for the 
doomed prototype, who is known at the time to be labouring 
under some serious illness. Individuals often behold their own 
Fetches, and the Phantom may make its appearance at the same 
time, and in different places, to several persons. Spirit-like, it 
flits before the sight of the beholder, walking leisurely in front, 
jEind mysteriously vanishing. 

The wail of the banshee, or the natural moan of the wind in 
crevices in the rocks, frequently takes place just before the 
approach of a storm. Moaning waves are often alluded to by 
Irish bards; aiid a description of the sounds heard at Portna- 
traghan, between Benbaun and Bengore, on the north coast of 
the county Antrim, may be considered typical of other loeaUties. 
Portnatraghan signifies the '< harbour of the lamentations,** and 
no more beautiful or appropriate designation could have been 
chosen for it. A stranger, unacquainted with its peculiarities, 
visiting the locality for the first time, describes the effect which 
this freak of nature produced upon his mind. He heard, sud- 
denly, a heavy long-drawn sigh quite close beside him as he 
imagined, though no human being was in sight, and as he con- 
tinued to listen intently, the sigh was repeated at regular inter- 
vals. When he regained self-possession he investigated the 
matter, and discovered that the sound, which had so startled him, 
issued from a fissure in the rocks over which he was standing. 
Close to this he found a second fissure from which unearthly 
groans proceeded, so like those of a human being, that it was 
distressing to listen to them. If such were the impressions 
produced on a nineteenth- century tourist by these mysterious 
sounds, how much more appalling must they not have been to 
the untutored savage? 

A friend of O'Donovan's sent him the following account of 
the supposed wail of the banshee of his own family, which was 
of Irish aristocratic, or even royal descent ; the anecdote, like that 
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relating to Portnatraghan, shows how easy it is for the most 
attentive listener to misconstrue the origin of mysterious or un- 
usual sounds : — '* In November, 1820, when I was in attendance 
on a near and dear relative's death -bed in an old castle in the 
county of Westmeath, I heard a most extraordinary sound resemb- 
ling that of an iEolian harp, but also having a strong similitude 
to the human voice. It was more nearly allied to singing than 
instrumental music. I never heard anything like it before or 
since. Had I been superstitious, I should have at once considered 
it to be the song or wail of the banshee. The sound appeared to 
me to be everywhere in the room, and not to come from any 
point ; and I feel certain that the ser>'ants in the house at the 
time might, with a little stretch of their fancy, have placed it 
anywhere except in the real locus from whence it proceeded, and 
that was the throat of tlie almost unconscious invalid. Under 
the circumstances in which I was placed, I could not escape 
examining into the nature of the extraordinsury sounds ; and I 
found they were due to an involuntary action of the organs of 
voice, coupled with the spasmodic breathing of the patient, which 
changed every moment, producing a sort of ventriloquistic singing 
or melody which was exquisitely harmonious and perfectly un- 
earthly, as was observed by one of the listeners, who did not ven- 
ture to form an opinion as to the nature of the sounds she heard. 
The sound heard on the occasion referred to is not, I feel certain, 
the only instance of its occurrence, for I have heard of others. 
Dut sensible people do not generally like to speak of such things ; 
and servants, nurses, and indeed others who have heard of ban- 
shees, and would believe in their existence without investigation, 
have attributed such sounds to their agency. I have known a 
sliutter closed, when a window-sash was not entirely shut down, ■ 
emit sounds not unlike the iEolian harp, but this was not thel 
sound I refer to above.*' 

Acconling to Dr. P. W. Joyce, Cliodhna (pronounced Cleenu) 
is *' the potent banshee that rules, as queen, over the fairies of 
South Munster ; and you will hear innumerable stories among 
the peasantry of the exercise of her powerful spells. ... In the 
IHnnsenchus there is an ancient poetical love story, of which 
Cleena is the heroine, wherein it is related that she was a 
foreigner, and that she was drowned in the harbour of Glandore, 
near Skibbereen, in Cork. In this harl)our the sea, at certain 
times, utters a very peculiar deep, hollow, and melancholy roar 
uniong the caverns of the cliffs, and which was formerly believed 
to foretell the death of a king of the South of Ireland ; and this 
surge4)as been from time immemorial called Tonn * Irrtut, Cleena*s 
Wave." 

O'Donovan remarks that when the wind is N.£. off the shore, 
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'< the waves, resounding in the caverns, send forth a deep, loud* 
hollow, monotonous roar which, in a calm night, is pecnliarlj 
impressive to the imagination, producing sensations either ii 
melancholy or fear." The cliffs, from the caverns of which 
Cleena sends forth this remarkable wail, are the subject of a 
Latin poem, written by Dean Swift in 1728. The great Lrish 
wit makes no allusion to Cleena, which the genius of Ovid would 
have turned to so much account : — 

** Ecce ingens fragm^n soopuli quod vertioe sumnio 
Desuper impendet, nullo fundamine nixum 
Decidet in fluctus : maiia undiqiie et undique saxa 
Horrisono stridore tonant, et ad aethera murmur 
Erigitur ; trepidatque suis Neptunus in undis 
Nam longra venti rabie, atque aBpei:gin6 crebrtl 
(Equorei laticis, specua ima rupe cavatur : 
Jam fultura ruit, jam summa cacumina nutant 
Jam oadit in praeoeps moles, et verberat undaa>*'* 

^""^ Cleena had one of her palaces in the centre of a great Fock, . 
situated about five miles from Mallow, still well known by Uie 
name of Carrig-Cleena, and there is a legend attached to it, 
recounted by Windele, from which Cleena*8 moral character 
appears to have been doubtful. A market or fair was held in the 
neighbourhood ; and on these occasions she came out of her abode 
and carried off every good-looking young man at the fair who 
pleased her. It was told how a peasant one evening had seen 
the whole space about the rock brilliantly lighted up, the entrance 
door thrown open, and a fair lady standing within. Some 
people cultivated the ground around the rock with potatoes ; but 
Cleena was heard within piteously wailing, as if lamenting the 
desecration, and the men desisted. 

The cromleac in the townland of Ahaglaslin, county Cork, is 
styled Callaheencladdig, and there is an Irish refrain relating to 
it, which has been translated : — 

** A little maiden of the shore 
Lamenting loud and waiting sore/* 

The designation of this monument has also been translated 
the ** Little Hag of the Seashore," and the '* hag ** used formerly 



* ** Behold a mighty mass uf rock, whose topmost peak hangs over, and Mnk« 
down into the waves, with no foundation there. The sea and rocks around re- 
echo with the dreadful din, and even to the sky the noise ascends, the waves of 
ocean also quiver, for by the continual raging of the wind, and by the constant 
washing of the waves, a cave is hollowed out from the solid rock. Xow ibf 
storm strikes it, its topmost peaks tliereby arc shaken, and the mighty mass falls 
crashing down into the seething waves.** 
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to ntttir Iftiimntntinns wlitii unj'oiie died in the iieiglilmiirliood. 
W. C. Borlact) is of opinion Unit she can be idonliliid, witli 
tolambl^ oortainty, as CUwna, " w^iose house on tli9 Unt stony 
■nuhons ooDsistiiig of a groat squarish natural rock, was pointed 
out to me, at a turn in the road, just beyond the dolmen. Stories 
wen oammt of her inveiKlinK young fellows to the rock whence 
thoy never relumed." 

Even Cleena httd a more estimable side to her cbanu:i«r. 
Bomi- of the ncit.santry of the country around Carrt^ Cleenn 
n^'ant h«r in the U^ht of a benefMitreRs. In her noigbbourhooil 
no eallh' die from the inftucncf^ of thu evil iiye, nor tho malignant 
power of the unfriendly spiritti of tlie nir. Her |io™lnesB pre- 
aem>3 the harvext from the hlightii which ilissipaU' the fanner's 
hopes. The neasantrr are the childrpii of hnr [tcfnlinr para 
She often appears, (lisguiHwl in tlie homely garb of a [>eaaant 
girl, to onnounci' to some late wayfarer ttte expulsion from her 
dominiona of invading spirits, and the conxefiuent certainty of 
ftn aboDfUnl havimt. Cloeua is also stated to dn-i-ll in the Hay 
of Dublin, and to cry whenever the head of an nIil Milesian 
fomilr dies. 

Tlie late J. U'iletme Crowe when writinj; on the andent god- 
deiwes of the )»^n Irish, states that the Irish possessed foreigT) 
deities: and he identified the above mentiooe<l Cleena, I'Uoiliia, 
or ' liila, with the Ganlish Clutonda. 

A legend of the bero Cncbullin iCoolin) recitea that, being 
panned by a OailU-nch, or nltch, ho ran southwardd towanls thn 
i, nntil (Iniling himu'lf litorally " betwi>en the devil and the 
ft," b« nprnnt; from a hi-aillaud un to a rot-k in lhi> o(H>an, 
pnromil by the wit4*h : ihiin. wilha ■uix-rhumancxcrlion, 
iMflpmigback Ut the mainland; hut thx bag. ntttnnpting the 
mme feal, jumped short, fell into the flooct, and was drowned. 
Tha body of the wileh, carrii>d northwnnl by the current, ilnfted 
ashore at a point called C'ancalee, or the Hag's Head — * singular 
conformation of rock, worn into a grotewgue resemblance of tbu 
human profiU-. The waves, however, are not. as wu we. wufferiH) 
to cLatin undiHpiitni tbti rude wulpliini at tlwir own ; legends 
rebtU' that it in thr liody nf thin mnli(niant bof;, who for lier 
luiwliuil* woji (ntnvroniuvl tnt'> 'ton'', and dii'uii<'<) to remain 
th»n' for cvrr, bi*lio<l by the raging hijlowi of th4' '«-ir«u. 

On the bill of Carrirk, overlookm^ the rivir llfijne. thvre in 
a rock deuoniinale<l the " VViteb's Stone. " which tUnd^ upon ita 
nortbem brow. The lef(ond attaelied to it rcMvuni* thai a wit«'h 
linrM this liouldvr from tlie hill of ('rO|ihan at roine early 
Father o( lb* Cbnreb, but missed hia ivvvrvnee. and the boulder 
tell wbsr* it U now to be Men. 
U«oiMlaeallhiflb. in tb« parish o( Lawn Pahan, oount* Doue^l, 
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signifies ^* the mountain flat of the two hags/' A locality near 
Mbnasterboice is styled '* the Witch's Hollow," and a point of 
rock, near Youghal, jutting into the river Blackwater, id desig- 
nated Sron-CaUlighej ** the Hag*s Nose,*' or promontory. 

Legends are still recounted amongst the peasantry of immanur 
cams, tumuli, rude stone monunients of Various descriptions, 
cashels, and even of the comparatively modem round towers, 
being erected in the course of one night by a Caitleaoh, or 
hag. A rude stone structure near Dundalk, figured in Wrist's 
Louthianay and in the Archaologia, is styled by the coontcy 
peopliB Fags-Ha-ain-eigh, i.e. the one night's work; the cam at 
Heapstown, county Sligo, is also styled Fas-na-hannahy. The 
designation Fas-na-Jiannahy (Fas-na-haon'oidhche), ** the growth of 
one night," i.e. a mushroom, is applied by the peasantry i^ind- 
pally, however, to cams. The name may probably first ha^ 
been given to some cams on account of their general appearsnoB 
resembling that of an enormous mushroom, whilst the legend 
of their erection in a single night was then probably invented 
to account for their name. 

A supernatural being, styled Grian, is reputed to have been 
buried in various localities ; for several rude stone monnments 
indifferent parts of the kingdom are still popularly known as 
her last resting-place. 

The legend, which transforms Grian from a beautiful charm- 
ing yoUn^ woman into an ugly vindictive old witch, relates thai 
five young warriors, sons of a chief named Conall, attacked the 
*' fairy mansion " of Grian's father, and destroyed the place. To 
avenge this act, the sorceress transformed them into badgers. 
When Conall heard of the fate of his sonR, he set out to fight the 
enchantress. Grian addressed him in a conciliatorv manner; 
.but, when he unguardedly came close to her, she vanquished 
him by means of a powerful spell. 

The name of the Castle of Carrigogunnell, on the banks of the 
Shannon, is understood by the peasantry to mean ** the Rock of 
the Candle " ; and, to account for the name, a legend is narrate<l 
by them of a witch, named Grana, who long ago lived on it, and 
nightly lighted an enchanted candle. Whoever beheld its rays 
died before the morning's sun rose. Crofton Croker, in his 
legend of this locality, depicts Grana as of gigantic size and 
frightful in appearance. ** Her eyebrows grew into each other wiili 
a grim curve, and beneath their matted bristles, deeply sunk in 
her head, two small grey eyes darted forth baneful looks of evil. 
From her deeply -wrinkled forehead issued forth a hooked beak. 
dividing two shrivelled cheeks. Her skinny lips curled with a 
cruel and malignant expression, and her prominent chin was 
studded with bunches of grizzly hair." So numerous were Grana's 
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victims that '* it was the mighty Finn himself who lifted up his 
voice and commanded the fatal candle of the hag, Grana, to be 
extinguislied. < Thine, Regan, be the task/ he said, and 
to him he gave a cap thrice charmed by the magician Lano of 
Lochltn.'* 

'* With the star of the same evening the candle of death 
burned on the rock, and Began stood beneath it. Had he beheld 
the slightest glimmer of the blaze, he, too, would have perished, 
and the hag, Grana, with the morning's dawn, rejoiced over his 
corpse. When Regan looked towards the light, the charmed 
cap fell over his eves and prevented his seeing. The rock was 
Hteep, but he climbed up its craggy side with such caution and 
dexterity, that, before the hag was aware, the warrior, with 
averted head, had seized the candle, and flung it with prodigious 
force into the river Shannon, the hissing waters of which quenched 
its light for ever.** 

" Then flew the charmed cap from the eyes of Regan, and he 
beheld the enraged hag, with outstretched arms, prepared to 
seize and whirl him after her candle. Regan instantly Dounded 
westward from the rock, just two miles, with a wild and wondrous 
spring. Grana looked for a moment ^t the leap, and then, 
tearing up a huge fragment of the rock, flung it after Regan with 
such tremendous force that her crooked hands trembled and her 
broad chest heaved with heavy pufiis, like a smith's labouring 
Wllows, from the exertion. The ponderous stone fell harmless to 
the ground ; for the leap of Regan far exceeded the strength of 
the furious hag. In triumph he returned to Finn : — 

* The hero, vnliant, renowned, and learned. 
White-toothed, graceful, nugnAnimoun, und actiye.* 

** The hag, Grana, was never heard of more ; but the stone 
remains, and, deeply imprinte<l in it, is still to be seen the mark 
of the hag*s fingers. That stone is far taller than the tallest 
man, and the power of forty men would fail to move it from tlie 
spot where it fell.** 

In the townland of Carrigmooma, county Waterford, there is 
a conical hill, crowne<l by a large rock, in which dwells the 
enchantress Muma. When the wind blows strongly in certain 
directions it produces in some crevices of the rock a loud roar, 
and the country i)eople state that this sound is the humming of 
Muma*s spinning wheel. 

The water spirit required his tribute, and hence is supposed 
to have arisen the wide-spread reluctance amongst primitive 
Kt^Mide folk to rescue a drowning man from tlie water, the old 
Kuperstition that 

*' Save a ttnutger from the tea. 
And he'll tiirn jour meniT,** 
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i^ightmttiiy y^ttfB ago have been considered universally preTalent 
along the D^^tittoral."^ 

When, in the Solomon Iglands, a man accidentally falls inlo 
the water, and a G^ark attacks him, he is not allowed to escape. 
If he succeeds in eluding the shark, his fellow-tribesmen will 
throw him back to his doom, believing him to be marked oat lor 
sacrifice to the gods. A Hindoo will not rescue even a comrade 
should he fall into the waters of the sacred Ganges ; for he thinks 
that the spirit of the river would thereby be defrauded of his 
just due. Tyloc quotes an anecdote from Bohemia to the effeel 
that some fishermen refused to save a drowning man, as they 
feared that the " waterman/' that is, the water demon, would 
take away their luck in fishing and drown them at the first 
opportunity. In Eg^pt this idea of sacrifice to the water sprite 
is evidently present m the minds of some of the Arabs on the 
Nile. Before trusting their boat to the mercy of the frataract 
when descending the river a stick is thrown into the current ; if 
this disappears in the swirl of the waters it is looked upon as a 
favourable omen, or that the offering has been accepted. 

In an article on lona, in the Fortnightly Review, signed 
Fiona Macleod, the writer states : — ** When I was a child I used 
to throw offerings in small coins, flowers, shells, even a newly- 
caught trout, once a treasured flint arrow-head, into the sea- 
lough by which we lived. My Hebridean nurse had often 
told me of Shony, a mysterious sea-god, and I know I spent 
much time in wasted adoration ; a fearful worship, not unmixed 
with disappointment and some anger.'' 

The original level of the Forum at Rome was nearly forty feet 
below the present-day surface, and this ancient level was very 
slightly above that of the Tiber- Thus in early times the Forum 
was a swamp, into which Curtiiis plunged with his horse, in 
accordance with the widespread belief that a shaking quagmire 
can only be given solidity by the sacrifice of a human life. It is 
a mistaKe to suppose that the gulf into which lie rode was an 
earthquake chasm. At the low level of the original Forum it 
would have at once filled with water. 

The water demon, in modern times, assumes, in different 
localities of Ireland, various forms and attributes, according to 
the ideas of the peasantry in regard to its nature. The crops on 
Coolnahinch Hill, in the county Meath, were, in olden times, 
always eaten by the uUfish, which issued from the adjoining lake. 
This fabulous monster, according to the oldshannachies, or story 



• In Ireland the body of n, drowned pei*son is discovered by floating a bundle 
of straw on the surface of the water ; it M-ill stop and quiver over the spot 
wheru the corpse is lying. This superstitious cubtoni is very widespivad. 
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t«Ilera of the iieij^blfourliood, is an nquatic tiorse, which iiveti at 
Ibtt bottom iif MnyuRgh lake nnil other ehrabs of water in the 
couuty Mealb. VWfi^h is acorru|ition aiuUph\i\st — pronouiiCMl 
ulffftt, wbidi lias tbi> saine general meaning as piatt. Oil, or 
all, i* a |m<fix, ni^ifyinK very large, go that idlyhiiut in a vt^ry 
largt> piail, or KLTjiuiit-iluiuon. 

Then- is a (^wlaUi- looking, but higblj' pictiirL-itriiKi tani in a 
hollow on tbo alof? of Topiioil Moinituin, coiinty FtunuiuiaRfa, a 
little to tlip iKinth of the tJiru that crownn the xumiuit of the 
ridge. The coiiiitr)- people recunnt that nii apparition, in (be 
shape of a water-horM, Boinetiiiies emerges from ita bosom, 
traveraes the wild heath of Cloghtogie to Lmighoacanl, wberv it 
descends affaiii to its watery domain. 

It) the vicinity of a caabel on Sbeve Mis, comity Kerry, are 
two dark forbidding- looking lakdetB lyiug in tbc huUow of tbe 
iiionntaiii. One is rwg&rdHd by the peasantry as iintathoiuahli'. 
Tbe tarn derivex int«rei^l from a higend in the l^mlihar tia li- Uvlhri; 
relating that it wna om« infected bv an eiiumiouM pinit, which 
devoured both the inhabitantn of the tortreaH nnd their cattle. 
On one occasion when tbe hero Cuchnllin (Coolin) was near ibe 
caafaai, be heard, at midnight, tbe approach of the montter. 
" Tbeac he no friends of mine," »aid be, " that come bure "; and 
hi? fled before it, jumped u\(t tbe casliel wall, and alightiMl in tlio 
centre of tbe encloMUn-, at tbc door of tlio kiiig'* n-iiidenoi'— a 
rtvord leap. The Iritli Kainlx an- depictiil ax tiohlcr in their con- 
t«Ht* with vM«r demonH tlian Uiin hcn> of Pagan times. Saint 
Mocboa of Bttlln overcame n horrid mnnxter which infested one 
of the Connaof^t lakes, whilst tbe saints, ESc-muiiis and Kevin. 
strnfwled Bucc«B»fDllj with the pi-uu or dragons of Scaitery and 
Gleratlotigh. 

Tbeiv \» a pi'ut at the boltom o( a lake in tbe sioulb uf Irvland 
impriKntcil undur a gretil vat. In ulden timen tbo incmKtor wax 
Um aoourge of tbe whole c«iuntry Hide, but on the arri^'al of Kt. 
Patrick on a misiionnry lour, tt wai> indnced hy the aaint tu try tbe 
luxury of a rixidvMci- under a higff rat. prfidiii^il, by the national 
Mint, for tin- ovi-a*inn. St. Patrick prrmiiKed to set him at 
Largr wi the next Monday, i.r, f.unn, an esprestuon whicli may 
be interptvteil either ui Monday or tlw f>ay of Judgment. Un 
» coitn livening tbo poor deluded niouitcr is beanl bitterly 
eooiptaining and appealinK lo Bl. Patrick in tbeae wonU, 
IB a long Loan (Moinlay). Padrigl" 

Tbe oldtut written rRfi-twuea, kntiwn to tbe wHler, to 
in nipematnral aijnatic haraw wma diaeovered by O'Oooof _ 
aveUntninannaeript, inTrinltyCoUegv, I>abUn. liiaavcryw 
oidlDSiT tiiinge. RMd«ra httonatad la lb* aabjMl am n * 
to tbo fnUowing literal tnaalalka, M Kivan by U» i' 
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<' Tria mirabilia de Glenn- Dallainn in Tironi&, viz. Aper de 
Draini-liath ; Bestia de Letter-Dallain, et Damh-Dile (Bos dilaTii) 
Bestia de Letter-Dallain caput humanum habnit ; forma foUis 
fabrilis in reliqua parte fuit. Equus aquatilis, qoi erat in laea 
juxta ec^lesiam copulavit cum filia sacerdotis (ecclesi») ita ni 
generavit banc Bestiam ex efi.'* 

O'Donovan also recounts bow, in the seventeenth eentoiy, 
one of bis ancestors, living on tbe lands of Timahoe* coontj 
Kilkenny, close to a small lake, out of wbicb borses of bla^ 
colour and very beautiful symmetry were observed to emerge* 
became very anxious to learn all about tbem, and at length dis- 
covered tbat tbey were enchanted horses which had inhabited 
this lough from a remote period. Complying with the dicectioiis 
of one skilled in the Black Art, he caught a mare, which remained 
with him till she had had seven foals. At last the farmer, 
disregarding, or forgetting, the instructions which he had re- 
ceived, violated the rules by means of which he was able to 
retain the beautiful mare in his possession. She theieapon 
neighed seven times, broke loose, and galloped towards the lake, 
followed by her seven black foals. The farmer pursued them, 
but only arrived at the brink of the water in time to see the 
mare and her foals plunging into the lake, the mare first and 
then the foals in succession, according to their ages. He never 
saw them until seven years had elapsed, and by that time he 
had forgotten the mode by which to attempt their recaptoie. 
This kind of legend is not confined to Ireland ; traces of it are to 
be found almost everywhere. 

Enchanted horses used to emerge by night from Lough 
Ramor, in the county Cavan, and eat the oats in a farmer's 
field. The enraged owner managed at last to catch a foal, which 
he broke and used for ordinary purposes. As he was riding late 
one evening, along the shore of the lake, the water- horses in it 
commenced to neigh. On hearing the sound the foal, on which 
he was mounted, suddenly plunged into the water, taking his 
rider with him, and neither foal nor rider were ever again seen. 
A legend of Lough Caogh, or the Blind Lake, near Kiltubrid 
Church, county Leitrim, relates how a lad, working in a field 
close to the lake, caught a stray horse and commenced to harrow 
with him. The ** water-horse *' at once ran away, dragging 
harrow and boy with him, and disappeared beneath the waters of 
the lough. Labourers, hearing the shrieks of the youth, hurried 
to his aid ; but when they arrived on the shore the waters were 
already dyed the colour of blood. The moral to be drawn from 
the story is that one should not catch horses of a neighbour to 
do farm work, lest something unfortunate should occur. 

One very dry summer's day the level of a lake in the county 
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Ca>*an became unusually low, and the ruins of a castle were 
observed beneath the waters ; a well-known swimmer di>*ed to 
the bottom and soon reappeared with a golden cup, hotly pursued 
by the guardian of the treasure, in the form of a huge eel, from 
which he only just managed to escape. 

Another enchanted eel of immense proportions was observed 
passing from Lough Bamor down the Blackwater; it broke 
through two nets, but was at last captured and brought ashore. 
It then suddenly put its tail into its mouth, making itself into 
the shape of a hoop, blew a shrill whistle, and trundled with 
lightning speed into the river. 

Legends regarding these mythical demons assume various 
forms in individual cases, and many are the tales the people 
relate of fearful encounters with a monster covered with long 
hair and mane. Legends of aquatic monsters are very ancient ; 
almost all sheets of water possess their local demon. 0*Flaherty 
has a very ciroumstantiid story of an " Irish crocodile '* that 
liveil at the bottom of Lough Mask. The commonest legend 
attached nowadays to almost all lakes is that they are the home 
of a frightful serpent, and that no one will swim in the water for 
fear of being swallowed by it. The story of immense deposits 
of treasures buried deep in the bosom of the lakes and jealously 
guarded by aquatic monsters, may have arisen from the actufd 
deposition of treasure, or what was then r^arded as such, in 
lakes or fountains, as an offering to or part of an ancient cult of 
water. 

In ancient as well as in modem times, what men could not 
understand they put down to the supernatural, an easy method 
of explaining many things, and it was formerly, and is often 
still, the practice to attribute to unseen powers many evils and 
troubles for which we ourselves are directly responsible. In 
Ireland the numerous families of the peasantry were generally 
ascribed by them to *' the will of God,** quite ignoring the fact 
that their niill was the immediate cause of the increase of the 
population. Bome of the clerical profession now take a sensible 
and up-to-date, view of the subject. During the typhoid epidemie 
in Maidstone in 1H97, one of the clergy is reported to have 
publicly declined to use the special prayer in the Church of 
England Liturgy set apart for epidemics, as the prayer refers to 
the plague as a visitation from Ood, while the clergyman held 
tlie opinion that it was entirely brought about by the remissness 
of man, in the form of the Town Council, who, according to his 
belief, had neglected the proper supervision of the water supply : 
in his mind, the cause of the outbreak of tlie epidemic. 

What became of the sanitary science of pagan Roman civili- 
zation, and why the ages of faith in Europe were ages of filth 
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are interesting questions which await solution. Withoat some 
system of sanitation not inferior to that of modem LondoD, 
ancient Rome would have been a physical impossibility. Why 
did Roman sanitation completely disappear? Why did the 
triumph of Christianity bring about a reversion to filth, so oam- 
plete that, until comparatively lately, the habits and mami^ 
of living of the entire population were undoubtedly what we 
should now regard as bestial. It may be suggested that the 
introduction of Christianity was not the boon it is comnianly 
supposed to have been, a moral which Gibbon, in his history, 
has endeavoured to point. The more rapidly a new and very 
revolutionary idea gains the mastery the more rapidly is the 
new equilibrium established. Now, in Europe, Christianity pro- 
gressed but slowly. The old civilization gradually crumbled 
away : attacked, undermined, it fell at last. Chaos superrened, 
and from it a new order of things was slowly evolved. 

There is nothing more certain than that among all barbarous 
peoples, disease, in every form, is regarded as the work of malig- 
nant spirits, and but for their interference human beings wooM 
live on for ever. Disease is regarded by the savage as some- 
thing outside and foreign to humanity, brought aboat by a 
demon in the service of an enemy ; therefore, the intruder, kx 
disease, must be expelled by a more powerful spirit than that 
which first summoned it. Thus, if tlie witch-doctor, when called 
in, is more powerful than the evil spirit, he expels the malign 
influence and the patient recovers ; if he be less powerful, he is 
impotent against the demon and the patient dies. 

The receipt alleged to have been prescribed by the great Irish 
physician, Blanket, for the expulsion of a demon from the human 
body was to make a decoction from the roots of the alder and of 
the apple tree, to be boiled with the brains of a wild hog and 
drunk fasting ; the potion to be administered until the bewitched 
person casts up the demon out of the stomach. 

These Irish demons possessed the power to kill those persons 
af^ainst whom they bore animosity, or to transform them into 
wild animals. Sometimes their ideas of revenge presented a 
comical aspect. A demon installed himself inside a King of 
Connaught, and endowed him with such a voracious appetite 
that, in a year and a-half, his consumption of victuals caused a 
famine in the land. The king's breakfast consisted of two fat 
cows, a pig, thirty eggs, sixty wheaten cakes, and a barrel of 
ale, with a commensurate luncheon, dinner, and supper. The 
king was only able to subsist by travelling about his kingdom. 
visiting in turns all his well-to-do subjects, and he moved on to 
the next house when he had eaten up all the provision possessed 
by his unwilling host. 
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Tltie wild legi^tiil of an Irish kiiiK, accidentally (iirnisliing 
lod)iinga to an t>vil s|iint. is pnnilHL-il by lliivt rctliiUiitl of n 
■DOderD Rngli«li noblMiian who, in imngi nation, swallowed the 
C'hmtian devil. From the most KcncrouR motlvKH for the nel- 
lant of tho human raoe, he r<>fniu?<l to give any facilitids to the 
fiiul fiend to regain hia lihcrty, but his medical attendant over- 
oune Mb resolation by siirroptitiouiily admintHteriug an emi'tic 
in hit food. 

U a]ipea» very evident that the malignant beiiigH now tttylud 
bam and witchoM, arv but ilegeneratod re|ii«)teiitattve>i of tliv 
gondoMes of tbi- ancirnt Irisli : whilst the fairiex, which we sliiUl 
treat of next, are pnilMbly rvpreacntutlvi^s of an aboriginal and 
coiiqnered peoplv. 

It is quite possible, and indeed mowt highly probable, that 
the Irish goddwaes, or witches, were not originally supposed by 
their WorslLippers to be w> very malevolent, but when Christianity 
invaded and captured their territories, their disposition towards 
their former worshippers was imagined to have changed, and 
lliey plagiMd the people — or at leant were tbouKlit to bavK done 
so— to wreak on thum vejigeance for thfir c.hangu of faith. 

With all onr mod<im science, and all onr lioastwl knowhxlgi-. 
we canool quite extinguish tbe last spark uf nuporslltinn in tbi> 
utud, although with the lipe we may deny its existence. If, 
Uhci, deecenilanta of generations of more or less ciUtiired ances- 
tora atill retain slumbering embers of belief in supernatuml 

rneiw, is it to be wondered at thai savage-i, in all ages and in 
elinuM. ({rovelliiig in ignorance, descend, at times, to depths 
of the grsateat seU-Rbasoment, and to the perpetration of what, 
to na, appmni thv groasost absunlitiM, iu order to propitiate 
imwnary spirit*, benign or malign. 

To one who believ^ hinudf nnder the inflnviie* of Uww 
malignani hags or wilclm, miafortunet wai» not tlia ranilt of 
aoeideni : sickness was intensified bjr pangs ot mental anguEsh. 
Ilis uattle did not die of natural disease, but wero rictims of 
blighting Kui'lls : his com was not laid by the action of winds 
and rain, imt by lh« Iratnpliug* of fnrious fiends, belief in 
wliOM> esistt-niv wa.t at onit timii almost universal : and tlie later 
i'X|iOiiDden> of primitive Wlief. by praU-iiding to conlnil th» 
ai;ts of the«e terrible bcintro, Rnininl ctPtnplute aseaadaoc^ OTcr 
the minds of the crednloiis multitude. Snpa'radtlod to this bar, 
there muat have lurkeil in the mind of the aborigins tbe gEDual 
id«a that, tbongh Uie wiirld In day time tieldnga In the livinir. In 
night time it belongs to the ileoil. 

It is a Wiry misiAkeu iiiea to supfnee that all this bftago nf 
I invented by a priesthood fur tbe piuwM 
Me. A ptiMtbood ori|tiaM«l ia Um lda» 
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conceived by man of superhuman rulers of the universe ; Imlihe 
class elected to the office originated priestcraft, to lend fictilitmi 
dignity to their office and to add to their emoluments. (Xd 
world ideas are almost inconceivable to us in these modem timet. 
Oarlyle describes paganism as *' a bewildering, inextricable jmigle 
oi delusions, confosions, falsehoods and absmrdities oavenngttie 
whole field of life. A thing that fills us with astonishment, afaiioety 
if it were possible, with incredulity,- for truly it is not easy to 
understand that sane men could ever calmly, with their eyes 
open, believe and live by such a set of doctrines." All religioiis 
in their origin possess some germ of truth, and '< we shall begin. 
to have ^i chance of understanding paganism, when we fosi 
admit that, to its followers, it was at one time earnestly true. 
Let us consider it very certain that men did believe in paganism ; 
men with open eyes, sound senses, men made altogetiber like 
ourselves, that we, had we been there, should have believed in 
it." 

Whatever may be thought of the character-delineations of tiie 
ancient goddesses of the Irish, their implacability, their vin- 
dictiveness, ^s well as on the other hand, their occasional acts of 
benevolence, and the assbtance they rendered to those whom 
they considered ought to be protected ; they were, at any rate, 
superior to the imbecility, depicted in mediieval and even modem 
representations of the devil, who in his dealings is sure to be baffled 
and cheated. After paying the fiedr market price for a soul, he 
loses his bargain through the equivocal wording of the covenant ; 
when he is agreeing for the first living thing that is to pass over 
the bridge he has assisted the architect to build, the latter antici- 
pates the devil's disappointment when compelled to accept the 
dog, by which the literal wording of the contract is to be satis- 
fied. ** The idea of the devil/' observes Jacob Grimm, ** is foreign 
to all primitive religions, and for this reason, that in these the 
idea of God is the idea of a devil. In his lowest form ma'n has 
no other conception of God than one of power, and that power 
exercised for his bane. Everything that is agreeable or useful 
he accepted as a matter of course, but that which injured him 
riveted his attention, as his life was a prolonged contest with 
their power ; thus the first stage in the conception of a devil is 
the attribution of evil to God. Even in the present day inquire 
of any peasant why he believes in an omnipotent Creator of the 
world, and he will not expatiate on the beauty and harmony of 
all creation ; to this he is accustomed and beholds it with un- 
concern. He will, on the contrary, recount to you as evidence of 
the existence of a God, the sudden and violent death of his friend 
or of his neighbour, some fearful accident or misfortune to 
another, or the inclemency of the season and the subsequent 
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failure of the crops. In fine, such events as, with good reasoners, 
are the chief difficulties in admitting a supreme intelligence, are 
with him the sole arguments for it.** 

The go<ls, goddesses, and hanshees or ghosts were really feared 
by tlie Irish, for, as a sublime thinker says : — '* Wo keine 
G(>tter sind walten Gespenster.'* But, for so-called Christian 
teachers, the Christianized Evil Spirit never was nor ever would 
be drea<led. Impressions stamped on the early infantile mind, 
whether of the nation or of the individual, are not easily effaced ; 
even those engrained in early manhood are indehble. It is re- 
counted of a well-known character, the early part of whose life 
was pas8e<l in great pecuniary straits, that even when fortune 
turned and smiled upon him, nothing could eradicate from his 
mind the fear of sheriffs' bailiffs, at sight of whom he inconti- 
nently fled. There is also the story of a proselyte converted by 
missionary zeal from devil worship to a supposed intelligent 
belief in Christianity, but who, nevertheless, in his last moments, 
grievously disappointed his spiritual father, for the good mission- 
ary, seeing the dying man troubled by considerations of futurity, 
iu)d imagining he was racked by recollections of his former 
monstrous creed, and by a wholesome dread of condign punish- 
ment, said : — ** You fear, is it not, to meet your God ? *' and was 
met by the totally unexpected and startling answer: — **Not in 
the least ; with him, I shall be all right ; it is of the other I am 
afraid.*' 
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The Food of PasmBTOBio Uan. 

[Itott lap. 29, lifw -li, nfur the teord " Cootinsnl."} 

nu ezpcriBMOta ««• 

, latdr th> pwrilw^ 

of the Boyil Odontological Socia^ at Orat Britain. Upon n i ■wiahif 
Boms dkull* dating back from the 8lone Age, he nat«d tlwt Mml of A* 
teeth, although iiuita free from eariea, wne thjcU; ecMed vith \tMm. 
It oocurred to hiin that it would be poatible bj' a imigh analyiiB to idantifr 
aoT paitiolea of food that might be einbeddod in thii natural iwiMim to , 
and M lereal the chancter of the ailment partaken of hy jimliJiiiMii 
man. DiMolTing the tartar in weak add, a reaidne wa* left vii&h. mmtm 
the uicnwcope, waa found to conaiat of com-huik putides, hMn boa 
the outride m the hiuki, spiral veaeeli ftom regetible*. particlM of elinh. 
the point ot b fisb-tootb, a conglomerBtion of oval oella piDbablr of frml, 
the Mrbleta of down, and portions of wool. In addition to thia TariMl litt wva 
some round red bodies, the origin of which defied deteotion, and mt 
paitidee, aome reUting to ouar^ and lome to flint Theae minttal 
were tbtj likelj attributable to the rough riones used in grinding the ooni, ama 
would account for the erosion of the masticating surnces. which in maiiT 
coses was strongly marked. This inquiry into the food of men who UtciI 
not less tban four thousand years ago is a matter of great i ' • - - 
inteT«at'' — Chambtrt't Journal. February, 1901. 



Tbb Nkbd-Fike. 

[liiitt to p. 36, lint 21, ^Inr llti word " old."] 

" The same custom obtained in Scotland at the commencement of tbe nine- 
teenth century and the chaim was used, sa in Ireland, against an outbnak 
of diseue among cattle. Mr. Joseph Tain, who describes the cerenaDy, stktsa 
that :— 

• "'Id the summer of IttlO, while remaining at Balnaguard, a village 
of Perthshire, as I was wstldng along the bonks of the Toy, I obserrcd a crawd 
of people convened on the hill abore Fitno Cree; and as I recollected haring 
seen a multitude in the some place the preceding day, my curiodty wu roused, 
so that 1 resolved to leum the rcnson of this meeting in such ■□ unfreqaentKl 
place. I was close beside Ihoni before any of the company had obserred 
me ascending the bill, their attention being fixed upon two men in the centre. 
One wa* turning a small stock, which was supported by two stake* s' 
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peTp«ndiciilArl3r, with a cleft at the top, in which the crown piece went round 
in tlie form a carpenter holda a chi§el on a grinding stone; the other wat 
holding a raiall hranch of fir on that which wat turning. Directly below 
it waa a quantity of tow ipread on the ground. I observed that thia wrork wat 
taken alternately by men and women. At I wat turning about in order 
to leare them, a man whom I had seen before, laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and policited me to put my finger to the stick ; but I refuted, merely to tee if my 
obstinacy would be resented ; and suddenly a tigh aroee from every breast, and 
anger kindled in every eye. I taw, therefore, Suit immediate compliance with 
the remiest wat necettary to my tafety. 

** * I was soon convinced that this was tome mytteriout rite performed either 
to break or ward off the power of witchcraft; but, to intent were they on 
the prosecution of their design, that I could obtain no tatiafactory information, 
until I met an old tchoolmaster in the neighbourhood, from whom I had 
obtained much intiffht into the mannert and customs of that dittrict. He 
informed me that Uiere it a dittemper occasioned by want of water, which 
cattle are subject to, called in the Gaelic language thug imhk^ which in English 
signifies '* black haunch.** It it a very inf£^tiout diteate, and, if not taken in 
time, would carry off mott of the cattle in the country.* 

*' The method taken by the Highlanders to prevent itt deitructive nTagea 
it thus: — 

** * All firet are extinguished between the two nearest rivert, and all the 
people within that boundary convene in a convenient place, where they erect 
a machine, at above deacrihird ; and, after they have commenced, they continue 
night and day until they have forced fire bj the friction of the two ttickt. 
Every person mutt perform a portion of thit labour, or touch the machine 
in order not to break the charm. 

** * During the continuance of the ceremony they appear melancholy and 
dejet tod, but when the fire, which they tay it brought from heaven by an angel, 
blaiet in the tow, thev resume their wonted gaiety ; and while one part of the 
romnnny it employed feeding the flame, the others drive all the cattle in the 
neighbourhood over it. When thit ceremony it ended, they consider the cure 
complete ; after which they drink whisky, und dance to the bagpipe or fiddle 
round the celestial fire till the last spark it extinguithed/ 

*• Here, within our own day, it evidently an act of fire*worthip: a direct 
womhip of Baal by a Christian community in the nineteenth eentui^. There 
were other means of preventing diseases tproading among cattle praotitcd within 
thit centurr. When murrain broke out in a herd, it wat believed that, if the 
fir«t one taken ill were buried alive, it would atop the tpread of the diaeaae, and 
that the other animalt affected would then aoon recover. Were a cow to cast 
her < nlf ; if the calf were to be buried at tie byre door, and a short prayer or 
a Term} of Scripture said over it, it would prevent the same misfortune from 
happening with the reat of the herd. If a sheep dropped a dead lamb, the 
proper precaution to take wat to place the lamb upon a rowan tree, and 
this would prevent the whole flock from a repetition of the mithap.'* — /Wi- 
AoiY, by Jamet Xapier, f.m.h.b., pp. 82-8^. 



Are thk Enoubh a Celtic Natioxalitt? 

\yote to p. 207, liM 38. ir/f/r tke ironf " Huxley.**] 

The question whether the English are a Germanic nationality hat been 
much discuwed, but, with all our faulta, we are without those which are 
especially characti>ri»tic of the Teuton. Again the section of the avrrsge 
GenuAn cranium ii, it is stated, u*tully circular, the section of an average 
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EngUslt cranium is usually oval, with the axis from front to back , ^ 
in length. The elongated skull is doubtless inherited from common Ceitk 
ancestors, and its prevalence in England demonstrates that the popalaiioa maj 
with some reason be called Celtic. As a nation the English differs quite ai 
much from the German as it does from the French. We hare characteriatki 
which distinguish us from the rest of the population of Europe, so that the noil 
Irish of Iiisnmen is, on the Continent, often taken for an Englishman. IW 
race which inhabits the United Kingdom is very much more homogeneottt thn 
is generally imagined. The mixture of aborigines, Celt, Saxon, Dane, aai 
Norman which composes the English population is precisely the same ndxtoie 
which we find in Ireland and in Scotland, the only difference is that in Eapjlaad 
the Saxon, in the Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland the Celt, ^redonuBili^ 
but as a whole the race is much more homogeneous than that which inhakto 
Germany or France. 

A theory, accepted by many anthropologists, is tbat the population of Surofe 
may be divided into two races, the oval or long lieads, and the round or btoai 
iieads. Roughly speaking these are arranged in three strata running acrow tiw 
faoe of the European Continent ; fair, oval, or long heads to the north ; dafk, 
oval, or long heads to the south ; with a band of round or broad heads taad* 
wiohed in between. The British Isles are peopled by the oval or ]ong-head«d 
race. Along the eastern coasts the population is, in general, &ur ; akmg the 
western coasts, dark, corresponding to the northern and southern long heads ol 
the Continent. But in the N.-W. of Ireland there is a restricted area inhabited 
by broad heads, a vestige of the race who are known to have invaded the British 
Isles in prehistoric times, and who still occupy the central European 



Burning the Bedding of the Dead. 

\NoUUip, 299, l\n$ 15, aJUr the word *' walls.*'] 

Joseph Tain, writing in the year 1814, refers to a very similar practice 
then common in some parts of Scotland. 

When the corpse was carried out of the house, the bed on which the 
deceased lay was also taken, and all the straw or heather of which it was 
composed was burnt, in some place wlieie no beast could get at it. This 
practice is commendable from a sanitary point of view. Next morning the 
ashes were carefully examined as it was believed that the footprint of the next 
person of the family who was to die would be seen thcreon imprinted. 



Wake Games. 

[Note to p. 321, hue 22, after the word *' men.*'] 

Lady Wilde describes another game, or play, styled " The Mock Maniage " 
as follows : — 

*' Two clever young wake-men dress themselves fantastically as priest 
and clerk, the latter carrying a linen bag filled with turf aslies, which he swings 
about to keep oi-der, giving a good hit now and then, while the dust promotes 
n good deal of coughing amongst the crowd. But nothing irreverent is meant ; 
for it is considered that whatever keeps up the spirits at a wake is allowable, 
and harmless in the sight of God. 
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*' The priest then takci hit place in the circle, the clerk at his elbow, 
and pours forth a volley of fpbberish Latin, after which he calls out the names 
of those who are to be married, the selection being always most incongnious ; 
and the clerk seizes them and hurries them forward, thetMig of ashes enforcing 
obedience to the call. 

** As the names are called out, each man takes his nlace bj the bride named 
for him, and the priest begins the ceremonr in Irich, adding a homily, 
describing the homd life probably reserred for the bride and bridegroom, 
owing to their rile temper and other bad qualities. But this is all pure fun, 
as nothing private or personal would be permitted. 

'* Then the clerk whirls his bag of ashes, and threatens to strike any man 
who grumbles at the wife he has got, and he demands his fee. Something must 
be given to him, a penny, or even a button, and the bride must give an article 
of her own property ; but thic is returned to her, and she is told they only 
wanted to test her obedience. After the ceremony is over, whisky is served 
round, and priest and clerk and the bridegroom drink a glass for good luck, 
while the bnde sips a little from her husband's glass.** 
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Abjstlnian tombs, coloured ftonei, 331. 
Achill, funeral, description, 325. 
kitchen midden, 93. 

migrationfi for pasturage, 97* 

Adams, Professor I^th, care dwellings, 

51. 

land connw-tion of Great Britain 

and Ireland, 10. 

Adipocere, used as a cure, 298. 
^thicus, Irish literature, opinion of, 

251. 
Africa, cannibalism, 292. 
Agricola, conquest of Ireland, alleged, 

233. 
Aidan, King of Dalriada, 245. 
Aidan, St., prophecy, 269. 
All, Khalif, heredity, remarks on, 2. 
Amber, early uses, IHI. 

omamontj, Ireland, 181. 

superstitions, 185. 

Anson, Commodore, Irish peasants* 

opinion of, 211. 
Antrim, mammoth remains, 61. 
Araght, St., legend, 360. 
ArchjBology, growth and changes, 2, 46, 

207. 

historical importance of, 204. 

poetry and arclueological research, 

255. 

school of the spade. 208. 

Archer, M. K., worked (lints, du- 

coveriea, 86. 
Arctic clement in Irish fauna and flora, 

73. 
Ardnahue, kitchen midden discovery, 

121. 
Ari«to(Ir, In'Iand, account of, 225. 
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Armagh, Palatio's Latin satire on in- 

habiUntt, 116. 
Arrow-heads, bone, 40. 

flinty counterfeit, 43. 

flint, luperatitions about, 41. 

Art, Celtic art in Britain and Ireland, 

197. 

Ireland, ancient designs, opinions, 

166, 166. 

atone-age, 165. 

Atalantit, common belief in, 212. 
Atkinson, Robert, Irish history, diffi- 
culties, 201. 

myths, opinion on, 139. 

Augustine, '* lives and sise of the ante- 

diluTians,*' quotation, 67. 
Auk, great auk specimens, 73, 74, 105. 
Australia, mode of producing fire, 33. 

talking sticks, 136. 

ATienus, Rufus Feetus, ** Sacred 

Island,** UUe of IreUnd, 210. 
Ajtes, nephrite, 92. 
Aylesbury, Donnybrook, skulls, dis- 

corery, 328. 
Aynia, goddess, 364. 
Aiof, sea of, mammoth remains, 69. 



Baal fires, 261, 279. 

Bacchanal isn feasts, cannibalism, 289. 

Balak, John, 222. 

Ball, Sir Robert, ice-age, 6. 

Ballincrsa, St. Patrick's curae, 273. 

Bailintoy caves, wild horMS* skulls, 

remains, 65. 
BalloQ Hill, buried pebbles, 329. 
—» Pagan cemetery, 307. 
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Ballybetagh bog. 12. 
Ballyoastle, jet discovery, 185. 
BaUyholme, worked flints, discovery, 

86. 
Ballymote, Book of, 132. 
Ballynahatty, burial chamber, 335. 
Ballynamintra cave, bears, remaiiu, 65. 

dwelling, 52, 62. 

human bones, 336. 

reindeer, remains, 65. 

wild pig, remains, 70. 

wolf dog, remains, 76. 

Ballyned, Donegal, prehistoric remains, 

103. 
Ballysimon, FuUocht, opened, 121. 
Ballyvoumey Keel, customs, 323. 
Balor, story of, 150. 
Bamba, legend, 140. 
Bannon, Bernard, need-fire customs, 36. 
Banshee, Cleena, account of, 371. 

Grimthawn, carried off by, 366. 

Eevil, legends, 364. 

Fitzgerald, Maurice, keen, 368. 

names of, 364. 

0' Donovan's friend's account, 870. 

wail, 367. 

Baptism, unbaptised right arms, 277. 

Bards, Ireland, 250. 

Baring-Qould, physique deterioration, 

quotation, 23. 
Burnasraghy, cist, white quartz pebbles 

discovered, 329. 
Barrett- Hamilton, G. E. H., bird-bones 

from Irish caves, 74. 
Barry, St., legend, 363. 
Bartholomew Angelicus, jet in Ire- 
land, 185. 
Bav, goddess, 354-358. 
Bealtinnc, fires, 124, 261, 279. 
Bears, remains, Ireland and St'0tland,65. 
Beauford, W., burial customs, Ireland, 

306. 
Bode, creation, description of, 10. 

jet, rt'murks on, 186. 

Scoti, remarks on, 244, 286. 



Bellanascaddan, g{ant*s ftngarniBBe. 

168. 
Bells, bronse, Dowris bdU 196. 

iron, 196. 

Benn, collection, flint implementSy 42. 



Beds, hugs* beds, Dermod and Grauia*i4. 

348. 
Bees, Ireland, superstitions, 22G. 



Bent, T. Theodore, AbyssiniAa t«iU, 

331. 
Bera, goddess, 364. 
Bexanger, Irish history, opinioB oa. 

204. 
Betham, Sir William, Etruscui aOwr 

money, 194. 
Bigger, F. J., dog-wh6lk shells, lOS. 

St. Patrick's monmnent, 263. 

Bird-bones in Irish caTas, 74. 
Birr, Finn's seat, 163. 
Blackberries, Pooka's influence ob» M. 
Blessington, pitfall discoverj, 69. 
Boat, Dr., food of ancient Iriali 

98. 
Bodleian Irish ms., 38. 
Bogs, Ballybetagh bog, 12. 
Bone, drawings on, 166. 
Bone-caves, British, Mmnwug 

17. 
Bones, animals', used as fuel, 124. 
human, marks or fiac tor es ie 

337-339. 

bird- bones in Irish caves, 74. 

Book of Ballymoto, Ogham writin|E, 

132, 133. 

Lecan, Yellow Book of, 29o. 

of Lismore, quoted, 123. 

Tk)olies, 97, 105. 

Borloce, Caillcacb, derivation of, 353. 

Cleena, account of, 372. 

Dermot andGrania*s beds, account. 

348. 
Finn Mac Cool and goddess Ten 

legend, 363. 

human sacrifice, 337. 

rud(? stone monuments, Irelan*!, 

350. 

St. Barry legend, 363. 

Boulder-clay, 7, 8, 12. 
Bracers, Ireland, discover}*, 40. 
Brandon Island, 213. 
flint beds, 83. 
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Bnfth, R. R., CIuiclieC«iiit«diicu8iion, 
302. 

Brmy Head, Roman coina, disooveriet, 
240. 

Breagho, Uka-dweUing, Irish deer re- 
mains, 64. 

Brecan, St., grave, stones in, 332. 
Brehon lavs, land ownership, modifi- 
cations, 199. 
Brendan, St., 269. 

Tojage, 217. 

Bridget, St., 276. 

ratriok*s, St., aennon, 271. 

sacred fire, 279. 

Bronxe-age, 92, 93. 

Scotland, 195. 

Bronie bells, Dowris bell, 196. 

implements, superatitioDa, 81, 82. 

Broughderg, discovery, 36. 

Browne, Sir John, urn -burial, 24. 
Burkland, A. W., green stones, value 

as charms, 332. 
Burial customs, carnal interment changes 

to cremation, 334. 

ceremonies, 302, 303. 

coloured stones, S29, S32. 

consecrated ground, 306. 

cremation : ss# that title. 



— keeU, 322. 

mixed interments, 334, 335. 

St. Marino, 306. 

sitting posture, burial in, 333. 

SUgo, 334. 

Burke, man, definition of, 33. 
Bumm, Ludlow's description, 37. 
Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Cures by tbarms, 296. 



rK«ar, Diuidit, account of, 245. 

Taird. origin of word, 266. 

Caimcach, Saint, Yellow Book of Lecan, 

295. 
('stUhceniladdig, If^gcnd**. .172. 
CalUn mountain, (Vmsn*!* tomb, 162. 
(*iiuibrcnsiii, Irish rhtefn. rrconciHation 

of envmicp, custom, 2!i6. 
Camel, eating of. proLibitc^i, 294. 

2 



Cannibalism, Britain, Braintree Uko- 
dwelling bone discovery, 339. 

British Isles, 291. 

documentary evidence against on- 
trustworthy, 291. 

early peoples, 340. 

Egypt, 290. 

Greece, 289. 

Ireland, Champion's opinioo, 2S8. 

Knockmore caves, 336. 

Pagan writers, aceounta, 

286. 
St. Jerome's account, 286, 

287. 
motives for, tabukted by Flinders- 

Petrie, 294. 

Neolithic Period, 836. 

PalcoUthic Period, 336. 

universal amongst primitive races. 



291. 

Carbry, St. Patrick's cnrte, 274. 
Carleton, stones buried with dead, 332. 
Cariyle, value of books, 129. 

Paganism, opinion of, 382. 

Carolan's skull, cures epilepsy, 297. 
Carowtampull, description, 113. 
Carrick Uiil, witches' stone, 373. 
Carrig-Cleena, legends, 372. 
Carrowmore, flint implements, crusted, 

discovery, 102. 
metamorphic rock«, 172. 

mixed interments, 336. 

Carrownagark, stones buried with the 

dead, 332. 
Camithen, James, Roman antiques, 

Ireland, 240. 
Cattle, curing, 41. 

diteases, need -fire customs, 36. 

wild, remains of, 71. 

Cavan, mammoth remains, 61. 
(.'ave-Jwellings, 49. 

lUllinamintra, 62. «'».». 

binl-btme di«covfri4'«, 74. 

Gleniff, 60. 

- hittory, in period*. 52. 

— Iri«h de<T, rrmain*. 52, 6i. 

Knoikmore, 63. 

^-— Sbandon cave, 61. 
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Cave legends, 151. 

meD, artittio tastes, 13. 

Geadach Uie Great, legend, 36 h 
Cedd, St., prophecj, 269. 
Celestius, Pelagianism, 259. 
Celtic art, 197. 
Celtic race, 206, 206, 207. 

English yiewed as, 386. 

Champion, cannihalism of Irish, 2B8. 
Channs, cures hy, 41, 79^2. 
Chartres, Druidiun and Christianity, 

277. 
Children of lir, 131, 147. 
Christianity, Ireland, 128. 
earlier than in Great Britain, 



269. 



Christian missions, 26. 
easy conTcrsion, 267. 
introduction, 246. 
pagan myths ChrisUaniied, 



140. 



Palladius' mission, 268. 

Pelagius and Celestius, 269. 

St. Patrick (see that tiUe). 

Chrysostom, St., cannihalism of Irish, 

340. 
Chukses, trihes, bahitsof, 118. 
Ciaran, St., prophecy, 269. 
Cicero, advice to historians, 179. 
confesses to ignorauco on some 

things, 24. 
Circiuncision, flint knives used, 81. 
City of Gold, poem, 221. 
Civilization, Ireland, pagan, 176. 

tribal times, 198. 

Claddagh tisherman, sling, use of, 40. 
Claudian, Ireland, accounts, 239. 

Thule, location of, 209. 

Cleena, banshee, account of, 371. 
Clerical science, simplicity of, 16-17, 

26. 
Climate, man'8 development, effect on, 

23. 

Ireland, alteiations in, 36. 

bird discoveries, 74. 

early times, 3. 

(Uoaks and capes, remains of, 100. 
Spenser's description, 115. 
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Clodd, Edward, Irish gods, opnuow, 

847, 366. 
Cloghmanty cam, discoTeiie«y 3S4. 
Clonmacnoise, monument of the deal, 

162. 
Clonmany, miraculous earth, 296. 
Clontarf , battle, banshee wmmliigB^ 365. 
Cloonfinlough, lake dwdling, Iitt 

deer, remains, 64. 
Cluiche Cainte discussiQiiy 302. 
Coins, Irish burial customs, 

240. 
opinions, 194. 



Roman, Ireland, 237. 



Coleraine, Boman remains, 287. 

Colgan, Acta Sanctorum, mindes, 276. 

Collins, <* elf-shot " superstition, 73. 

Columbkille, St, account of Irdaad, 
304. 

bards, prevents expulaioii of, 2M>. 

— - human sacrifices, 304. 

prayer, 364. 

Combs, origin, 181. 

Conan, serpent legend, 263. 

story of, 149. 

tomb, pretended, 162. 

Congo-tribes, cannibalism, 292. 

Conic, E., inscription, 169. 

Connaught, pigs, long-faced, 70. 

Connla of the golden hair, 266. 

Conlock, bardic tale of, 148. 

ConoUy, Rev. Luke, fata morgana, 
217. 

Cook, Captain, Australian w a}' of pro- 
ducing fire, 33. 

Sligo lady's recollection, 211, 

Cookery-, ancient Irish, 123. 

savage tribes, 122. 

Cooking-places, Fullocht Fioiiiis, 121. 

lake dwellings, 122. 

Cooldnimman, battle, 344. 

Copper, discovery of, 91, 92. 

Cork harbour, islands, kitchen-middens. 
94. 

Coulin, Act of Parliament against, 11 J. 

Cow -charmer, account, 79. 

Cniniu, Huxley's opinion, 26, 27. 

Irish, types, 24, 25. 
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Crtnii, ethnological importance of, 24, 

Cranna, stone of the fruitful fairy, 163. 
Crannogt, lake^wellingti (see that title). 
Creaght, explanation of, 98. 
Cremation, 24, 305, 334, 336, 336. 
hones, effects of burning on, 336. 

Clniche Oainte discussion, 302. 

Mount Stewart cemetery, 307. 

Wasserschlehen's reference to, 

306. 

Criticitm, unpopularity of, 138. 
Croker, T. Crofton, banshee, Tersas, 
367. 

** Castle treasure** hill, ezcars- 

tions, 188. 

Grans, witch, description, 374. 

Irish keen, translation, 312. 

Cronsn, St., mirtcle, 276. 
Cross, pagan origin, 164. 

Crowe, J. 0*Beime, goddetMt of 
ancient Irish, 373. 

Irish texts, corruptions in, 145. 

Crow, superstitions, 358. 
CuchuUin, 131, 140, 145, 150, 153. 

St. Patrick, intercoarM with, 

140, 145. 

water horse legend, 377. 

witch legend, 373. 

Cuellar, Captain, Irish dress and cus- 
toms, description, 112, 117. 

Cuglast, 151. 

Cuillin, St.. 277. 

Cup-and-ring markings, 164. 

natural causes, 165. 

PaciBc islanders, 167. 

_. - > Praeger's ai count, 166. 

theories of origin, 167-170. 

Ciirragh, tumuli, human interments, 
33H. 

CuTier, mammoth remains, opinion, 61. 



Dagda, fire -god. 347. 
Dalrisds, Aidan, king of, 245. 
Danes, silver coin«, Ireland, 194. 
Dar« in, bonen used as fui>l, remarks on, 
12V 



Darwin, Fuegiant, description, 118. 
Dead, barbarities practised on, 327. 

bedding of the, burial of, 386. 

eating of, 292, 293. 

hand of the, 296. 

superstitions relsting to, 295. 

Declan, St., earth from grare, 296. 
nxjk, 217. 

Dedanann, 345, 346. 

Deer, great Irish, 12, 13, 52, 62. 

hones, fractures in, explanations, 

62, 64. 

red, Ireland, 68. 

Dempster, Saint -Stealer, 286. 
Derg, liough, name, origin, 269. 
Dermot and Grmnia, legend, 60, 160, 

161. 
Dermod and Orania*s beds, 348. 
Dermot, King of Leinster, ferocity 

towards enemies, 288. 
Derryreighan Bog, Antrim, oape dia- 

oorered, 109. 
Deril, modem idea of, 382. 
«' DiahoUc Pathology,*' 342. 
Dianoecht, Dianket, god of medicine, 

legend, 346. 
receipt for expelling demon from 

the body, 380. 
Diarmaid, King, 269. 
Dichu, converted to Christianity, 260. 
Dickson, John M., opinion of Tigher- 

nach as a historian, 201. 
Dineley, Thomas, Irish keen, account, 

811. 
Dtnnsenchus, human sacrifices, 290, 

291. 
Diodonis, Ireland, account of, 228. 
-^— cannibalism of Irish, 

386. 
Dog- whelk shells, crushrd, 102. 
Dogs, earliest mention, 75. 

exportation of, forbidden, 76. 

Gtinnar*s dog, 76. 

Irith wolf-hound tlub, 77. 

Kilkenny castle, document, 76. 

Roman games, 75. 

sheep dog. Vigi, story, 76. 

wolf dog, Irish, two rsce*, 71. 
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Donn, Dr., Bade on tlM oratttion, 16. 

DoQAininez bay, 282. 

Doimes, Biihop, woItos, mention of, 71. 

Dowth, rook-fleribiDgs, 162. 

DraiB, ancient Irith, 109 ff, 114, 117. 

Buaaionaries and native costumes, 

117. 
'' Drowned,'* old meaning of word, 219. 

islanda, 219. 

Drowning persons, objections to saying, 

876. 
Dmid stone, KiUeen Gormac, 249. 
Druidism, fairy worship, opposed to, 

265. 

fires, sacred, 124, 261, 279. 

r— • Gaul, CsBsar's account, 246. 
Ireland, confliet with Christianity, 



262. 



few traces of, 249. 

late introduction of, 266. 



Druidism, Ireland, St. Patrick's, scanty 

mention of, 266. 

purification by water, 280. 

Strabo's account, 260. 

Dniids, Ireland, name "Druid," 

traees of, in place-names, 248. 
Drumlighan, holy well, 283. 
Du Noyer, G. V., . worked flints, 

opinion, 86. 
Dumbell rath, remains in, 121. 
Dun-Conor, description, 316. 
Dungiven, holy well, 283. 
Dunmore, cave-dwellings, 49. 
Dunshaughlin lake-d welling, sheep 

crania, 70. 
Dutton, Dermod and Crania's bed, 

account, 348. 
Dyer, Mr., Irish giant, discovery, 57. 
Dysart, tumulus, human sacrifices, 

supposed, 338. 



Eels, enchanted, 379. 

Egil, Saga of, 344. 

Egypt, early race, cannibalutm of, 290. 

Elf-bolts, 78. 

Ellis, Polynesian researches, ICG. 

Emania, palace of, building, 202. 



English people, Celtic or Ocmwnic? 

386. 
Epilepsy, cure, 297. 
Erasmus, cures for diseases, 267. 
Eratosthenes, Ireland, account of, 2:^3. 
Erosion, rate of, 14. 
Etruscan silver money, 194. 
Evans, Sir John, Indian mode of pier^ infc 

holes in stones, 167. 
— stone implement aapentttloos, 81. 
Evil eye, 160. 
Evolution, Roman idea, 2. 
Eyes, Lough, lake-dwellings, 223. 



Fairies, origin of, 263, 

Teat's view, 264. 

Falachda na Peine, 121. 

Fauna, Ireland, early, 10. 

Faraday, Prof., amber, ranaifa on, 
186. 

Fat, human, used as a charm, 298. 

Fata morgana, 216, 217. 

Feni, 142, 144, 146. 

Fennell, W. J., St. Patrick'a mtmn* 
ment, 263. 

Fergus Mac Roig, 140. 

Fergusson, rude stone monuments, Ire- 
land, opinion, 360. 

Fetches, 370. 

Fiacc, St., Life of St. Patritk, 256. 

Fiachra, death, and Cluiche Cainte <iitf- 
cussion, 302, 303. 

Finn Mac Cool, 154. 328. 

Go<ldess Vera's treatment »'f, 

361. 

Grana legend, 374. 

Finn's Seat, 163. 

Gilla Dacker, story, 152. 

Fiona Macleod, water demon, account, 

376. 
Fire, Australian method of produiing. 

33. 

Baal fires. 124, 261, 279. 

Irish superstitions, 33, 36. 

iron-pyrites discovery, 36. 

need-fire customs, 36. 

Prt^metheus fable, origin, 33. 
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PiU-Oenild, RU-ard, buried treasure, 

account of, 190. 

cooking places, Youghal, 121. 

Mauri«'C, keen, 36«. 

Flint, traffic in, 8:^. 

beds, Brandon, 83. 

implements, 14. 

Benn collection. 42. 

bulb of percussion, theories, 

86. 

counterfeit, 42. 

crusted, discovery, 102. 

diwoveries, 86. 

I^ame gravels, 84. 

superstitions, 41, 78, 80. 

uses of, supposed, 89. 

••Flint- Jack," 42. 

Flinders- Petrie. W. N., motives for 

canniltalism tabulated, 294. 
Food, ancient Iri»h, 98; prehistoric 

man, Mr. Charter *s experiments, 384. 
Formoriiinn, 346. 

F<)rt, rebuilding of, description, 316. 
Fossil wood, I^mgh Neagh '* honet,** 3. 
Foasilized bones, ;'><), 57. 
Fowl, sacrifice of, 305. 
Fox, Iri^h supcTstitionf 252. 
Foyle, I>ough, legend, 345. 
Fraxor, Dr. W., Irijih gold ornaments, 

source of, 192. 

— - R. W., burial customs, account of. 
303. 

Froude, Christianity and the heathen 

worid. 344. 
Fuegiann, habitu of, 118. 
Fuel, bones uaccI a^. 124, 125. 
Fullorht Kionns, 121. 
Fullogh Fea. Vll. 
Funerals, Ireland, ceremonies, 323. 
— r- wakes (see that title). 
Fynes Moryson, dress of Irish, 117. 

habits of Iriftii, 98. 



(•abhra Uttle, 140. 

Gaelir language, I^miinie*s opinion of 

the value of, lo3. 
revival, opinions, 137. 



Gaelic literature, mbs., destruction of, 

146. 
Gsllagh, Co. Gal way, corpse of man 

diacovered, 110. 
Gal way, mammoth remains, 61. 
Garland Sunday, customs, 282. 
Gaul, drawings on bones, 1 65. 

Druids, Csraar*s account, 245. 

Geikie, Professor A., plants and animals, 

distribution, 21. 
Geological changes and development, 

Ireland, 4, 18. 
Geulogiata, sweeping assertions, 15. 
Giants, Irish, discoveries, 57. 

graves, Ireland, origin, 351. 

finger-stone, 163. 

Gibbet Rath, tumulus, 335. 

Gill, Lough, drowned islands, 220. 
Gilla Dacker and his horse, 152. 
Giraldus Cambrcnsis, ancient Irish 
dress, quotation, 114, 117. 

Christianity in Ireland, 279. 

Irish, skulls of enemies, 328. 

slavery, Ireland, 258. 

Glacial epoch, lee Age (see that title). 

Glannagalt, glen of the lunatics, 357. 

Glass, invention of, 186. 

omamenta, Ireland, 186. 

Glencar Valley, 14. 

Gleniff, cave-dwellings, 50. 

Glibbe, Act of Parliament against, 

112. 

Gobnate, St., bee story, 228. 

Gobhan Saor, 266. 

Gods of ancient Erin, 345 ff. 

deified mortals, 347. 

Goddesses Aynia, Bav, and Vera, 354. 

Bav and her sisters, 359. 

hags* beds, 348. 

identified with those of other 

Aryan peoples, 346. 

GodsUmes, 329. 

Gold, Ireland. 187. 

Ireland, abundance. 191. 

fairy gold aupersttticms. 188. 

ornaments. Rciman origin, 193. 

primitive mode of manufacture, 

193. 
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Golden Bridge, Roman medicine stamp 
discovery, 236. 

Ooll, legend, 351. 

Grain-grinders, 99. 

Grana, witch's candle legend, 374. 

Grania, legend, 50. 

Grant Allen, Ethnology and personal 
names, 205. 

Graves, Dr., Bishop of Limerick, cup« 
and-ring markings, theory, 269. 

Rev. James, plea for systematic 

exploration of Irish tomhs, 174, 175. 

Gray, hanshee's warning, poem, 365. 

Great auk, specimens, 73, 105. 

Great Man's Bay, name, origin of, 108. 

Greece, cannibalism, 289. 

Greenwell, Canon, cannibalism in Eng- 
land, 291. 

Giian, legends, 374. 

Griddles, stone, 36. 

Griffin, Gerald, Hy Brasil, 212. 

wake of the absent, 302. 

Grimm, Jacob, idea of devil, 382. 

Grose, epilepsy cure, 297. 

Gkouse and Ptarmigan, Waterford, 74. 

Gunnar*s Irish wolf-dog, 76. 



Hackett, Mr. William, opening of Ful- 
locht, Yougbal, 121. 

Hags, derivation of Irish word for, 353. 

beds, 348. 

legends, various, 373 ff. 

Hall, Mr. and Mrs., description of pig, 
70. 

Hand of the dead, superstitions con- 
nected with, 295. 

Hare, Arctic, in Ireland, 72. 

tabooed, 293. 

Harp, Ireland, origin, 180. 

Hart, Dr , bonfire of bones, description, 
124. 

Hatchet, whinstone, discovery, 90. 

Helgi, Norwegian chief, 345. 

Hell-mouth-door, legend, 60. 

Hemans, Mi*s., Irisli keen, 313. 

Herodotus, Massagetae, habits of, 289. 

Scythian sacrifices, 125. 



Hinde, Captain S. L., cannibcliMB ia 

Africa, 292. 
Hindoo Trinity, 165. 
Hip -disease, cure, 331. 
History, archaeology important in, 204. 

Irish, commencement ol diff- 

cultiee, 200. 

Hogan, Rev. Edmund, Irish wolf-dog, 

75, 77. 
value of ancient Irish legends. 

151. 
Hollywood, worked flints, diacorery. 

86. 
Holy wells, 282 ff. 
Horace, eye ointment, 236. 

primitive man, 23. 

imburied dead, 242. 

Horse, sacred to Odin, 294. 
water horse demon, 376 ff. 

wild, 65. 

Horseflesh, eating of, 65, 67. 

Houghli, Maori chief, tattooing marks, 

158. 
Human sacrifices, Ireland, 290. 

Borlace*s opinion, 337. 

building, sacrifices at, 303, 

304. 

Dysart tumulus, 338. 

Ireland, examples, 305. 

Portaf err)- sepulchral mound. 



bones in, 338. 
Hutchinson, Kev. H. X., mammoth 
remains, 59. 

great Irish deer, opinion, 62. 

HiLxley, Professor, Atalantis, common 

belief in, 212. 

brain of mammals, 29. 

Brehon laws, 199. 

crania, opinions on, 26, 27, 2s. 

language and race, 206, 207. 

monastic chroniclers, 178. 

races of Britain, physical character- 
istics and language, 27. 

raw materials of early European 

manufactures, 181. 

Hy Brasil, maps of, 213. 

• medical science learned in. 217. 

opinions on, various, 212 ff. 
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Hy Brazil, UUter Miscellany aatira, 217. 

vanished island. Porcupine Bank, 

19. 

Ibar, St., 273. 

Ire Age, Sir Robert Ball, opinion, 6. 

Ireland, 171. 

Europe, and especially 

British Isles, 6. 

three epochs, 4. 



IceUndic legend Landnama, quoted, 
95. 

Ingram, Dr. J. K., criticism, Tiews on, 
138. 

Iriah literature, opinions on, 

151, 155. 

Inithgloria island, boolies, 97. 

Iniihmurray, dead, superstitions relat- 
ing to, 299. 

flagstone of the fire, 279. 

I nt(>r- glacial epoch, 8. 

Ireland, Aristotle's account, 225. 

arrov-heads, 40-43. 

climate, alteration in, 37. 

early times, 3. 

conquest alleged, by AgriooU, 2S3. 

fauna, early, 10. 

fire superstitions, 33, 36. 

flint implements, 14. 

geological changes, 4, 18. 

iron, superstitions about, 82. 

land connection with Scotland, 9, 

10. 

man, crania, types of, 24, 25. 

first appearance, 22. 

two races of immigrants, 24, 

28. 

name origin, 209. 

plants and animals comparatiTely 

few, 21. 

volcanic action, 4. 

— woods, 37. 
Irish history, mythical character of, 

201. 

races, opinions on, 205. 

Iron, bells, 196. 

introdmtion of, lyo. 

implement*, suptrttitions, 81, 82. 



Iron pyrites, discovery, 36. 
Isle of Man, great Irish deer, dis< 
coveries, 62. 



Jade axes, 91, 92. 

James I., King, Irish descent, 244. 

Japan, bronze implements, supersti- 
tions, 82. 

Jerome, cannibalism of the Irish, 286. 

Pelagius, opinion of, 259. 

Jet, Ireland, 185. 

Jolj, M., new ideas and reigning 
opinions, 85. 

Prof. N., saints* bones, 361. 

Joyce, Dr., Caird, origin of word, 266. 

Celtic romances, 151. 

CWna, account of, 371. 

Conan, opinion of, 149. 

death song of children of 

Lir, 148. 

•* Druid " word, remains of 

in place-names, 248. 

Diancecht, legend, 346. 

Glannagalt, description, 357. 

phantom lands, 218. 

place-names, 53. 

Jubainville, M., folklore theory, 255. 

Jupiter Lapis, 82. 

Juvenal, Ireland, mention of, 235. 



Keating, cooking-places, 123. 

horse flesh, eating of, 67. 

Keels, 322. 

Keening, 309. 

Crabbe, paraphrase of an Irish 

keen, 311. 

Crofton Croker*s translation, 312. 

Dineley*s, Thomas, account of, 

311. 

Hemans, Mrs., 313* 

Oscar's keen, 310. 

Wilde's, I.ady, translation, 313. 

Kesh, cave-dwellings, 49. 
Kevin, St., dragon legends. 377. 
Kietmn, St., mc«*(ing with St. Patrick, 

272. 
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Kilkenny, pooka legend, 55. 

Eillery, body discovered in bog, ancient 
dress, 114. 

Eillowen, rock-scribings, 158. 

Kilnasaggart, ogham writing, supposed, 
168. 

Kinahan, 6. H., cave -dwellings, infe- 
rences, 52. 

erosion, opinion of, 14. 

worked flints, 86. 

Eingsley, Miss, cannibalism in Africa, 
292. 

Eirby, Irish giant, 57. 

Kitchen middens, 93, 119, 120. 

Ardnahue, 123. 

Cork harbonr, 94. 

Knockaunbaun, Co. Sligo, cooking- 
places, 123. 

Enockmore, cave- dwellings, 53. 

" lettered cave," 159. 

caves, human bones discovered, 

proof of cannibalism, 336. 

Knocknarea banshee, 369. 

Enowles, W. J., animal osseous re- 
mains, discoveries, 336. 

flint implements, counterfeit, 43. 

flint implements, superstitions, 41. 

great auk specimens, 73. 

seaside settlements, explorations, 

98, 103. 



Lake -dwellings, Bruagho, 64. 

cattle, wild, remains, 71. 

Cloonfinlough, (54. 

cookiiig-pluces, 122. 

■ drowned islands, 210. 
Dunshaughliii, four-liorned and 

five-horned sheej) remains, 70. 

I^ough Ilea, 04. 

Metalainne, artificial islands, 225. 

Scotch and Irish, resemblances, 

222. 
Language and race, 205. 

— — Huxley's views, 27. 

Lanigan, Christianity in Ireland, 258. 
Larminie, Wni., Gaelic language, 15.3. 
races in Ireland, 205. 



Lame gravels, flints discovered in, S4» 

86. 
Latocnaye, bone bonfires, descripdaiy 

124. 
Landnama legend, quoted, 95. 
Le Gouz, ancient Irish dreee, 116. 
Lecan, Yellow Book of, 295. 
Ledwick, Druid flres, 280. 
Lee, river, ancient ceremony, 283. 
Leixlip, giants' remains, 57. 
Leprosy, Ireland, 98. 
Leslie of Glaslough, 213. 
Limestone rock, cave-dwellings, 49. 
Lindon, goddess Aynia, description, 

358, 
Lir, god, 347. 

children of, story, 147. 

Literature, Ireland, ^thicos opinion^ 

251. 

pagan, 178 ff. 

Lough Derg, origin of name, 269. 

Eyes, lake-dwellings, 223. 

Foyle, legend, 345. 

Gill, drowned islands, 220. 

Neagb, drowned island, belief, 

220. 

flint implements, 89. 

fossil wood, 3. 

origin, legendar>'. 138. 

Rea, lake-dwelling, Irish dc^r, rv- 

mains, 04. 
Lubbock, Sir John, flint implemenb^, 

uses, 89. 

erosion, slowness of, 5. 

Ludlow, Edmund, Barren . <U'scripti«n 

of, 37. 
search for Hy Brasil. 213. 

Lunacy, veneration for. explained, 
350. 



McCarthy, Denis Florence, Paschal 

fire, 261. 
Macha, goddess, 359. 
Mac Ritchie, Thorgil's raid, account 

of, 95-97. 
Mallet, J. W., Irish gold om.iment*. 

chemical examination of, 191. 
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Maminoth, clerical attempts to eiplain 
away, 17. 

exifltenc« in Ireland, proofs of, 68. 

extinction, 64. 

pooka legend, .55. 

Mammoth remains, Antiim, 61. 
CaTan, 61. 

Cuvier's opinion, 61. 

Galvay, 61. 

preserved in ice, 69. 

sea of Azof, 69. 

Shandon cave, 61. 

Silx'ria, 69. 

supposed to be giants, 67. 

Man, Britain, physical characteristica 

and language, Huxley's propositions, 
27. 

Burke's definition, 33. 

climatp, effect on development, 

23. 

Europe, primitive race, 47. 

second race, 24. 

Ireland, first appearance, 22. 

two races of immigrants, 

24. 28. 

prehistoric, food, 384. 



Mannnnan Mac Lir, daughtms, 345. 

Maori cooking, 122. 

— tattooing, 157. 

Maps, Brasil and Brandon island marked 

on, 213. 
Marcus luventius Tutianus, medicine 

sUmp, 236. 
Massagetfc, habiU of, 289. 
Maxwell, W. H., co w- charmer, deacrip* 

tion of, 79. 
May Day fires, 261. 
Meath. Druid ass^^mblv, 250. 
Medicine stamps, Uoman, 236. 
Medical ncicni-c, ancient M!»., 217. 
Meendacalliagh, mountain flat of the 

two hsgs, 37'i. 
Melchu, 261. 
Merrator, Oernld, III. 
Mesgrgra's head. :{.'7. 
Metalainne, lakeMlwt'Ilings, 225. 
Metempsychosis. Druidic teaching of, 

245. 



Milesians, 346. 

Militia, ancient Irish, 142, 144, 145. 
Milton, night hag, description, 366. 
Miracles, St. Patrick's and other saints, 

270. 
Mitchelstown, cave-dwellings, 49. 
Mochaonihog, St., 181. 
Mochua, St., dragon legends, 377. 
Molaise, St., fire stone, 279. 
Molyneux, Dr. T., red doer in Ireland, 

68. 
MoUoy, Rev. F. L., Dniidicial puri- 

faction by water, 281. 
Monasterboict*, rock-scribings, 164. 
Monuments, Rude Stone, 348. 

Bible mention of, 352. 

Ireland, 348, 349. 

Borlace's opinion, 350. 

— , destruction of, 362. 

, giar.ts* grares, 361. 

, hags' connection with 

S68. 

origin, 176. 

Tarious countries, 349. 

Moore, cannibalism in British Isles, 

remarks on, 339. 

Civil Wars, opinion of, 198. 

Oubhra battlr, 140. 

'• 'Tis Believed tliat this Harp 

that I now make for thee," 180. 
Moore, Rev. P., flint superstitions, 80. 
Morrigan, godde«s, 359. 
connection with cooking- places, 

128. 
Mount Stewart, Psgan cemetery, 307. 
Murder, ceremonies and ordeals, 323. 
Muma's spinning wheel, 375. 
Music, primitive, origin, 180. 
Myths, Irish, 138. 

Christianising of, 140. 

— rMemblanceto Eastern mylh». 



147. 



two periods, 153. 



Name of Ireland, origin, 209. 
Xeagh, Lough, drowned islands, 220. 
— ^ flint implements, 89. 
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NMgli, Lougli, fiMril wood, 3. 

ori|^, l^md, ISS. 

NMTidntlua (kull, 26. 
Stti-ixe, Bwmon, Bemaid, «acDiiiit, 
SB. 



N«It, god of war, U». 

■ iriT«i, 8SS. 

Nomui, goddao, 369. 

Nei^thia age, mon»-agt (wa that titla). 

Nephrite axee, 93. 

Vetbatt. Captain, Hy Biaiil, ditoorerf 

of, 213. 
New Qnage and Dowth, rook-acnb- 

ingi, I6S, lOa. 
Navton, Pmr., groat aok, 74. 
SiaU oTtha Nine Hoatagw, 241. 
Nona Trimtf, IBS. 
North AnMnioan TndiaiUf oannibalifinr 

2H. 
North Bea, compaiatiTe iballawneM, 



Obtidian, 136. 

O'Connor, Dr., ^linion of fit. Jarana 
atabiitorUn, 2B7. 

PearU, Irish, 187. 

O'Cuny, Bodleian Insli mb., remarki 



>, 38. 
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DruidisDi and fury woolip, 256. 

Odin, horse eacrcd to, 294. 
O'Donoran, banahee, account of, 371. 

Biirreu head, 366. 

names, 364. 

ciTilization of ancient Iriih, 210, 

285, 288. 

Giun Padraig, 80. 

Irish hiatorians, opinian of, 201, 

202, 

Ogham leita, ganuinetwaaot, 133. 

r«d deer, 68. 

rivers, Irish, accounl, 231. 



O'Donoran, St. PatnWa 

274. 
: Ten, goddet!:. 3C1 




O'Flaheiiy, tmeodila 1(017, S7I- 

" fantMtiod ehipe," SIZ. * 

Hy Bndl, 212, 217. 

rad^deer, 68. 

Ogham writing, antiquity diepMai, 111. 
Book of Ballymote, tmt, 

132, 133. 

Christian or Paeaa, IM. 

date, praUbla, I**. 

— : description, 130. 

key, 182. 

(apposed, IH. 

O'Orady, Btandiah, local gii iliiilW^ 

in ancient Ireland, IM. 
O'Kane, ohief, 116. 
Olaf TryggTBMn's Sa^ IrU ^kmf- 

dog Vigi, 76. 
Olden, Bar. Thomaa, St. ntiisfc's 

Hymn, translation, 363. 

St. Patrick's iniiwlea, 270. 

OnomacrituB, Ireland, Bccount of, SIL 
Oran, sacriBoe of, hy CaluiakiUa, SOL 
Origen, Hetaouydioeis, 24fi. 
OroROB, Ireland, doscription, ZM. 
Oscar, Heath song, 310. 
Ossian, story of, 140. 
O'Toal, PhGlim, Irish giant. 57. 
Otway. Ber. Caesar, spancel story, 297. 

Tory islanders. 37. 

Ox mountuna, " Uetataorphic fiidgc," 

172. 

Paganism, Ireland, remains of, 343. 
Paladru lake-settlement, 222. 
Paleolithic Age, Stone-Age (see that 

tiUe}, 
Palatio, OolaTian de, Latin aaliie <m 

Armagh citiicns, 116. 
Pallsdius, Jreland. mission, 25B. 
Parliament, Act of, against Glibbe, 111. 
Parsonatown, Finn's Seat, 163. 
Paschal fire Bist lighted in Ireland, 

261. 
ratrivk— Saints (see that title). 
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PearU, Ireland, 186. 

PeUgUnism, 259. 

Petm, Dr., ogham texU, 133. 

round towers, 208. 

Petrifaction, Lough Neagh, 3. 
Phantom citiea, 220. 

land*, 212. 

Phcenieians, Ireland known to, con- 

troversT, 209. 
Phcenix Park, tumulus discovered, 28. 
PiasU, 377. 

Pickwick, antiquarianism of, 159. 
Pigments, use of, 108 ff. 
Pigs, Ireland, 70. 
Pillontier, savages* feelings with regard 

to cold, 117. 
Pitfalls for wild beasts, 69. 
Place-names, Jojrce's opinion, 53. 
Plmnta and animals, Ireland, Arctic 

element, 73. 

distribution, 21. 

Pliny, cannibalism and human sacrifice, 

291. 

crrmation, 307. 

glass, origin of, 186. 

IreUnd, account, 228. 

jet, remarks on, 186. 

Plunkett, Mr. T., caTo-dwellingt, ex- 
ploration, 53. 

Polytheistic hierarchy, Ireland, 342. 
Pomponius Mela, cannibalism of Irish, 
287. 

account, 228. 

Pooka, legend, Kilkenny, 55. 
Porcupine Bank, 213. 

Ily Bnuil, suppuaed, 19. 

Portaferry, sepulchral mound, human 

sacrifice, 338. 
Portnafeadog, dog-whelk shells, 102. 
Portnatraghan, banshee wail, 370. 
Pottery, value of in arclueology, 99. 
Pra«^ger, R. Lloyd, cup-markingt, 166. 

rude stone munuraents, 352. 

Prometheus, origin of fable, 33. 
Ptolemy, Ireland, map, 229. 

Quartz, white pebbles, Ilftrnfi*craghy 
discovery, 3.* 9. 



Quatamary continent, 9. 

existence of, proofs, 19, 21. 

Queensland aborigines, eating the dead, 

293. 
Quinlan, Mr. John, quoted, 122. 



Ramsey, Gallic festival, 278. 

Rat, Irish, extinction, 66. 

Rathkeltain, description, 318. 

Raven superstitions, 358. 

Rea, Lough, lake-dwelling, 64. 

Reading, Sir Robert, Iriah pearU, 186. 

Red-deer, deer (see that title). 

Redwald, king, 344. 

Regan, witch's candle legend, 374. 

Reindeer, Ireland, 65. 

Rig Vida, Hindoo funeral hymn, 242. 

Rivers, Irish, 0* Donovan's aoeount, 
231. 

Rockall, 19, 20, 213. 

Rock -caves, continent, 13. 

tcribings, 158. 

meaning^of, 164. 

Roman art, 197. 

eoins, Iriah gold omamenta, 193. 

remains, Ireland, coins, 237, 239. 

few in number, 243. 

■ medicine stamps, 236. 

Romans, Ireland, alleged conquest, 
283. 

Round Towers, PetrieV eesay. 208. 

Royal, Fr^fnch geographer, 19. 

Ruadan, St., 269. 

Rude stone mooumeuts. Monuments 
(see tliat title). 

Rufua Festtts .\vienus, ** sacred island,** 
title of IreUnd, 210. 

Rush -enchantment, 139. 

Ryan, Mr. James, cooking-place, dis- 
covery. 122. 

Ryefield bill, rock-scribings, 163. 



! Sacred island, earliest accounts, 209, 
\ SIO. 

St. John's Kvr bonfirr. 121. 

St. Martin's E«e, 305. 
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fiaintt: 

Aidan* pn^heoji 269f 

Aragbty legend, 360. 

Bany, legend, 863. 

Brecan, grave, stonee in, 332. 

Brendan, 269. 

voyage, 217. 

Bridget, 276. 

St. Patiiok's, Mimon, 271. 

aaered fire, 279. 

Caimech, TeUow Book of Leoan, 
296. 

Gedd, prophecy, 269. 

Ghryaoatom, cannibaliinn of Irish, 
340. 

Ciaxan, prophecy, 269. 

ColumhkiUe, bards, prerents ex- 
pulsion of, 260. 

prayer, 344. 

Oronan, miracle, 276. 

Ouillin, 277. 

Dedan, earth from grave, 296. 

rock, 217. 

Fiacc, life of St. Patrick, 256. 

Gohnate and the bees, 228. 

Ibar, 273. 

Jerome, cannibalism of the Irish, 
286, 287. 

Pelagius, opinion of, 269. 

Kevin, dragon legends, 377. 

Kieran, meeting with St. Patrick, 
272. 

Marino, Italy, burial customs, 306. 

Mochaomhog, and the children of 
Lir, 131. 

Mochua, dragon legends, 377. 

Moluise, fire-stone, 279. 

Patrick, birth and origin, 260. 

birthday, old song, 263. 

CuchuIIiii, Btorj-, 140, 146. 

curse, 274. 

Driiidisin and magic, 256, 

264. 

earth from grave, 296. 

fairj'- worship, 255, 250. 

footprints, 163. 

Glim Pttdraig, 80. 

gold ornaments, 191. 



Saints: 

Patrick, hnman aaerifioes^ 
posed reference to, 290. 

hymn, 262, 268. 

lands in Irdand, 260. 

later saints and tlMir 



269. 

miracles, 270. 

monument, DownpatridkpMS. 

Ossian, story of» 140 fl. 

Paschal fire, 261. 

sacrifices, 805. 

serpent destroctioii, 308. 

shamrock legend, S07. 

smiths and artificeny tm^r 

rence for, 266. 

three Saint Patiicka, 24ft. 

water demon, enoounter, S77. 

Buadan, 269. 

Senanus, dragon*s legends, 377. 

Silan, story of, 160. 
Saxon coins, Ireland, 289. 
Saxons, Ireland, invasions, 239. 
ScharfF, Dr., cup-markings, 166. 

Irish hare. 72. 

land connection ol Gnat Britain 

and Ireland, 10. 
Scoti, mistakes concerning mfaning of 
name, 286. 

Scotland, conquest by and change 

of name, 244. 

Scotland, bears, G5. 

conquered and renamed by Si*uti, 

244. 

and Ireland, land connection, 

9, 10. 

Scrahanord, inscribed cromlech, 158. 
Sea of Azof, mammoth remains, 59. 
Seashore settlements, 93. 
tSenanus, St., dragon legcntls, 377. 
Serpent destruction by saints, 268. 
Shakespeare, stones buried with dead, 

custom, 332. 
Shamrock, superstitions relating to, 267. 
Shoudon cave, horses* remains. 65. 

mammoth remains, (il. 

red deer, 68. 

Shannon, river, buried city, 221. 
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Shedij, Rer. NidiolM, ewtli iron 

irrmTe, 296. 
Slieep, remains in Uke-dweUingi, 70. 
Shearman, VLtx. J. F., Droid ttone, 

KiUe«i Cormac, 249. 
ShMstown, St. Patrick*8 footprints, 

16a. 
SMU, discoTery of, in prehistoric 

graves, 329. 
Siberia, mammoth remains, 59 
Sidhe, fairies (see that title). 
SUan, St., 150. 
SiWer, Ireland, 181, 194. 
Simeon Stylites, camel-flesh, prohibi- 

tion against eating, 294. 
Sin-eater, 2^5. 

Skull, human, broad-beaded and long- 
headed races, 297. 
Skulls of enemies, 327. 
SIsTerj, Ireland, 257. 
Sligo, ancient costumes, discoreries, 

113. 

ancient town under Lough Gill, 

220. 

borough, armorial bearings, 148. 

burial customs, 334. 

caTe-dwellingB, 49. 

I>ermot and Grania, legend, 50. 

gtH>lojrT, 14. 

Hy-Brasil seen, 218. 

Ice Age. effects of, 171. 

MS. Surrey. 1633-6. Carow- 

tanipull, description of, 113. 

- ^ pagan M'pulcbres, 334. 

rirer, St. Patrick's blessing, 272. 

Sling, use of. 40. 

Smiths, revi*K*nc-c for, 260. 

Solinus,\:annibaliiim of Irish, 287. 

Ireland, aicuunt of, 225. 

- — peaiU in Brit lin, IHii. 
Spsnrel. uw» of, 'l\i1. 

Spenser, Kdmund, Faerie Queen, 346. 

— gtuzing in Irclan !, 97. 9». 

Iri*h cloak, description, 115. 

St«nlf*\. instance uf rating the dead, 

293. 

Staplm, J. II., worked flints, discovery, 
86. 



) Steriing, origin of word, 194. 
Stirabout. St. Jcrome*8 hatred of, 287. 
Stoat, Irish, 73. 
Stokes, Dr. Whitdy, Dinnaenchas, 

translation, 291. 

Macha, meaning of, 359. 

Stone Age, Paleolithic and Neolithic 

Periods. 

art, 155. 

cannibalism, proofs, 336. 

mammalian fauna, 12. 

settlement, description, 105. 

weapons, 89, 91. 

Stooea buried with the dead, 329. 
Stoney family, St. Patrick's curse 274. 
Stnud magazine, Irish giant, 57. 
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flint implements, 78. 
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384. 
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General (i. AllciCK)!), C.B., formerly Lieut. 
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Annual Register (The). A Review 
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OS Modrrs History, By Thomas Ab- 
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By B. H. BAntsPowni. M.A., Cl.K. 
With Map. hvo., i6j. 
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8vo.. 32i. Vol. III. 1578 1603. hvo.. iHi. 
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Bright. — A History of England, 

By the Rev. j. Franck Bkight, O. D. 
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449-1485. Crown 8vo., 41. 6«/. 
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1688. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Period UL Constitutional Monarchy, 
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1 837- 1880. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Bruce. — The Forward Policy and 
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Buckle. — History of Civilisation 
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lasd. By He.nry Thomas Buckle. 3 vol*. 
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Burke. — -•/ History of Stain. 
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Chesney. — Ism an Polity: a View of 

the System of Administration in India. By 
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A History of the Great Civil 
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Illustrations. Crown Sx-o., 151. 

Wylie iJamfs Hamilton, M.A.). 
History of England under 
Henry IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. VoL 
I-. 1399- t4(M. 101. td. Vol. II.. 1405- 
i4<i6, 151. utut of brinty. Vol. III., 1407- 
1411. 151. Vol. IV., 1411-1413, 21J. 

The CouNi /a of Consiance to ihe 
DhAJH OE John Hus . lieing the Ford 
I.ccturr% dcli\ere<l in the l'fu\er*itv of Ox- 
turd in Lent Term, 1900. Ci.H\o..6i net. 



Biography, Personal 



irs, &a 



Bacon. — The Lfi ifk> and /he of 
Fra.w'is HAiOS, i\t :.rn/\ii all his (k:- 
CASIOSAL lYoRKS. Kdited by James SpRD- 
DING. 7 voU. Hvo., £^ 4J. 

Bagehot. l^n^.R a rniCA I. Sn die v. 

ByWALitR Baokhdt. Crown Hvo.. 3s. 6i/. 



Blount. - Thf Re ( t »/. / Ft I .' '.V s t » A 

.S/A- Enu lA"/' //.'i>(' A'/. i^is-K^ii. jotted 
dftun and arranf(rd by SriARi J. Ki iti. 
With Porir.iit%. ^\o. 

Bowen. -Eduard R. /a»m/..v. a 

Memoir. By the Kev. the Hon. W. F. 
BovkCN. 
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Carlyle. — Thomas Carlvle: A His- 
tory of his Life. By James Anthony 
Froude. 

X795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 71. 
1834- 1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Caroline, Queen. — Caroline the 

Illustrious. By W. H. Wilkins, Author 
of *An Uncrowned Queen'. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 

*,* A memoir of Caroline of Ansbach, wife 
of George II. 

Crozier. — Mv Inner Life : being a 

Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By John Beattie Crozier, 
LL.D. 8vo., 145. 

Dante. — The Life and Works of 

Dante Allighieri : being an Introduction 
to the Study of the ' Divina Commedia *. 
By the Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. With 
Portrait. 8vo., 121. bd. 

Danton. — Life of Danton, By A. 

H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo., 6i. 

De Bode. — The Baroness de Bode, 

1775-1803. By William S. Childe-Pem- 
BERTON. W^ith 4 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo.. 125. td. net. 

Duncan. — Admiral Duncan, By 

The Eakl of Cantperdown. With 3 Por- 
traits. 8vo., 165. 

Erasmus. — L/fe and Letters of 

Erasmus. By James Anthony Froudr. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6</. 

Faraday.— //JA\4/M)' as a D/s- 

COiERER. Hy JojiN Tyndam.. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6</. 

Foreign Courts and Foreign 

Homes. Hy A. M. F. Crown Svu., 6i. 

Fox. - - T//K Ea rly His n >r » • of 

Charles y AMES Fox. By the Ki^ht Hon. 
Sir (}. O. Tkknklyan. Bart. 

Library Edition. 8vo.. 185. 

Chtup Edition. Crown 8vo., ^i. f d. 

Granville. — .s« >.»//; /^lo^kps <»/■ ////• 

L.i/Fh' Lifh (>/• Harr//7. Cor\/Fss 
(jRAM II.I F. H\ her (iranddau^'htcr. the 
Hon. Mrs. Oi.ni iKi.n. With 17 P()ittait>. 
S\()., i6i. net. 

Grey. .\//:/</a' 01 Sk (rif'R<./- 

(iU/), li.lfy!, (i.C.li.. I7iy(M>>-'. With a 
Mcinuiial Sermon preached in I'.nihleton 
Church. Northiiinheiland. J^rd PecenilK-r, 
i>>V H\ Mandji.i. CRhKinroN. D.I)., 
late l.nrd Hishoj^ nt London. With an In- 
irodiictinn h\ Sir Fnw vkd (iK^^ . llait. ; also 
I^ortiail^ and other Illustrations. Cr. >\o. 

Hamilton. -/.//•/ <>/• A/a- U'h.liam 

Hamiliox. Hy K. F. Gka\ ks. >vo. 3 vols 
15s. each. Adde.nuvm. 8vo., td. sewed. 



Harrow School Register (TbeX 

180X-1900. Second Edition, 1901. Edited 
by M. G. Dauglish, Baurister-at Lav. 
8vo. 155. net. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Hejiry 

Havblocr, K.CB. By John Claii 
Marshman. Crown 8vo., 3^. 6d, 

Haweis. — My Musical Life. B\ the 

Rev.H.R.HAWEis. With Portrait of Richard 
Wagner and 3 lllusuations^ Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 

Hiley. — Memories of Half a 
Century. By the Rev. R. W. HiLit. 
D.D. With Poruait. 8vo., 151. 

Holroyd (Maria Josepha). 
The Girlhood of Maria Joseph a 

Holroyd {Lady Stanley of AUUriij). 
Recorded in Letters of a Hundred Yean 
Ago, from 1776- 1796. Edited by J. H. 
Adeane. With 6 Portraits. 8vo-, i&i. 

The Early Married Life cf 
Maria Josepha, Lady Sta.vlby of 
Alder LEV, from 1796. Edited b>' J H. 
Adeane. 10 Portraiu, etc. 8vo..' i&s. 

Hunter. — The Life of Sir II 'ill.' 4m 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. .\uthor oi 
♦The .Annals of Rural Bengal/ •The OW 
Missionary,' *A History of British India.' 
etc. By F. H. Skrine. With Pcwtrait* 
and other Illustrations. 8\o. 

Jackson. — SroNKii-ALL /acnson an: 

the A.mericanCivil War. By Lieu: -l- : 
G. F. R. Henphrson. With 2 Portra::> .m.I 
33 Maps and Plans, j vols. Cr. Svo.. in;. :.r! 

Kerr. — //ink > .V< iioa/hi a-o AV s-y 

Sailor and Jesuit. By the Hon Mr^ \I w 
vvKLL-ScoiT ot .Abbotsford. \\ :th - l*- 
traits. Crown Svo. 

Leslie.- 7he Life and CA.yn.^ \ 
OF Alb.\a.\'der LtSL/E, F.'jfs.' h f,v: ■ • 
Lfi'e.w By Charles Sanki»ki^ Ttn... 
M..A. With Maps and Plans, ^\o. . :(>. 

Luther. — Z/^a: of Luther. h\ 

Julius KbsTLiN. With 62 Illustratkw 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo . u ^ 

Macaulay. — The Life and Lf.-tf.^^ 

OF Lord .Macaulay. By the RitjJ.t Hon 

Sir G. O. Trevelvan, Bait. 

Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. ^vo.. 2j. Cwf 
Studtnt's Edition i vol. Cr. ^\o 6i 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Po*t h\o.. i;j 
* Edinburgh' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo..6j each 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.. \ti 

Marbot. — The Memoirs of r.-^F. 
Haron de Marbot. 2 vols, Cr. Svo.. -j 
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Martincau.— y^^^'* .^/.-l^^/.vA^^£/. A 

BiofH^aphy and Study. By A. W. Jackkon, 
A. M., of Concord. MaMachuHcttft. With 2 
PortraitK. 8vo., i2i. bd. 

Max MuUer(F.) I 

Afy Aurofl/ocRAP/fy : a Frajjment. ! 

With 6 PortraitH. Kvo.. iJts.bd, \ 

Al'ld Lang Suva. Second Series. ! 

8vo, I OS. 6d, I 

Ch!PS from a Gf.kmax Workshop. \ 

Vol. II. Biographical EhAayH. Cr. Kvo.. 55. j 

Meade. — Gkxera i. Sir Rich a ri> j 
UhADE A\n THE FEiDiTORV Status of\ 
CF.xTtt.iL Axn SocnfSRX Ixp/A. By I 
Tnomah Henry Thornton. With Portrait. 
Map and Illuntrations. Kvo.. loj. bJ. net. 

Morris. — The Liff. of William 
Morris. By J. W. Mackail. With 6 Por- 
crait« and 16 lUuAtrationii by E. H. New. 
etc. '2 vols. 8vo., 3 if. 

On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. F.. AuthorcfR of * Forei|^ Courts and 
Toreij^n Home^'. Crown Mvo., 65. 

Paget. — Memoir:^ i.vp /.ft fees of 
StK y t.ufs P.iiiEi , li.iKT., F.K.S., D.C.L., 
late Scrj^eant-SurRcon to Her Majchty 
Queen Victori.1, Hdited by Stkpmkn 
PaiiM . one of hit* ^ms With Portraits 
and rKher llluHtr^tKino. hvo.. i^i. M. net. 

Pearson.— 0//i^/-£.v HEyRv Pear- 

5c;v,Author of ^National Lite and Character*. 
Memorials b>' Himi«eH. his Wife, and hih 
Friends. Edited bv Wii.i.iam Stkhhiso. 
With a Portrait. 8vu.. 14J. 

Place. — The Life < >a Fram is Place, 

i77i«iH54. By Ghamam Wai.i.as. M.A. 
With i Portraits. f*vo., \i%. 



emoirs, etO. — continued. 
R&makribhna ; His Life asd 

Sayixcs. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
MuLLER. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Rich. — A/ARy Rich (1625-1678). 

Coi\v/KSS OF ir.^Aii /. A* ; Her Family 
and Friends. By C. Fkli, Smith. With 
Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. Medium Kvo. 

Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OF George JoHS Nomases, M.A., LL.D.^ 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
5s. net. 

Russell. — SiyALLOH'FIELD AND ITS 
Ou'SERs. By CuNSTAvcR Ladv RrSHKLL, 
of Swallowfield Park. With 1 5 Photogravure 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to., 
423. net. 

Seet>ohm. — TnEOxFtyRo Reformers 
—John Colbt, Erasmus, asd Thomas 
More : a History of their Fellow- Work. 
By FRRiikKiL Seebohm. Kvo.. 14s. 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 

Life op Snaresfeare. By J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillifps. With Illustrations and 
Fac-simile«. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 211. 

Tallentyre.— 7//£: W.\%fEN or ihr 

S MOSS, and other French Portraits. By 
S. G. T\iJ.KNTYRF. With II Photogravure 
Portraits. Kvo. 

Victoria, Queen, iSi9 1901. By 

RicHAKi) R. Hoi MIS M.V.O., F.S.A.. Lib- 
r^rian to the (^uccn. Neu and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Supplementary Chapter, 
bringing the narratixe to the end of the 
Queen's Rcign With Photogravure Por- 
trait. Crown .^vo , 51 net. 

Wellington.— //A A .>a the Duke 

of li'ELLi\t,ro\. By the Re%-. O. R. 
Gt Kid. MA. Crown Kvo., 31. 6*/. 



Travel and Adventu 

Arnold. — Seas asp Lashs. By Sir 
EnwiN Arnold. With 71 IIIuMrations. 
Cfou-n 8vo., 31. td. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 
EuiHT Years i.\ Ct) itw. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown hvo.. 3s. ^«/. 

The Rifle a.\p iHh //>'r\p /.\ 

Cbylon. With fi lllusts. Cr. ."^vo . ^1 M. 

Bent« — The RriNF/* Cir:fs .»a .I/.4- 
SMOS'aLasp: being a Record of Kxca\ation 
and Exploration in iK<^i. Hv J. TiunixiKi. 
Bint. With 117 Illustration*. Crown 
8vo., 3t. bd. 



re, the Colonies, &o. 

Ball iy^xs). 

THh AiPiSh (k'.'i*/ . Reconstructed 

anti KeMscd on iK-hjIf of the .Mpine Club, 

by W. .\. H. CiMii MM. I . 

Vol 1 . The \Vfs7ee\ Atrs the .\lpine 
KrijioM. N«uiih of the Rhone ValJey, 
Iftini ihr Ci»l dr I enda to the Simplon 
Pas*. With (J New and Kevined .Map*. 
CroMn s\o . ijj. net 

\ol II. / .' C*\:k'i At.rs. S''*Eni OF 
! tn K ft \f 1 ' .1 ; ; / I , / a-. ' \t i nf S:\t- 
/'..'\ /'«'* ,• • . //.» .1."/../ Vi::F.\. 

// .\ ' \ ( \ : • .V '/As. /*RAC r:c 1 /. a \d 

S y .'A A 7 ; A :c. f'^R Teai EI LhEs iS 1 ME 
A : r^* bcin^ 4 Kr\isi<m of the (lenrraJ 
intiiMluction to the ' Alpine Ciuide '. 
Cru<An hvi>., 31. net. 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o. — continued. 



Brassey (the late Lady). 

A Voyage I NTHE^ Sunbeam' ; Our 

Home on the Ocean for Eleven 

Months. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 

* Silver Library * Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to., td. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 21. cloth, or 31. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Cabinet Edition, With 2 Maps and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., td. sewed, 15. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and 
THB * Roaring Forties '. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 7s. td. 

Crawford. — South American 
Sketches. By Robert Crawford, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., ts. 

Fountain. — The Grea t Deser ts 

AND Forests of North America. By 
Paul Fountain. With a Preface by W. 
*H. Hudson, Author of 'The Naturalist in 
La Plata,' etc. 8vo., 95. (>d. net. 

Froude (James A.). 
Oceana : or England and her Col- 
onies. With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,35. 6d. 
The English in the West Indies : 

or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 25. boards, 21. 6d. cloth. 

Haggard. — A IV inter Pilgrimage : 

Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year 190CX By H. Rider 
Hac.gakd. With 31 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown Svo., 125. 6J. net. 

Heathcote.— 5/-. Kilda. By Nor- 
man Heathcote. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds by the Author. 
Svo., 105. til. net. 

H O witt. — Visits to Rem a r ka bl f. 
Places. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William Howitt. 
With 80 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. bd. 

Knight (E. F.). 
' The Cruise of the * Alerte ' : the 

Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. bd. 



Knight (E. F.) — continued. 
IVhere Three Empires meet: 1 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir. 
Western Tibet, BalUstan, Ladak. GilgiL 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 ulustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. i>d. 

The ^Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 FuU-pa^e 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Lees. — Peaks and Pines : another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., ts. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1 887 

A Ramble IN British Columbia. By j. A. 
Lees and W. J. Cluttbkbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. td. 

Lynch. — Armenia : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 19; 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced 
from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, x6 Maps and Plans, a Bibliograpfa}. 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent 
countries. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., 42s. net. 

Nansen. — The First Crossing of 
Greenland. By Fridtjop Nansen. U'ttk 
143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo.. 

Rice. — Occasional Essays on Sa- 
tive South I.\dia\ Life. By St am in 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., ii\s. i\x 

Smith< — Climbing in the British 
Isles. By W. P. Haskett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Ellis Carr, and Numerous 
Plans. 
Part I. England. i6mo., 3J. net. 
Part II. PVaLES and Irbla.S'D. i6mo. 
35. net. 

Stephen. — The PLAy-GRoiNP of 

Europe (The Alps). By Leslie mi 
PHEN. With 4 Illustrations. Cro%%-n S\o. 
3s. 6</. 

Three in Norway. By Two or 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 2J. boards, is. t>d. cloth. 

TyndalL— (John). 

The Glaciers of the Alps : bcin^ 
a Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. 
An Account of the Origin and Phenomena 
of Glaciers, and an Exposition ol the 
Physical Principles to which they are re- 
lated. With 61 Illustrations. CrouTi .s%\> 
6s. td. net. 

Hours of Exercise in the A: '■•. 

W ith 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 6J. nti. 
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Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Kdiicd by HIS GRACK THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 

Com p l e te in ap Vokunes. Crown 8to.^ Cloth. Price te. net each Volume, or 90. net 

each, half-bound m Leather, with gilt top. 

ARCHER K By C. J. Longman and DRIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 

Col. H.Walkond. With Contributions Iw Duke of Bbaufokt. K.G. With Contribu- 

MiM Leoh. Viicount Dillon, etc. With ! tions by A. E. T. Watson the Eakl op 

2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in : Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Illus- 

the Text. trations in the Text. 



ATHLETICS, By Montague 

Smkakmam. With Chapters on Athletics 
at School b^ W. Beachek Thomas ; Ath- 
letic Sports in America by C. H. Sherkill ; 
a Contribution on Paper -chasing by W. Rye, 
and an Inuoduction bv Sir Richard Web- 
. STEK. Q.C., M.P. With 12 Plates and 37 
Illustrations in the Text. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 
Clive Phillipm-Wollby. 

Vol. 1. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 
With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Bakbb, W. C. Oswbll, F. C. Sbloub, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

Vol. II. EUROPE. ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Conuibu- 
tions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Hbbbb 
Pbbcy, Major Alobbnon C. Hbbbb 
Pebcy, etc. With 17 PUtes and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 

HILLIARDS, By Major W. Broad- 

POOT, R.E. With Conuioutions by A. H. 
Boyd. Sydenham Dixon. W. J. Fobd, etc. 
With II Plates. 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

By Habding Cox. Charles Richabdson, 
and the Hon. Gekalo Lascbllbs. With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 

CRICKET By A. G. Stf.el and 

the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tribution* by Andrew Lang. W. G. Grace, 
F. Gale. etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
uations in the Text. 

CYCLING. By the Karl of Albe- 

MABLE and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 
Platc« and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 

F.R.G.S. With (. ontribution% by Miss 
MiDDLETciN. The Hon. Mm. Armytaoe, 
etc With Musical Examples, and 3H Full- 
page Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 



FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTUNO. By Waltbb H. Pollocb, 
F. C. Grovb, C. Pbbvost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pbnnbll. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Fbancis, Major 
JOHN P. Tbahbbnb, etc. With 9 Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 

VoL II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Mabqvis of Exbteb, William Senior, 
G. Chbistopheb Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations of 
Tackle, etc. 

FOOTBALL. H/moa}', by Mon- 
TAGi'B Sheabman ; The Assoc i at ios 
Gamr, by W. J. Oakley and G. O. Smith ; 
The RutiBY Vxio.v Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contributions by 
R. K. Macnaohtrn. M. C. Kemp. J. E. 
Vincent. Walter Camp and A. Si'Thpr- 
land. With 19 PUtes and 3$ Illustrations 
in the Text. 

GOLF By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Balpour.M.P.. Sir Walter Simpson. Bart., 
Andrew Lang. etc. With 32 Plates and 57 
Illustrattonii in the Text. 

HUNTING, By His Grace ihc 
<Ki»>hth) Di'KK OP Beai'Fobt. K.G.. and 
Mowbray Morris. With Contributions by 
the Karl op Suffolk and Bebkshibb. 
Rev. K. W. L. Davirs. G. H. Ixinoman, 
etc. With 5 Hates and 54 Illusuations in 
the Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. 

Dkst. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Hk^ce. M.P.. Sir Mabtin Conway. 
I). W. FRRSHriELD. C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— coii/i«w^^. 

Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G-, 

and A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo.^ Cloth, Price 6s. net each Volume, or 9i. net 

each, half-bound m LeaUier, with g^t top. 



POETRY OF SPORT (THE).— 
Selected by Hedley Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew L \ng, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING, By the Earl of Suffolk and 

- Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
LijWLEY, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 

Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 
Dale, The Late Duke of Beaufort, The 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illusts. in tht- Text. 

ROWING, By R. P. P. Rowe and 

C. M. Pitman. Wijth Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Serocold and F. C. Begg ; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; 
andonPUNTINGbyP.W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. 

SEA F/SH/XG. By John Bicker- 
dyke, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth. Alfred 
C. Harmsworth, and W. Senior. With 22 
Full-page Plates and 175 Illust<. in the Text. 

SHOOTING. 

Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. Bv Lord 
Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gali.wev. Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles and A. J. 
Stuart- WoKTLEV. With 11 Plates and 
95 Illustrations in the Text. 

Vol. II. .MOOR AM) MARSH. B> 
Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwlv, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lord Lonat and Lord Charles Len.nox 
Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustration'- 
in the Text. 



SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Hbathcotb. C. G. 
Tebbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. 
John Kerr, Ormond Hake, Hexey A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 lUv- 
trations in the Text. 



SWIMMING, By Archibald Sik- 

CLAIR and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and in 
Illustrations in the Text. 



TENNIS, 

By J. M. aod 



TENNIS, LA WN 
RACKETS AND FIVES. 
C. G. Heatiicote, E. O. Pleydell Bot- 
VERiE,andA.C. .\inoek With Contribotiom 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. Mai- 
shall, MissL. DoD,etc. With 12 Plates and 
67 Illustrations in the Text. 



YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT K.\CING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. B> Sir 
Edwarp Sullivan, Bart., The Eau. of 
Pembroke, Loro Brarsey. K.C-K., C 
E. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson. R 
T. Pritchett, E. F. Knight, etc. W:th 
21 Plates and 93 Illustration*^ 1:^ 
Text. 



the 



Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT 
I NO IN AMERICA AN I) THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc 
\\y K. T. Pkitchett, The Mak^^iis of 

DUFFERIN AND .AVA, K.P., ThE EaK .»F 

Onslow, James McFkrran. etc. Uiih 
3S Plates and 160 Illustration^ ;n the 
Text. 



FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown Svo., price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

*,• Tht I'ohtvus <iri ilso issued half-bound iu Lcnthrr, with pilt top. Th( pricf mn ht kaJ 

from all Booksfllcrs. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- 
tory, by the Rev H. A. Malfmkrson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Si uart-Wok ri ev ; 
Cookery, by George Saintshlry. With 
11 Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo.. 55. 



THE GROUSE. Natural History . by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; SVooiin^. 
by A. J. Sti'art-Wortlky ; CooKery. b> 
Geor(.e Saintsbury. With 13 Illustration* 
and various Diagrams in the Text. Cro«n 
8vo.. 5s. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SRRlRS—continued. 



THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Shooting, | 
by A. J. Stua«t-Wo«tley ; Cookery, by ; 
Albxandek Innbs Shand. With lo Illut- - 
trmtionii and various Diagrams. Crown i 
8vo., 5 J. 

THE HARE. Natural Histor), by 
the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson : Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascellbs ; Coumine, 
by Charles Richaroaon ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gibbons and G. H. Longman; Cookery, 
bv Col. Kenney Herbert. With 9 
luottrationiu Crown 8vo, 5J. 

HED Z>-ff-£^.— Natural History, by ■ 
the Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron or Lochiel ; Stag ' 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebbington ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innbs Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Bickerdyke. — Davs of J/r Life o.\ 

Wajrr. Frbsh Axn Salt: and other 
Papers. By Iuhn Bickerpykf.. With 
Photo-etching Frontii^piccc and 8 Full-page 
Illu»trationH. Crown 8vo., 61. 

Blackbume. -Mr, Blai khifsfs 

CtAJtiFS A7 CuFSS. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of] 
Blindfold Chevs. by V. Asurunns (iR'^ham. | 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. ><vo., 
7s. M. net. 

Cawthorne and Herod. A'oia/. 

Ascor : itH History and its .Ai^JMictations. 
By Gr.oKoK Jamkh Cawthokm and Rich- 
ard S. Hekoii. With 3i Plates and 106 
Illustrations m the 'Icxt. I)cm> 410.. 
£1 II J. 6</. net. 
E>ead Shot (The) : or. Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Beini; a Treatise on the Use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishinf^ 
Lessons in the Art of Shootinf; (iame of all 
kinds. Also Game-drivini;. \Vildlo\%l and 
Pigeon -shoot in K. I>of( breaking, rtc. By 
Marrsman. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Hvo.. i<>s. 6(/. 

EUis.— C//AN.V Mr AAA's . or. Short and 

Bright Games ot Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Ki.i 1^. M..\ Hvo.. 41 AJ. 

Folkard. 7// a /!'.'/■ A ir/. / a- .- A 

Treatise on Fowling. .\iKicnt and Modern, 
descrintiNC alMiuf I>r«.oys and I'light ponds. 
Wild fowl ShMitiri^. (tunning punt«». Shoot 
ing-yachts. etc. AImi Fimlm^ m the Fens 
and in FcifciK" C<»untrie«. KfH.k fouling, 
etc.. etc . b\ II C I-*-, s^siv WithuFn 
gravtngs on Strcl. and scNcial Woodcuts. 
8vo., lis. M. 



THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathornb-Hardy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud DotJOLAt 
Pennant; Cookery, by Alexander Innbs 
Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

THE TROUT By the Marqurss 

or Granby. With Chaptent on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Cvrta.nce ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown Kvo., 55. 

THE RABBIT By James Edmund 

Harting. Cookery, by Alexander Innbs 
Shand. With 10 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 51. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William 

Senior (' Rcdspinner,* Editor of the 
* Field *). With Chapters by John Bicker- 
DYKK and W. H. Pope; Cookery, by 
Alexandkr Innkk Shand. With 12 Il- 
lustrations. Crown K\-o., 55. 



Ford. — M/nPLESF.x Coiwtv Cr/caet 

CwM, 1864-1899. Written and Compiled 
by W. J. ¥ouu (at the request of the Com- 
mittee of the County C.C.). With Frontis- 
piece Portrait of Mr. V. E. Walker. Svo., 
los. net. 

Ford. — T//E Theory asd Pract.ce 

OF Archrry. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Ke-written 
by W. Bi TT. M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman. M.A. Hvo.. 14J. 

Francis. — A Bih^a- ox Aye use: or, 

Treatise on tl.e Art ol Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated Listof Ssl- 
mon Flies. By Framis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo.. 151. 

Fremantle. />// Boos ot- ink 

Hnih B\ the Mini. r. F. Frfm^nti k, 
MjMir. i».t Bucks. V K.C. With numerous 
lIluMr.itiofw .ind Diagr.ims. Hvo. 

Gat home - Hardy. .// //v.vs is 

A Au. » ; f- \mh'B J* • •/ R* ■/' « av (i t v. By 

the lion A I- . (i MHiiKNl -II %itl>^ . With 
s l*hot<>i;ra\uir 11)u«>tralMitm U\ Avi HIH\I.D 
1 HtiHiii UN >\n im thi net 

Graham. — t '• • . .^ / / > Pa ^ / mfs for 

iit*y\. Bv I*. Amiiss«*n (iH\H'^M. With 
2S2 llhioii.itiiiriH triMii I>fj\Mn|;* and 
l*hut*»j;Tjph* C f. >\M . k'»h cdK«'*. ^*^ net. 

Hutchinson. 7>// //• . a .»a (io/.F 

f '. .' Ol'.-// A^. \\\ llo»'\ir (1. Hi Tl HtN- 

S'>\ With Ci'titiil*utifir.% li\ Miks Amy 

l'\s< nt . H. II. Hit 1"N. J. II Ta\I( n. II. 

I \\iiii>H\%i. .»nil Mcv*r*. Si riM\ & S«.*.i. 
\\:th 71 IN»itr4it- fnm: Photographs. I ar^c 
criiun *»vo., 71. 6i/. net. 
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Lang. — Angling Sketches. By 

' ^Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3 J. 6rf. 

Lillie (Arthur). 
Croquet: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page Illustrations, 
15 Illustrations in the Text, and 27 Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Croquet up to Date, Contain- 
ing the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. H. 
Needham, C. D. Locock, etc. With 19 
Illustrations (15 Portraits), and numerous 
Diagrams. 8vo., los. 6d. net. 

Locock. — Side and Screw: being 

Notes on the Theory and Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. 
With Diagrams. Crown Svo., 55. net. 

Longman. — Chess Openings. By 

Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 

Mbn. By Captain Cortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown Svo. 

Madden. — The Diary of Master 
William Silbnce : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., 165. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats: a 

Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 65. 

M i 1 1 a i s. — The IVildfoh'ler in 

ScorLAXD. By John Guille Millais, 
F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 
50 Illustrations from the Author's Drawings 
and from Photographs. Royal 4to., 305. net. 



Modern Bridge.— By ' Slam '. With 

a Reprint of theXaws of Bridge, as adofXed 
by the Portland and Turf Clubs. iSiooL. 

Park. — T!he Game of Golf. By 
William Park, Jan., Champion Golfs. 
1887^. With 17 Plates and 26 lUustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., 71. 6^. 

Pajme-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bait^ 
Letters to Young Shooters (First 

Series). On the Choice and tise d a Gol 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 7s. ti. 

Letters to Young Shoo T£xs(SicaoA 

Series). On the Production, PreaenntioB, 
and Killing of Game. Widi D ii e cti oai 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Brcakiiif • 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and xoj 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 61I. 

Letters to Young Shooters. 

(Third Series.) Comprising a Shon 
Natural History of the WtkUbwi dial 
are Rare or Common to the Bribih 
Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfiowl on the Coast sad 
Inland. With aoo Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 181. 

Pole. — The Theory of the Modemm 
Scientific Game of fVmsr. By Wuxiah 
Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., 21. net. 

Proctor. — Ifoi*' to Play Whist: 
WITH THE Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crova 
Svo., 35. net. 

Ronalds. — The Fly- Fisher s Ento- 

AfOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. With so 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14J. 

Selous. — Sport and Travel^ East 
AND Wbst. By Frederick Courtemt 
Selous. With 18 Plates and 35 Illu^itra- 
tions in the Text. Medium 8vo., 125. 6J. net. 



Mental, Moral, and Politieal Philosophy. 

LOGIC, rhetoric, PSYCHOLOGY, &C. 



Abbott. — The Elements of Logic. 
By T. K. Abbott B.D. i2mo., 35. 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
oer Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I. -IV. (Book X. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
Moore, D.D. Crown Svo. loi. bd. 



Bacon (Francis). 
Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Spedding and ' D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., ;f 3 135. 6<f, 

Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo., £^ 4^. 

The Ess a vs : with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo., \os. bd. 

The Essays: with Notes. By F. 
Store and C. H. Gibson. Cr. Svo, y. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Politieal Philosophy— ^M/mfi^//. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, 6^. 



Bacon (Francis) — continued. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, D.D. 
tVolt. Fcp.8vo.,6s. The Text and Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. Svo., 2s. td. 

Bain (Alexander). 

DtssF.KTAf/oys o\ Lkap/xg Philo- 
sophical Topics: being Articles reprinted 
from " Mind ". [In the prt%t. 

Mental asd Moral Science : a 

Compendium oC Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., los. 6«/. 

Or Hcparately, 
Part I. Psychology as'd Histomy of 
Philosophy, Crown 8vo., 6s. 6rf. 



Hodgson (Shadworth H.) 

T/ME AND Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., i6s. 

The Theory of Practice: an 

Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 241. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 

2 vols. 8vo., 21 J. 

The Metaphyslc of Experience. 

Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book II. Positive Science; Book III. 
Analysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo., 361. net. 

Hume. — The Philosophical Works 
of David Hums, Edited by T. H. Grbbn 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 281. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 14J. Trf.atisb 

OP Hl'MAN NaTI'RE. 2 vols. I4J. 



Part II. Theory of Ethics axp Ethical Jamcs. — The Will to Believe, and 



Systems. Crown 8vo., 4s. 61/. 
Logic. V^r\\. Deduction. Cr. Svo., 

4s. Part II. I XDl'CTtox. Cr. 8vo., 6j. td. 

Senses AND theIntellect. 8vo., 151. 
Emotions AND the Will. 8vo., 155. 
Practical Essays. Cr. 8vo., zs. 



Bnj.—THE Philosophy of ATeces- Kan^ (Immanuel). 



Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. By 
William James, M.D., LL.D.,etc. Crown 
8vo., ys. td. 

Justiniaa. — The Institutes of 

ycsTLViAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Summary. By Thomab 
C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo., i8s. 



smr: or. Law in Mind as m Matter. By 
Chari.es Bray. Crown 8vo.. $s. 

Crozier (John Bkattie). 

CiYiLisATio.v AND Pri>gress : being 
the Outlines of a New Sy«-tem of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy Kvo. .14s. 

History »>/* Inteilkctval Deifl- 

0PMRS7 :on theLinesof ModernEvolution. 
Vol. I. Kvo., 14J. 
Vol.11. (In frff^aration.) 
Vol. III. Mvo.. loj. M. 

DaTidson,— TV//: Aocir of Defini- 

tios. Explained and Applied. By William 
L. Davidsom. M.A. Crown 8vo., t%. 

Green (Thomas Hill).— The Works 

or. Edited by R. L. Netti.eship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. Hvo.. 

t6j. each. 
Vol. III. Mi^ccUanien. With Index to the 

three Volumes, and Memoir. Hvo.. air. 

Lfcti'Rfs f>.v /•/// Principi fS 



Political ' mi. it, at /o\. 
by Bernaro Hf>SANgi'CT. 

Gumhill.— 7\'fi .Mi^RAi \ 

By the Kr\ J. (it hmiii.i . 
8vo., 6j. 



OF 

With Preface 
Hvo.. ^1 

• •/ .*<:.( .'PE. 

B..\. Croun 



Critique of Practical Reason^ 
AsVD Other H'okks oh the '/Hrory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., I2J. td. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Mrtaphysic of Ethics. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.I). Crown bvo, 31. 

Introduction to Logk\ and his 
Essay os the Mistaken Subih ty of 
THE Four Figures.. TramJated bv T. 
K. Abbott. 8vo.. 6s 

Kelly. — (ri ' I ERN.HENT OR Hi MA N 
EvoLi iios. By Kdmond Kelly. M.A., 
F.Ci.S. Vol. I. lustice. Croun Hvo. ys.td. 
net. Vol. II. Collrctivtibm and Individualism. 
Crown Hvo., itis M. net. 

Killick. - //aNDIUH^A- ro M!LL\ 
System of I o%,ic. By Rev. A. H. 
Killilk. M.A. Croun Hvo.. 31. td. 

Ladd (Gkorgk Tkl'mhi'll). 

Elf. ME NTS OF PHYMOIOf;HAI PsY' 
CHOLOi.Y. hvo.. 2IJ. 

Our LI. VIS OF Di- SCRIP in'F Psycho- 
LoaY: a Text-liook of Mental Science for 
Collcf;c« and Nmmal School* Hvo.. lai. 

OuillShs «'/ PhYSIOIaXIICAI P'iY- 
CHOWH^Y. Hvo.. I2J. 

PaiMfR I'/ P\YCHOLix:Y. Cr hvo., 
51 td 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy 



'antinued. 



Lecky. — The Map of Life: Con- 
duct and Character. By William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky. Library Edition, 8vo., 
I05. 6d, ' Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo., 5s. 
net. 

Lutoslawski. — T//e Origin and 

Growth of Plato's Logic. With an 
Account of Plato's Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By Wincenty 
Lutoslawski. 8vo., 2 is. 

Max MiiUer (F.). 
The Science of Thought, 8vo., 

215. 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 
osophy. 8vo., 185. 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Mill (John Stuart). 
A System of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., 15. \d. 

Considerations on Representa- 
tive Governme\t. Crown 8vo., 25. 
Utilitarianism. Svo., 25. 6</. 

Examination of Sir William 

Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo., i6i. 
Nature^ the Utility of Religion^ 

AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 51. 

Mo nek. — An Introduction to 

Logic. hy William Henry S. Monck. i ZtW^T (Dr. Edward). 
M.A. Crown Svo., 55. 

Richmond. — The Mind of a Child. 

By Hnnis Richmond, Author of • Boyhood,' 
and ' Through Boyhood to Manhood '. 
Crown 8vo. 

Romanes. — Mind and Motion and 

Monism. By George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Cr. 8vo., 45. td. 

Sully (James). 

The Human Mind : a Text -book of 

Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 

Outlines of Psvci/oLOoy. Crown 

8vo., gs. 

The Teacher s Handbook Of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo., 
105. bii. 



Sully (James) — continued. 
Children's Ways: being 

from the Author's * Studies of Chfldhood *. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown Svo., 4s. bL 

Sutherland. — The Origin asd 

Gromtth of the Moral Instimct, By 
Alexander Suthbrland, M.A. 2 vok. 
Svo, 28J. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic : am 

Attempt to Popularise the Science cf 
Reasoning. By Alfred Jamks Swin rvixe. 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. Svo., 2s. 6tf. 

Thomas. — Intui five Si -gges tiof. 

By J. W. Thomas, Author of * Spiritcal 
Law in the Natural World,* etc. 

Webb. — The Veil of Isis : a Scncs 

of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas £. 
Webb, LL.D., Q.C. Svo., los. 6d. 

Weber. — History of Philosophy. 

By Alfred Weber, Profisssor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by Fiaxi 
Thilly, Ph.D. Svo., i6s. 

Whately (Archbishop). 
Bacon's Essays. With Annotations. 

8vo., los. 6d. 

Elements of Logic, Cr. Svo., 45. W. 
Elements OF Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
^.td. 



The Stoics y Epicureans^ and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J 
Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15J. 

Outlines of the History -.f 
Greek Philosophy. Translated b> 
Sarah F. Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo.. loj. 6if. 

Plato and the Older Academy 
Translated by Sarah F. Alle\.nc a-«i 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown Svo., i*v» 

Socrates and the S^xRAr. 
Schools. Translated by the Re^^ O. 
J. Reichel, M.A. Crown 8vo.. ia$. tki 

Aris to tl e a nd the Ea RLIER P£.\ h 
PATE tics. Translated by B. F. C. Cv.-s 
TELLOE, M.A.. and J. H. MriRHE^r. 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo.. 245. 



STOy y HURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 

A Masuai. of Political Ecoxo.my. Moral Philosophy {Ethics 



.\r 



Sati'Ral Law). 
Crown 8vo., 55. 



By Joseph Rick\hv, S '. 



By C. S. Divas, M.A. Crown Svo., js. 6</. 

El RSI Pr/xc/tles of K^ OH' ledge. 

ByJoHsR,cK.v,n,S.J. Crown Svo 5^. N,,tURAL ThBOLOGV. ByBKRNAKP 

Ge^eka! METArnvsi.s. By John b«k.>.>kr, S.J. Crown 8vo.. &. 6./. 

RiCKAHV, S.J. Crown Svo., 5s. 

Logic. I^y Richard V. Clarkk, S.J. Psychology. By Michael Mahfk. 

Crown 8vo., 55. S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Cr. 8\o., 6i. 6j. 
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History and Science of Language, &c. 



UtmdsotL—LsAD/xG ASD Import- > 

AST ESCUSH WoKDS: Explained and Ex- ' 
emplified. By William L. Davidson, ' 
M.A. Fq>. 8vo., jj. td. 

Fairar. — Lasguagr and LAtrcu ages. 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
burv. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Graham. — English Syson » ms^ 

Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo.. 61. 

Max MuUer (F.) 

The Sciesce of Language. 2 vols. 

Crou-n Hxt}., loi. 



Max Muller (F.) — amiinuaL 

Biographies of Words, and the 

Home of tnk Arvas. Crou-n 8vo.. 51. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. III. Essays o\ Laxguaub and 

LiTBRATrRE. Crown 8vo., 5J. 

Last Essavs. First Scries. Essavs 

m 

on Language, Folklore and other Sub- 
jects. Crown 8\-o., 5s. 

Rogct.— 7//£5.^^^^•5 of English 
WoRns AND PHRiSRS. Classified and 
Arranged so .i-* m I'^acilitate the Expression 
of Ideas .ind .iNsist in Literary Composition. 
By Pfikr Mark RtMtF.T, M.D., F.R.S. 
With full Index. Cji'vn Svo., los. 6c/. 



Political Economy and Economics. 



Ashley (W. J.). 
English Economic Historv and 

Theory. Crown 8vo., Part I., 51. Part 
II., los. td. 

Si'R^'F.vs, Historic and Economic, 

Crown 8vo. 91. net. 

Bagehot. — Economic Studies. By 

Walter Bag f. hot. Crou^n 8vo., 31. bd. 

Bamett. — Practicable Si>ciALi6M : 

EsAay<i on Social Reform. By Samtei. A. 
and Henrietta Barnett. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



U — A Manual uf Political 

Eco.voMr. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. hvo., 
71.61/. {Stonyhtirst Pkilosof>hital Sirus.) 

Lawrence. — L^'cu. I'aria / . • '.w in 

WaimRS. By F. \V. Lawrence, M.A. With 
Index and |H .Mapnand I)iAKrani*». 4to..Hi.6</. 

Leslie.— /iN.v^»^' <>v 1*0 LIT! c A i. Eco- 
nomy. By T. K. Ci.iii'E Leslie, lion. 
LL.I)., Dubl. Hvo., loj. bd. 

Macleod (Hfnk\ Dinmnc). 

Ei t ».vi '.!//( \ 1 1 )A' /ii • . .v,\7 A" ^ . C ro wn 

8\(> . ^s. 

7// A El / MF.y r.s . >> ip. • 'a . • v v % . 2 

voU. Cro\%n b\<) . \s. 6%i. each. 

Br%fETA!.is.%t. Svo., 5<. net. 

The Elements o.' /^^.\A^'.\^;. Cr. 

8\'o., \t. 61/. 

The THEOKy am^ Pkac:. f •'/ 
Ba.\kis'u. Vol. I. Mo, in. Vol. II. 141. 



Macleod (Hknry Dinning) — lotttd. 
The Theory of C re pit. Svo. 

In I Vol., 30s. net; or separately, Vol. 
L, loi. net. Vol. II., Part L, loj. net. 
Vol IL, Part 11. ioj. net. 

/niwa.v CiRRENCV, 8vo., 25. bfi. nct. 
Mill. — Pol I TIC A L EcoNOM ) '. By 

John Sit'AKT Mill.. Popular E.dition. Cr. 
8vo..3S.6«/. Lthrary Edition. 2 volft. Hvo.,30J. 

Mulhall. -Inpl'mrifs AND Wealth 

of \aTIO.\S. Bv Mlt-HAEL G. Ml'LHALL. 

F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr.8vu.. hs. 6*/. 

Spahr. ■ Amfr.'ca *s 1 1 'orkincI^eopl e. 

H\ Ch \K1.EH B. Spahk. Crimn S\o., 5s. net. 

Symes. - Political Economy : a 

Sht)rl Tcxt-Umk of Political Kconomy. 
With PmblcniH fm Siilution. Hints for 
Supplrnu-ntjr\ Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on StKtalum. By J. E. 
SvMrs. M..\. Cr«»\%n .svo.. 11. 6«/. 

Toynbee. Lf^ ti-rfs i'.v the In 

dcmk: iL fit- yi V. r / /o\ of ink IStm i ^en- 
TLKY t.\ E\*»LA\n. By Arnold Toynhee. 
8vo.. 1 01. bti 

Webb (SiONKv and Bf.atrice). 

Ttif H: '^ JOKY Oh Tr a df 6'.v/. '.v/.v m. 

With Map and BiKltography. nvo.. iMi. 
/.\ /» : ■ N / .V ; < ; />/ M' n a* 1 1 ) : a Study 

ill Trade I'nioni^m. 1 voU. Hvo., isi. net. 

/*K ".-:./ .»/ s 01 J/i '/»/. ^.v Ls'in-s iry : 

|- ««J\%. h\o . 71. fni. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &a 



Clodd (Edward). 

The Story of Creation: a Plain 

Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. td. 

A Primer of Evolution : being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ' The Story 
of Creation '. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., IS. 6d, 

Lubbock. — The Origin of Civilisa - 

TiONt and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Lord 
Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.. 18s. 



Romanes (George John). 

£ssAys. Edited by C. 
Morgan. Crown Svc, 51. net. 



Llotd 



Darwin^ and after Darwin: as 

Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Qncsdooi. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theoky. Wiik 

Portrait of Darwin and 125 lUmtratioaa, 

Crown 8vo., los. 6<f. 
Part II. Post- Darwinian QuEsnom: 

Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 

the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8^ra, 

105. td. 
Part III. Post- Darwinian Questionf* 

Isolation and Physiological Seleaion. 

Crown 8vo., 55. 

An Examination of Weismakji 

ISM, Crown 8vo., 6j. 



The Science of Religion, &c. 



Balfour. — The Foundations of 

B burp I being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. 8vo., i2j. td, 

Baring-Gould. — The Origin and 
Development of Religious Belief, 
By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6r/. each. 

Campbell. — Religion lv Greek Li- 
terature. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. Svc, 155. 

Davidson. — Theism, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critically 
Handled. Being the Burnett Lectures 
for 1892 and 1893, delivered at Aberdeen. 
By W. L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 155. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Magic ANn Rrlicios, Svo. 105.6^/. 

Custom and Myth: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3J. bd. 

Myth, Ritual, axd Religion, 2 

vols. Crown 8vo., 75. 

Modern Mythology : a Reply to 

Professor Max Miiller. 8vo.. 95. 

The Ma a'/.vc ; of Rei. igiox, C r. 8 vo. , 
55. net. 



Max MuUer (The Right Hon. F.). 
Chips from a German IVoRKSHor. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown 8vo., 5*. 

The Six Systems of Indiam 
Philosophy. 8vo., i8s. 

Contributions to the Science 01 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 32J. 

The Origin and Groi^th of Reu 

GiOXy as illustrated by the Reli|pon« of 
India. The Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Wcstminstcf 
Abbey, in 1878. Crown Svo.. 51. 

Introduction to the Science of 

Religion : Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the L'ni\er»itt 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8>*o.. 5J. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 

Lectures, delivered before the L'niversity 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown Svc. u 

Anthropological Religion. The 

Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. S\x) . 51. 

TiiEosoPHYy OR Psychological Re- 

LiGio.s'. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1S91. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Three Lectures on the rE:\4.vr* 
Philosophy, delivered at the Rcyi? 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. Svo , 51- 
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Classioal Li 

Abbott — Hrllrkica. a Collection 
ot Eisayt on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evblyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 71. td, 

.^ESChylUS. — EUMRSIDES OF yEscHv- 
LUS. With MetrtCBl English Translation. 
By J. F. Da V IBB. 8vo., 71. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharsians 

OF ARtSTOPHASES^ translated into English 
Ver»e. By R. Y. Tybbbll. Crown 8vo., ts. 

Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 

Rev. F. M ETC ALPS, B.D. 

Gallus: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes bimI Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. td, 

Chariclrs: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
IlIuKtrations. Crown 8vo., 31. td, 

Butler. — The Authoress of thr 
Oorssicy, where asd whbs She ivrotb, 
WHO She was, the Use She made of 
SHE Iliad, asd how the Poem grew 
L'\D£R Her hasds. By Samuel Butlbb. 
With 14 lUusuations and 4 Maps. 8vo., 
101. td. 

Campbell. — Religion in Grrrk Li- 
ter a 7 1 RE, By the Rev. Lbwis Campbell, 
M.A., LI^D.^ Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
Vnivemity of St. Andrews. 8vo., 151. 

Cicero.— C/cA'^o'5 Corrrspondrncr, 

By R. Y. Tybbbll. Vols. I., II., IIL. 8vo., 
each 12J. Vol. IV., 151. Vol. V., 141. 
Vol. VI., i2i. Vol. VII. Index, ys. 6d. 

Hanrard Studies in Classical 

PhilolOffT. Edited by a Committee of the 
ClaMicaTlnstructoni of Harvard University. 
VoIh. XI. and XII. 1900 and 1901. 8vo., 
6s. td. net each. 

Hime. — Lrci.^x, the Sir /an Sa- 

TIRIST. By Licut.-Col. Hknr\ W. L. IIimk, 
(latel Royal Artillery. Hvc. 51. net. 

Homer. 

The iLiAn oh Homer. Freely 
rendered into English Frofte for the uv of 
those who cannot read the original. By 
Sami'EL Bi'TI.».r. Croun Hvo.. 71. td. ' 

The On \ ss t-.w R c n d c red into M n jj- 

liikh ProM: f(>r the uhc uf tho*« who cannot 
read the <iriKinal. HvS^mvii. Biiich. 
With 4 Maps and 7 IIIuMratifm«i. hvo.. 
7*. td. 

The OnrssEv <»/ Homer. Done 

'Hto EngliHh Ver*ic. By William .Mob> 
Bi^ Crown 8vo., 6j. 



I Translations, &o. 



I Horace. — Thr Works of Horacr^ 
. rendered INTO English Prose. With 
I Life, Introduction and Notes. By William 
CouTTS, M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Lucan. — The Pharsaua of Li/can, 

Translated into Blank Verse. By Sir 
EowABO Ridley. 8vo., 14J. 

MackaiL — Select Epigrams from 
the Greer Anthology. By J. W. Mac- 
bail. Edited with a Revised Text, Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Notes. 8vo., i6j. 



— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B^. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6j. net. 



Sophocles. — Translated into English 
Verse. Bv Robbbt Whitelaw, M^., 
Assistant Master in Ru^by School. Cr. 8vo., 
8s. 6J. 

TjrrrelL — Dublin Translations 
into Greek and Latin Verse. Edited 
by R. Y. Tybbbll. 8vo., 6s. 

VirgU. 

The Poems of Virgil, Translated 
into English Prose by John Coiunotom. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Thr jEnrid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verie by John Coningtom. 
Crown Sh^., 6s. 

The .En e ids of Virgil. Done into 

Knglifih Verfic. By William Mobbib. 
Crown Hvo., 6*. 

The ^Eneid of Virgil^ freely trans- 
lated into Knglifth Blank Veriie. By 
W. J. Thobnhill. Crown 8vo.. 61. net. 

7// A- ^ENEin oi- Virgil. Translated 

mto English Verse by Jambb Rnoadbi. 
Bookft I.- VI. Crown Hvo.. 5s. 
Bookii VII. XII. Crown 8vo.. 5s. 

7*HE EcitH.t IS AND GEORi.ICS OP 
VtRtiti. TranOated into Kngli«h Pro«e 
h> j. W. .Mai KAIL. Felloi* of Balliol 
LoUcfjc. Oxford. i6mo., 51. 

Wilkins. — Thr Growth of the 
Homeric Poems. ByG. Wilbins. 8vo.,6s. 
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Poetry and the Drama. 



Arnold. — The Light of the World: 

or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holm an Hunt. Crown 8vo., 5^. net. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 
Chamber Comedies : a Collection 

of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown 8vo., 5*. net. 

Fairy Tale Plays ^ and How to 
Act Them, With 91 Diagrams and 52 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. net. 

Rumfelstiltzkin : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; i Fe- 
male). From • Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them '. With Illustrations, 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. Svo., sewed, td. 

Bird. — Ronald s Farewell^ and 
other Verses. By George Bird, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Fcp. 8vo., 
45. bd. net. 

Goethe. — The tiRST Part of the 
Tragedy of Faust in Engush. By 
Thos. E. Webb, LL D., sometime Fellow 
of Trinity College ; Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin, 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition, with The 
Death OF Falst, from the Second Part. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Ingelow (Jean). 
Poetical Works. Complete in 

One Volume. Crown Svo., 65. net. 

Lyrical and other Poems. Selec- 
ted from the Writings of Jfan Ingelow. 
Fcp. hvc, 2s. 6fi. cloth plam. 35. cloth gilt. 

Lang (A-NOREw). 

Grass of Parnasscs. Fcp hvo., 

25. 6r/. net. 

TiiF Blle Poelry Book. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Lecky. -Poems. By the Ri^ht Hon. 
W. K. H. I.KCKY. Fcp. 8vo,, 55. 

Lytton (The Karl of). (Owen 

Mrrkdith). 

The Wasderfr. Cr. hvo., 105. bd. 

Li'c/LF. Crown 8vo., \os. 6(1. 

Selected Poems, Cr. 8vo., 105. 6</. 



Macaulay. — La rs op Ancient Rome^ 

with * IvRY^ AAD * Tne Axmada '. By 

Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Schakf. Pep. 410.. 101. 6^ 

Bijou EditiotL 

x8mo., 2j. 6d. gilt top. 

- Popular Editioa. 



Fcp. 4to., 6J. sewed, is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Wboueun. Crown 

8vo., 3 J. net. 
Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 

I J. 6d. cloth. 

MacDonald. — A Book of Strife^ ix 
the form of the Diary of as Out 
Soul .- Poems. By George MacDokalo. 
LL.D. i8xno., 6s. 

Moon. — Poems of Love and Home. 

By George Washington Moon, Hon. 
F.R.S.L. With Portrait. 16010., 2S. 6i 

Morris (William). 

POETICAL WORKS -Library EDmoei. 
Complete in 11 volumes. Crown Svo.. 
price 35. net each. 

The Earthly Paradise. 4 vols. 

Crov/h 8vo., 51. net each. 

The Life and Death of /asox. 

Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

The Defence of Gueneyere^ and 

other Poems. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

The Story OF Sigurd the ri>i < : .v... 
A.\'D The Fall of the Nibllwus. c: 
8vo., 55. net. 

I*OEMS BY THE U'aY, AND I.O. F S 
Exough. Crown 8vo.. 5s. net. 

The Odyssey of Homer. Done 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo.. 53 rtci 

The .^neids of Virgil. Vksot 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo.. 5i. net. 

The Tale of Beowulf^ Si MFT.Mf 
h'/.xG OF THE Folk OF the WEi^hR'.E * n 
Translated by William Mi>RRi> and A 
|. Wyatt. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Certain of the Poetical Works ma\ a!M>t« 
had in the following Editions : — 

The Earthly Paradise. 

Popular Edition. 5 vols. i^mc. i«yj. . 

or 55. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts. 251.; 01 n. bd 

each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown M-o. 

bs. net. 

PoE.MS BY THE IV AY, Squarc crovk't) 

8vo., 6s. 
•,• For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 23, 30 and 32. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 

of the Fourteenth Century. Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and GloMUuy. By Mary Maclkod 
Bankh. Fcp. 8vo., 3J. bd. 

Nesbit. — La ys AND Legfnds, By E. 
Nbibit (MriL Hubert Bland). Firtt 
Sericft. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6J. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo , 51. 

Riley. — Old Fashioned * Roses : 

Poems. By Jamf.s Whitcomb Rii.ky. 
i2ino., 5J. 

Romanes. — A Select/on fxom the 
Poems of GeoegeJohs Koma.ses, M,A., 
/,/./>., F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. Hbrrert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 41. 6d. 

Shakespeare. 

Boit'DLEEs Family Shaaespeaee, 

With 36 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo., 141. 
Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo.. 2 is. 



Shakespeare— t^»w//«w<v/. 

The Sha kespeare Bir thda ) ' Book, 
By Mary F. Dunbab. 32mo., u. td, 

Shakespeaee*s Sonnets, Recon- 
sidered, and in part Rearranf^, with 
Introductory Chapters and a Reprint of 
the Original i6og Edition, by Samuel 
BuTi.ER. Author of ' Krewhon *. 8vo.. 
los. 6d. 

Savage- Armstrong. -Ball a ns < )a 

Dow.w By G. F. Savage-Armstronu, 
M..^., D.Litt. Crou'n Hvo., 75. bti. 

Stevenson. — -/ Ch/lps Garden of 

VhRsRs. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Fcp. 8vo., 5j. 

Wagner.— TV/if yiBEHNi.EN Ring, 

Done into English Verse by Reginald 

Rankin. B.A. of the Inner Temple. Barris- 

ter-at-Law. 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, and Valkyrie. F^cp. 

Hvo., 4s. 6*/. 
Vol. II. Sicf;fiicd. and the TuiliKhi of 

the (todH. Fcp. Svo.. 4$. bd. 



Fiotion, Humour, &o. 



Anstey iF.). 

y^K Es Pi UH 'Lt. ( Reprinted from 
•Punch'.! 

First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. 

Bkrnakd PaktriikjR. Cr. Svo.. 31. net. 

Second Series. With ijs Illustrations by J. 

HKKNAKn Pari KiiM.r . Cr. hv<».. ^j. net. 

THh Sf \ N hKOM /> / \ NAL A T *.s , and 

other Sketchc<^. « Kcprmtet! from ' Punch '. ) 
With js IIIuNtratifin*« by I. Hi-kwki* 
PartkiixiI-.. Crown i*vo.. 31. net. 

Bailey.— -i/» /.!/•» o/- OR.iXf.F: a 

Romance ol the .Nrthcrlaruls in the l>av« <il 
AKa. Hv H. L K\ii \\. With h Illustra 
tionii. Crown H\o.. hs. 

Beaconsfield (Thk Karl of). 
Nor ELS ANP Tails Complete 

in II vols. Crou'n Hvo.. li. 6*/. each, or 
in Net** at ss. net 
Vivimn Grey. Sybil. 

The Vounfc Ihike. etc. Henrietta Temple. 
Alroy, Ixion. etc . Venetia. 

Contarini FleannK, ! Conin^sbv. 

etc. I.othair. 

Tancrcd. Hndymion. 

A'l'iv/.N w:- '/'t:/^. Tin //..fi- 

A%/»/% / ;'/;.'.■% Wnh i Pititrait« and 
II Vnjfirtlc* II \'oU. Croun *«\o., 421. 

Churchill. S n a.*.- r a Talc of the 
Reviiluliifn in Ljurama H\ WinsioN 

SftNii R Chi »v Hii I . M P Cr hvo. 6i. 



Crawford. — 7 >// Ar lo/tnu.RAr/n' of 

A TkAxtr. Bv J. H. Ckawiokh. With a 
Phiitotjravurc Frt»nti«»piecc * The Vagrants.' 
by Fkhi. W\i.kkk. and S other Illustra- 
tions. Crown hvo.. ^\. net. 

Creed.- //// I'.rAR .'^ Sr. Ia kl^. 

Bv SiB\i. Ci«in>. Crown 8\o.. 6j 

Dougall. Blucars All. By L. 

Doi'OAi.i.. Croun hvo., 31. M. 

Doyle (A. Cona.n). 

M.'CAH Cs'ARAi:: A Tale o< Mon- 
imiuth fc Rel>ellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. h\o.. 31. td. 

T//A KAfi't.AAs: A Tal^ of the 
lIuguenotH. With 25 Illustration^. Cr. 
rs\o., 3 J. tni. 

The Siara A/inai' LArrER.s. Cr. 
bvu. 3s. bti 

Tha Cat lain /• ///a /\'i.h\i ar^ 
and other Tale«. Cr hvo.. 3s. M. 

Farrar (F \V., Vyks of Ca.mkr- 

Darawa^ an/' />.h.#.v. or. Scenes 

in the Days of Nero An HiMocic Tale. 
Cr. hvo.. 61. net 

GAfhARiNii Ci.ciis : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo.. 6j. net. 
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Fiction, Humour, &c. — continued. 



Fowler (Edith H.). 
The Young Pretenders. A Story 

of Child Life. With i2 Illustrations by 
Sir Philip Burnb-Jones, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6i. 

The Professor^s Children With 
24 Illustrations by Ethel Kate Burgess. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 

Francis (M. E.). 
Fiander's Widovw Cr. 8vo., 65. 
Yeoman Fleetwood. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Pastorals of Dorset, With 8 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance ofthe Last Century. 
By James A. Frouoe. Cr. 8vo., 31. ti, 

Gurdon. — Memories and Fancies : 

i^t Suffolk Tales and other Stories; Fairy 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Articles. 
By the late Lady Camilla Gurdon. Cr. 
|8vo., 5J. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 

Allan Quatermain, With 31 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6<f. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 

Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6<f. 

Black Heart and White Heart, 

AND OTHER SiORiES. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Cleopatra. With 29 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Colonel Qua r itch, V.C. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3 J. td. 

Dr. Therne. Crown 8vo., 35. 6^. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Heart of the World. With 15 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 35. 6</. 

Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Maiwas Rei'enge. Cr. 8vo., 15. M. 
Lysheih. With 26 Illustrations. 

Crown «vo., 65. 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , 35. bd. 



Haggard (H. Rider) — continued. 
Mr. Meeson's Will. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Nad A THE Lily. With 23 Illustn- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

She, With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Swallow : a Talc of the Great Trek. 

With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 3s. bi. 

The People of the Mist. With 

16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

The Witch's Head, With 16 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Haggard and Lang. — The Woxiifs 

Dbsirb. By H. RxDBK Haggard wA 
Andrew Lang. With 27 IHoftmioH^ 
Crown 8vo., 3^. bd. 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Wood^ 

By Bret Hartb. Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

Hope. — The Heart of Priikiss 
OsRA, By Anthony Hope. Whh 9 ID*- 
trations. Crown Svo., 3s. bd. 

Howard (Lady Mabel). 
The Undoing of John BRFUsrFi. 

Crown 8vo., 6j. 
The Failure of Success. Crown 

8vo., 6s. 

Jerome. — Sretches in Lauendfr 

Blub and Green. By Jerome K. Jeiomi. 
Author of • Three Men in a Boat.' etc. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Ro.if.*NCES 

Twelve ofthe most beautiful of the .\nci«nt 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. CromTi 
8vo., 35. bd. 

Lang. — A Monk of F^ife ; a Ston- 

of the Days of Joan of Arc. By .^NPtiw 
Lang. With 13 Illustrations by Silw^> 
Image. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Levett- Yeats (S). 

The Chevalier DAuriac. Crown 

8vo., 3J. bd. 

The Traitor^s Way. Cr. 8va, t>j 
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Fiotion, Humour, &o. — coniinued. 



L.yall (Edna). 

The AvTOBtoGKAPHY OF A Slandrr, 

Fcp. 8vo.. li., lewed. 

Prenentation Edition. With 20 Illuttra- 

tionn by Lancelot Speed. Crown 

8vo.. 2 J. 6</. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. 

Fq>. 8vo., IS., tewed ; is. 6<f., cloth. 
DoREEN. The Story of a Singer. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Wayfarisg Mes\ Crown 8vo., 65. 
Hope the Hermit : a Romance of 

Borrowdalc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Marchmont— /.v the Xame of a 

WoMA\ : a Romance. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont. With 8 Itlu»trationK. Crown 
8vo., 6j. 

Mason and Lang. —Parsox Kelly, 

By A. E. W. Maaon and A.ndrf.w Lano. 
Croun Hvo., 6s. 

Max Miiller. — Deutsche Liebe 

{GfmmaX Lorn): Fragments from the 
Paper* of an Ahen. Collected by F. Max 
Mi'LLRR. Traniilated from the German by 
G. A. M. Crown 8vo., 51. 



Morris (William) — continued. 
The Roi^Ts of the Mouxtaixs^ 

wherein is told lomewhat of the Lives off 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo.. 8s. 

A Tale of the House of the 
WoLF/XGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 
Square crown 8vo., 6s. 

A Dream of Johs Ball, ax/} a 
K/xg's Lsssox. i2mo., is. 6J. 

News from JVoiyhere ; or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
IS. 6d. 

The Stor y < yp Gre ft/r the Stroxc, 

Translated from the Icelandic by KiaiKR 
Maoni'siion and William Morris. Cr. 
8\'o., 5s. net. 

Three Xorihers Loye Sforif.s, 

ASD O I HUH T.ii.KS. Translated from the 
Icelandic by HirIkr Magniai^on and 
William Morris. Crown Hvo.. 6s. net. 



• • 



MelTiUe (G. J. Whyte) 

The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen's Maries. 

Crown 8vo., is 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 

td. each. 



For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, Hee pp. ^o, ^o and 32. 

Newman (Cardinal). 
Loss Axn Ga/x : The Storv of a 

Con\*ert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 3s. 6rf. 

Call /ST a: A Tale of the Third 

Centurv. Crown Hvo. Cabinet Edition, 
6s. ; Popular Edition, 31. td. 



Merriman.— A/.or.^-^.i/ . A Story o\ Phillipps-Wollcy.— 5-vi/': a Legend 
Che Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton of the I^ne Mountain. By C. PniLLirrs- 

Merriman. With l**ronti*«ptece and Vig- Wollev. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 



nette by H. (1. Massky. Cr. Hvo.. ^i, td. 

Morris (William). 
The SuxDERiXG /*/.oo/y. Cr. Svo., 

7s. 6<f. 

The IVat/.r of r///-. H\>x/>rous 
Isles. Crown 8vo.. 71. 61/. 

The If 'ell at the \\'orl/*s Exn. 

2 \*oIs. 8vo., 2i<%. 

7//A /f'r»i»/» lUvtyr : *u U'i'AL/r 

CroM^n h\o. 6j. net. 

The A/ cat «>a //// G/ // /ar/xg 

PlaLW which hail been al*^ called The 
I.4Uid of the I.iMrig Men. or The Acre of 
the Cndying. Square pa«t Nvo.. 51. net. 



Hvo.. 3J. bti. 

Raymond. -Tuo A/ex »»' Me\ /*./-. 

\\\ \\m IKK K\%M<i\i> Croun J*\o.. fti. 

Ridley, ./.v.v/ .l/i >;« ja'.a-.. By 

.\i KK Kini.M. .\u(h(ir ol 'The S((tr> uf 
Alinc *. Crtiuii >vi».. 6j. 

Scwell (Ki.i/\HKTH M.). 

A (tlimp^ of the Wiicld ; Amy Herbert 
I.anrton Par«Mmagr. ■ CIcve Hall. 

Margaict Pcrcival. j (irrtrude 

Katiiarinc Aohton. | Home Life. 

The Earln l)au»;hter. After Lite. 

Fhr E«{iencncr f>f Life Cr*ula. I\or* 
Lr. ^\».. 11 fn/ each cloth plain, ii. tJ. 
each cloth e«tra. gtlt edges. 
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Fiction, Humour, kQ.— continued. 

Somerville (E. CE.) and Ross Walford (L. B.) — continued. 



(Martin). 

Some Experiences of an Irish 

R.M. With 31 Illustrations by E. (E. 
Somerville. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Real Charlotte. Crown 

8vo., 35. td. 

The Silver Fox, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d, 

Stevenson (Robert Louis). 
The Strange Case of Dr,Jekyll 
AND Mr. Hydr. Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed. 
15. td. cloth. 

The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jbkyll and Mr. Hyde ; with othbr 
Fables. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

More New Arabian Nights — The 
Dynamiter. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 

Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 



The Baby's Grandmother, Cr. 

8vo., 2j. 6d. 

Cousins. Crown Svo., u. 6d. 

Troublesome Daughters, Cr. 

8vo., 21. 6d. 
Pauline. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d, 
Dick Nethbrby, Cr. 8vo., is. W, 
The History of a Week. Cr. 

8vo. 2j. 6d. 
A Stiff-necked Generation, Cr. 

8vo. 2i. td. 
Nan^ and other Stories. Cr. Sto, 

2S. td. 

The Mischief of Monica. Cr. 

8vo., 25. td. 
The One Good Guest. Cr. 8vo. 

25. hd. 
^ Plough EDy and other Stories. 

Crown 8vo., 25. 6d, 

The Ma tchmaker. Cr. Svc, 25. 6i 



I 



Suttner.— Z.4r Doivn Your Arms ^^f^—^^^£^^'^ Scruple. By 

(Die Waffen Nieder) : The Autobiography W"' Wilfrid Ward. Crown bvo., 61. 
of Martha von Tilling. By Bertha von \xt^^a. jc^ -*,,„« i?,,,,^^ ., ^ 

Q.....O Translated b/ T. Holmes. ^S^-~.pJ^^^^ . ^^"-^^i^J"' ^' 

^ The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. W est. 

Author of 'Half Hours with the Million- 
aires/ etc. Crown 8vo., 65. 



Suttner. 

Cr. 8vo.» 15. td. 

Swan. — Ballast. By Myra Swan. 

Crown 8vo.. 6s, 

Trollope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6^. 
Barci/ester Towers. Cr.8vo.,i5.6^/. 

Walford (L. B.). 

OXK OF OCRSIiLl/lS. Cr. Svo., 65. 

The Intruders. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 
Leddy Marget. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6^/. 
Ii'A Kildake: a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown Svo., 2S. 6</. 
Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 

Crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 



Weyman (Stanley). 
The House of the Wolf. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crov^n ^v-o. 
35. td. 

A Gentleman of France. W:th 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. S^o. 'j 

The Bed Cockade. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown Svo.. ts 

Shreh'sburv. With 24 Ulustra 
tions by Claude A. Sheppers<>\. Cr. 
Svo., 6s. 

Sophia. VV'th Frontispiece. Crow* 

Svo., 6s, 



Popular Science (Natural History. &c.). 



Butler. — Ol^r Ho usEih u.n Ixsec ts. 

An Account of the Insect- Pests found in 
Dwelling- Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., 3s. td. 

Furneaux (W.). 

The Outdoor IVokld : or The 

Young Collector's Handbook. With 18 
Plates ( 16 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown Svo., 
gilt cd^'c*'. 6j. net. 



Furneaux (W.) — coutinucd. 

B UTTER FL lES A ND Mo THS ( B li 1 1 S h i . 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown Svo., *; '• 
edges, 6s. net. 

Life av Ponds a.vd STRF'iMS 

With 8 coloured Plates and 331 IIIa<%tTa 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo.. z-' 
edges, 6j. net. 
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Popular Soienoe (Natural History, kz,)— continued. 



Hartwig (George). 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
WKh 12 PUtet and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 
gilt edKCft, 7s. net. 

The Tropical World. With 8 

PUtcB and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo.. gtlt 
edgcft, 71. net. 

The Polar World, With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., %\\x 
cdf^es, 7J. net. 

The Subterranean World. With 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., \i^\\x 
edf^cK, 71. net. 



Proctor (Richard A.) — continued. 
Pleasant Wa rs in Science . Crown 

8vo., 31. 6d. 

Nature Studies. By R. A. Proc- 
tor. Grant Allen, A. Wilson. T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Crown 8vo., 
3i.W. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor. E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyakd. Cr. 8vo.. 31. 6J. 

*.* For Mr. Proctor's other boi*kt ttf ^/. I4 
and 28, and Messn. Longmom &> Co *j 
Catalogue of Scientific Worki, 



\l^\mho\tz.— Popular Lectures o.\ 
SciSNTiFic Subjects. By Hermann von Stanley.-'^ Fa.miliar History or 



HBLMHOLT2. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr 8vo., 3J. 6f/. each. 

Hudson (W. H.). 

Nat IRE IN Dou'nland. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. MeCoKMiLK. Kvo., luj. 6</. net. 

British Birds. With a Chapter 
cm Structure and Classification by Frank 
E. Beddaku. F.R S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which arc Coloured), and over 100 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., ^\\k 
ed^CN, 6j. net. 

BiRns /.v LoNiKKW With 17 Plates 

and 15 lUuhtrationn in the Text, by Bryan 
ll(M)K. A 1). MlCokmick, and from 
Photograph** from Nature, by K. B. 
LolMtL. Avo., lis. 

Proctor (Richard A.i. 

LlCHT Sl'lESCE FOR LFJ.^LKE HoURS 
Kamiliar KnuayA on Scientific Subjects. 
Vol I. Cri)un Svo., ^j. (ni. 

A*( > I v;// / Va I "v .!/ A PE S.Mt u ' /•//. Fa m i • 

liar KK«ay*»on Scientific Subject**. Crown 
8vo., ^j. td. 



BtRDS. By E. Stanley. D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With 160 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. td. 

Wood(RKv. J. G.). 

Hi >MEs n 7 T//( H'T Ha nds : A Descri p- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construe* 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo.. Kilt 
ed^cft. 1%. net. 

Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British In&ects. their Structure. 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 
Illustrations. 8vo., ^\\x edKcs, 71. net. 

Our OF Doors; a Selection of 
Orif^inal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 1 1 IlluHtrationK. Cr. Hvo., 
^ilt L-ti);c:H, 31. bd. 

.SfKA \(. / D,i A /. /. i'Xi, ^ .• a Descn ption 
nf the Habitations ot AnimaU. abridged 
from ' Homes without Hand**' Wrh 6t> 
IlluMration>>. Cr **vo.. yili r^lu'c*. \%. M. 

Piii.Ayn Kh> rF!K With 33 

Ilhititriitions Cr. '•\c).. yilt tclt;rH. 3J. M. 



Works of Reference. 



Gwilt. A.\ P.vt wior.h.n.A «»/ Ar 

cmtKCn KF. By Just.pii (iwii I. I s A. 
With I7«». l-.n^'r.ivinj;s. Ki*\i<it:J n>'»f*l. 
uith Alicrationv and Considerable Addi- 
tions by W^ ait pAi'wokiii Svo. 211. net 

Maunder (S.wii i-.i ). 

BitH;RAn//CA/. /av -IN/AT. With 

Supplenirnt brought doun to iSN> By 
Rev. jAMK*i Wood. |-cp. f^\•o.. ftj 
Tr E.4f* u A' }>'/• Cri:tH;KAiwn\ Ph\sical. 
Hititoric;il. Dr^cnptivr. and Political. 
With 7 Mai *» and l^ Piatcs. I-'cp. Svo.. 61. 

7// A ThtA^iFV !•.' A . /. : a A'\ .r- 
LUl^.fi By the Hev. I. Am<i . M A With 
S Maps. 15 Platev and ^ai Woodcuts, 
rep. .Svo . ftj. 

Treas( Ay I 'A A'.v it:ii*t;i: mni* L.-r- 

RaHY of h'htfKy \\ K. Fcp. Svo.. 61. 

His It »R /CA i. 7r f <,l 'r y. Fcp. Svo , 65. 



Maunder ^Swn 1 1 > tofittnuni. 

Th' h TRFA^ihy 'f lit t FA .\ } : Kd i ted 
h> J. LiNDi.F.^. 1 K.S., and T. Mo<ike. 
i-.I..S. With 274 Woodcutitand 2<» Steel 
riateii. 1 vols. Fcp. -Svo. lii 

Roget. - TuF-A : A- : • . . ' A E.vt ;/. is v 
Ml A.-'* AM* t*HK4SF.s. Llaksified and Ar- 
ranii^ed so us to Facilitate the Hxpre««ion of 
Idea* and as^iM m I.itcrarv Composition. 
B> TuiH MAMfc K .«.i.T,' M n.. K.R.S. 
Kri.oin|si..rd lliriiU|i;h«ijt. rtilarKed and im- 
proved. I .irtl\ tiofii the Author's Notes, and 
With a full Iiidex. h-. the .\uthor'ft Son, 
ji'MN I.I VMS Kii<.i T Cro\%n svn . 101 M 

Willich. /*"/'!: AA Tah: F\ for^ivini; 

infotniation for ascrrtainmK the value of 
Lifchold. Lea-^ehold. and Church Property, 
the Public Fund*. e:c By Cmasles M. 
W11.1.ICH. Fdited by H. Banc a Jomeb. 
Crown 8vo.. ins. td. 
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Children's Books. 



Adelborg. — Clean Peter and the 

Children of Grubbylea. By Ottilia 
Adelborg. Translated from the Swedish 
by Mrs. Graham Wallas. With 23 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., boards, 
35. 6d. net. 

Brown. — The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts. By Abbie Far well 
Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y. 
Cory. Crown 8vo., 45. 6d. net. 

Buckland. — TwoLittleRunaways. 

Adapted from the French of Louis Des- 
noyers. By James Buckland. With i 10 
Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Corbin and Going. — Urchins of 

the Sea. By Marie Overton Corbin 
and Charles Buxton Going. With Draw- 
ings by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 410., 3^. 6d. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Edivv the Fair; or, The First 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo. , 25. ntt. 

Alfgar the Dane ; or, The Second 

Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. 8vo. 2j. net. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of iCscendune. Cr. 
8vo., 25. net. 

The House OF Walderne. A Tale 

of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons' Wars. Crown 8vo., 2j. net. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 25. net. 

Henty (G. A.). — Edited by. 

YvLE Logs : A Story- Book for Boys. 

By Varioi's Authors. With 61 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 

Vl'lf Tide Yarns: a Story- Book 

for Boys. Hy Various Authors. With 
45 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, is. 
net. 

Lang (Andrew). — Edited by. 

The \' 10 LEI' Fairy Book. With 8 

Coloured Plates and 54 other Illustrations. 
Croun Hvo., gilt edges, 65. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

Illustrations. Crown ^vo., gilt edges. 5j. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6j. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 99 

Illustrations. Crown i^\o., gilt edges, 65. 

The CtRey Fair)- /uHfA'. With 65 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 65. 



Lang (Andrew) — Edited BY—cont, 
The Yelloiv Fairy Book, With 

104 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edct». 
65. 

The Pink Fairy Book, With 67 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges. 6s. 

The Bl ue Poetry Book, With 100 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges 6s. 

The True Story Book, With 66 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., g^lt edges. 61. 

The Red Tr ue Stor y Book. With 

100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilted|:e». 
65. 

The Animal Story Book, With 

67 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gih edges. 
6i. 

The Red Book of Animal Stor:es. 

With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8%x).. gix 
edges, 6i. 

The Arabian Nights Enter jais 

mbnts. With 66 Illustrations. Cr. Sva. 
gilt edges, 65. 

Meade (L. T.). 
Daddv^s Boy, With 8 Illustratioos. 

Crown 8vo., 35. net. 

Deb and the Duchess, With 7 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 31. net. 

The Beresford Prize. With 7 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. 3J. net. 

The House of Surprises. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 

Murray. — Flower Le(.e\:\^ • » 

C/uu'h'ES'. Bv Hilda ^U•RK^^ (the H - 
Mrs. Ml'RRav of Klibank). Pictured h^ I 
S. Kland. With numerous Coloured ir^i 
other Illustrations. Oblong 4to.. 6i. 

Penrose. — C hurry : a Nuisance 
By Mrs. PKNKt)SE. With lllustratK»ns. 

Praeger (Rosamond). 

The a in- e NT u res of the Thre^ 
Hold Babes: Hector^ Ho.voria as? 
Alisas'per. a Story in Pictures, \\ith 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Omline Pk 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3J. bd. 

The Fur ther Doings < -^f the ThRft 
Bold Babies. With 24 Coloured Picture* 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4I0..3J (ki 

Stevenson. — A Child s Garde.s ^^ 

Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenso.%. 
Fcp. 8vo., 5J. 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

T^E Adventures of 7\yo Dutch 
Dolls asd a *Goluwogc\ With 31 
Coloured PUtet and nmnerout lUnstra- 
tkmt in the Text. Oblong 410., 6s. 

The Golliivogg's Bicycle Club. 

With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
IlluBtrationi in the Text. Oblong 410., 6s. 

The Gol/jh'ogc at the Seaside. 

With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illufttrations in the Text. Oblong 4to. , 6s. 



Upton (Florence K. and Bertha 

— (OnttHMtd. 

The GoLLiirocG /.v IVae. With 3 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 

The GoLLtH'OG(fs Polar Adi'en 

ri'RRS. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ofa 
long 4to., 6s. 

The GoLL/notUis Arw-ao-cARi 

With 31 Coloured PlatcH and numerou 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 410.. 6j 

The VegE'Mens Revesge. WitI 

31 Coloured Plates and numerous lUui 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 



The Silver Library. 



Crown 8vo. 3s. td, 

AfMM*s (Sir Bdwia) Sms aad Laads. With 
71 Illtutrations. y. 6d. 

■MiImCs (W.) Mstfimpltf«a Stodlaa. y. 6d. 

BaidMC*s (W.) BsoBOflils Stodlsa. y. bd. 

BaidMC*s (W.) UUrary SCiidlsa. With Portrait. 
3 vols, y. fid. each. 

Bater^ (Sir S. W.) liglit Tsart la OaylM. 

With 6 lllustrstions. y. dd. 

■aNCs (Sir S. W.) Riaa aad Haaad la Oaylaa* 

With 6 lUustralions. y. 6d. 

•aHB#mMld*8 (Rev. S.) OaHaas Vytba af tba 
HIddIa Um. y. 6d. 

•aHB^mMld*8 (Rav. S.) Orlgla aad Davalat- 
itafRallglaasRallat 2 vols. y.6d.mch. 

mW. I.)Oallas:or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With a6 Illus. y. td. 

ir*8 (W. DCkarlalas: or. lUustratioDsof 
the Phvuir Ltfr of t)»r Ancient Greeks. 
With a6 Illustrations, y. dd. 



BACH Volume. 

Da]rla*8 (A. Caaaa) Tba Stark VuBra Uttan 

y. 6./. 

rraada*8 (J. A.) Tba Rlstary af laibuidt fror 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of tfa 
Spanish Armada. la vols. 31. dd. each. 

rraads's (J. A.) Tba ■agllali In Italaad. 3vol< 

lOf. td. 

rraads's U* t^) Tb« DIvares af CatlMrtaa < 

I. y. 6d, 



rraads's (J. A.) Tba Spaalah Stary af tli 
Armada, and othrt Kwiys. 31. 6d. 

rraad«*s(J. A. ) Bagllsli Ssamsa la tlia Slaiasat 
Caatory. 3(. 61/. 

rraada*s (J. A.) SiMrt Stadlaa aa Oraai Sal 

4 voU. y. 6d. each. 



t*s (J. T.) TiM Ralaad aUat af 

With 117 IIliiMmtions. y. 6d. 



f *s (Lady) A Vayags la taa * Saa 

With 66 Illa^itrations. ^j. bd. 

Okarehlirs iW. Spaaaar) Tba SCary af taa 
■alakaad Plaid Porca, lt»T. With 6 Ma(» 
anil Pl.tnv 3<. 6d. 

Oladd*s (B.) Scary af Crsatlaa: 4 Plain Account 
of Kvolution. With 77 llhtstrationt. y.6d. 

Oaaybsara (Rav. W. J.) aad lloarsaa*s (Yary 
Rav. J. S.) UH aad BplsUas af SC PaaL 

With 46 IUuMrati(in%. 31 Od. 



(J. A.) Oaeaaa, or Baglaad aad Hi 

Colaalaa. With g Illuv(r.ition». 31. 61/. 

Praada*s (J. A.) Tba Caaaell af Trsat. y. ^i 

Praad«*s (J. A.) TIm Llli aad Lacters < 
Brasanas. 3 . 6^. 

fraada*s (J. A.) TlMOMa Cartylat a Mtsiory < 

hit Lifr. 

1795-1815. a vol% yt. 1834-1881. 3 volv 7 



(i. A.) 



: 4 Sketch, y. t»d. 



(L.) 



All : A Novel, y o./. 



Dayla*s (A. Caaaai Hleali Clarka. A I ale of 

Miinni(ititn'»Kr(rlli«m. With 10 llUist». y.bd. 



Praad«*s (J. A.) TIm Tva Cklafk af Daabay : a 

lrj*h RfKnam-r €>( the l-i%t ( Vntury. y 6« 

Prooas't (J. A.) Wriclags, Sslactlaas fron 

3' 6>/ 

•lair> (t«v. O. R.) Uli ar Um Dafea < 
Wallladtaa. \V uh I'urtrait y hd 

OfavllU*s (C C P. Jaaraal af Um Ralgas < 
Klad Oaar f IV., Klad Wllllaa IV., aa 
Qaaaa Vlatarla. 8 voli. . 31. f>d. eacL. 



Dayla's t A. Caaaa)TlM Captala af Um — , 

and othrr I ale%. v- bkl. 

Dayla*s (A. Caaaai TIm Rafajiss: A I ale of 
the Huguenots^ Witha^Ilhi%tr4iionft. ybd. 



(H. R.) SIm: a lititorjr of Adventur 
With 3a lllustraitunv y. bd. 

Radtfard*! (H. R.) AJlaa Qaaianaala W 11 

ao Illustrations, y. bd. 
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The Silver UbrKvy— continued. 



Hatfard*! (H. R.) Colontl Qvaritoh, V.C. : a 
Tale of Country Life. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette, y. 6d. 

Hazard*! (H. R.) Cl«opatnu With 29 Illustra- 
tions, y. 6d. 

Haaard*t (H. R.) Brie Brl^UyM. With 51 
Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Hatf ard'a (H. R.) BeatrlM. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette, y. 6d. 

Hatfard*t (H. R.) JLllan*a Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. 3;. 6d. 

Hatfard (H. R.) Heart of the World. With 
15 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Hatf ard*a (H. R.) ■oiitexuma*a Danihter. With 
25 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Haggard*a (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the Great 
Trek. With 8 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Hatfard*a (H. R.) The Wltoh*a Head. With 

16 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Hatfard*t (H. R.) Mr. Meeaoii*s WiU. With 
16 Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Hatfard*a (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations, y. 6d* 

Hatfard'i(H.R.)Dawii. With i6IUusts. y.6d. 

Hatfard*a (H. R.) The People of the Miat. With 
16 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Hatfard*a (H. R.) Joan HaaU. With 20 Illus- 
trations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard (H. R.) and LanO (A.) The World*a 
Deaire. With 27 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Harte*a (Bret) In the Carqninex Wooda aad 
other Storiea. 3;. 6d. 

Helmholtz'a (Hermann von) Popular Leotnrea 
on Scientific Subjeota. With 68 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 3j. 6d. each. 

Hope*8 (Anthony) The Heart of Princeaa Oara. 

With 9 Illustrations, y. 6./. 

Howitt'8 (W.) Yisita to Remarkable Plaoea. 

With 80 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Jefferiea* (R.) The Story of My Heart : My 

Autobiogniphy. With Portrait. 3J. 6</. 

Jefferies' (R.) Field and Hedgerow. With 

Portrait. 3J. M. 

Jefferiea* (R') Red Deer. With 17 Illusts. y. 6d. 

Jefreries' iR.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
P'ronlispicce and Vignette by E. V. B. 3J. 6d. 

JefTeries (R.) The Tollera of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
y. 6t/. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Halleaon'i (Colonel) History 
of the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8. 6 vols. 

y. 6</. each. 

Knlght*» (E. F.) The Cruise of the * Alerte *: 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Drserl Inland of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations, y. 6</. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 

N.irrative of Keornt Travel in Kashmir, 
Westrrn TilK't. Riltislan, (iilgii. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations, y. bJ. 
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Knlghrt (B. P.) The * 
Coasting Voyage from 
Copenhagen in a Three-Too YacfaL 
Map and 11 Illustratioos. y. td. 

Koatiia^a (J.) Ufa of Lather. With 6a IDoMn- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. y, 6d. 

Lang's (JL.) Angllag Uratehai. With ao lUostre- 
tions. y. td. 

LanTt (A.) Onatom and Vytk : Studia oT Eeriy 
Usage and Belief. 31. 6d. 

Laiirs^i^)OochLaiieaadCoaM— ■■■mi. ySL 

Laag't (I.) The Book of DroMna aad Oh ie a . 

y, 6i. 

Laiig*t (A.) JL Voak of Ptfo : a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc With 13 lUistraiuoL 
y-fid. 

Laagi (A.) Mjth, Ritual, aad Saliiioa. 2 vols 7 

UoB (J. A.) aa4 Clattarbook** (W. J.) B. C 
larr, a Bamhie la BriOali Cotanihia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustratioos. 3^. 6(/ 

Levett-Veats' (B.) The ClMvalSer D'Aartac. 

y. 6</. 
Maoaolay't (Lord) Complota Worfca. ' Albaer ' 
Eklition. With 12 Portraits. la vols. 3;. bd. 
each. 

Haoaiilay*B (Lord) Bstayi aad Lays of Aoilet 
Borne, etc. With Portrait and 4 lUusuatioes 
to the ' Lays '. y. 6d. 

Maelood*B(H.D.)BloiiieBUof Baaklag. 3<.6^ 

■arhot*t (BaroB do) Veaolra. Translated 

a vols. js. 

Hanhman*! (J. 0.) Moaoira of Sir 
Haveloek. y. 6d. 

■erivale't (Dean) History of the 
under the Empire. 8 vols. y. 6J. e.kch 

Merriments (H. 8.) Flotsam : A l\\if o \\r 
Indian Mutiny. 3j. 6t/. 

Miirs (J. 8.) Political Economy, y. 6^ 

Hiirs (J. 8.) Bystem of Logic y. t^d. 

Hilner*s (Geo.) (k>untry Pleaeoree : the- v.'hr xi 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden, y cvr 

llansen*s (F.) The First Croeeing of Oreealaad. 

With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3.' %x 

Phiiiipps-Wolley*s (C.) Baap: a I^rgend c\ tbe 

Lone Mountain \V1th13 Illustratjons v^ 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Orbe Aroand Us. 3. "^ 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of HeaveB. ^ -x/ 

Proctor's (R. A.) Light Science for Ltisart 
Hours. First Series, y. 6./. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Moon. y. bJ. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than Oaro. y.od. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place amoag iBflBlUes: 

a Series of Essays contrasting ©"^r I..tt> 
AUxle in Space and Tune \Mih the Inr:r.:i,f->. 
around us. 3J. 6./. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Baae than Oura. 3 ^. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Roogh Waye nsade liosth 

y. 6d, 

Proctor's(R.A.)PleaaaBtWayslB8aleaoe. y %r' 

Proctor's (R. A.) My the aad ■arrels of i»> 
tronomy. y. 6d. 
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(■• i.) UltoM KtMiBii. By R. A 
PlOCTOB, Edwakd Clodd. Andrbw 
Wilson. Thomas Fostes. and A. C. 
Ranyakd. With lUtistnuions. y. 6d, 

■■Mittll QUrta F.) k Hmtfow tf DmiU. 5^.6^. 

■Mtth1(B. ■o«wrtfc)0»ith><i aad Ui> OartiMfc- 
tflBlMM. With Maps, PUns. etc. 31. 6tf. 

■^■liyl (BtelMf ) rMUllar Hlstorj •T Btrtfa. 

With 160 lUnstratioos. 35. 6^/. 

H apl n a'a (L.) TIm Playgrmud af Bnropa (Tka 
AJpa). With 4 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

•tovaaaoB^a (It L.) Tba Samnga Caaa af Dr. 
iakyll Mi4 Hr. Rydas with other Fables, y.bd. 



tCavaMMi (■• L.) Mi4 0BbawM*8 (LL) T] 
Wraag Baz. y. 6d. 

tCavaaaaa ( B aba r t Loala) aad ttavaaaai 
(Fuwy van 4a Qrlft) Hara Ba« AtaMi 

Blihta.— The Dynamiter, y. 61/. 

Travaljraa's (Sir Q. 0.) TIm Barly Hlatorj 
Charlaa Janaa Fax. 3.^. td. 

WaymaB*8 (BCaiUay J.) Tba Rama af ti 
Waif t a Romance, y. (td. 

Waad*a (Bav. J. 0.) PatiaiUI Bavlsltad. Wi 

33 lUustrauons. 31. 6d. 

Waad*8 (Bav. J. Q.) BirMiia DvaUlaia. Wi 

60 Illustrations, y. td. 

Waad*8 (Bav. J. Q.) Oat af Daara. With 
lUtutrations. y. 6d. 



Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 



Acton. — AfoDiCRy Cooker \\ By 

Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
Bvo., 4J. td. 

Angwin. — S/mple Hixts ox Choice 

OF Foon, with Tested and Kconomical 
Recipes. For Schools. Homes, and Clashes 
for Technical Instruction. By M.C. ANCtWis, 
Diplomate (FirHt Clasy) of the National 
Union for the Technical Traininj^ of Wiymen, 
etc. Crown Hvo., n. 

Ashbv. — Be ALT!/ IX niE Nvrsery. 

By HEsav Asmby. M.D.. F.R.C.F.. Fhysi. 
cian to the Manchester Children's Hospital. 
With .25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. net. 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 
Mists to Mothers ox the Man- 

AGKMSST OF their HraLTH DVRIXu THE 

Period of Preuxaxcy. Fcp. 8vo.. is. td. 

The Materxal Mas.agemext of 
Childrex t\ Health axd /hsease. 
Fcp. 8vo., li. td. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

-I I.J A/'W'E (^u^A/^AY. With 
Coloured and othci lllu<*tr.itions. 

Cakes axp CtKvi-E4Tit>x\ .) i.a 
Mode. Fcp. Hvo., is.td. 

Dogs : A Manual for Anriateurs. | 
Fcp. 8vo., I J. td. 

Dressed Game axd Pol'ltry ^ la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo.. tii. 

Dre.ssei) Veceta bi.es a la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., li td. 

Drixks J) LA Mo HE Fcp. 8vo., I J.W 
Entries >} la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

I J. td. 



De Sails (Mrs.).— roit/fiiMe^. 
Floral Decoratioxs. *Fcp. Svc 

IS. td. 

Gardfxixg \ LA Mode. Fcp. 8v< 

Part I.. Vegeubles. u. td. Part 11 
FVuits, ij. td. 

Natioxai. Viaxdsa la Mode, Fc| 

8vo., IS. td. 
Neiylaid Ecais. Fcp. 8vo., u. (a 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo 

M.td. 

PuDDixcs AXD Pastry i la Modi 

Fcp. Hvo., IS. 6J. 

SAr()i'R/r:s A I.A Mode. Fcp. Svo 

ii.6i/. 

Si>rps AXD Dressed Pish ^ l 

.\fODR. Fcp. hvo., IS. td. 

Sheets axd Sifper Dishes J) /., 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 11. td. 

TE.*fPTiXt; Dishes for Small // 

COXtES. Fcp. 8vo., I J. td. 

IVrixki.f.s axd iVoTIOXS Ft I 
E VERY //oi sEHOi.n. Crown 8vo. , i s. 6- 

Lear— J/.-i/<;a'a ChfAERY. By H. I 

Sidney Lcar. i6mo., is. 

Poole. — Ci H fAER ) • Fi *R THE DiAEE Tli 
By W. H. and Mrs. F<k)LC. With Pre^ 
by Dr. Favv. Fcp. hvo.. u. td. 

Rotheram. //» »: sfh* »/ /» (\u*air 

REi ITES. Bv M. A. RoiHPH^ii. Firm Cla' 
Diplomi'e, .NatifiMal Tramin^ SchcMil « 
CiMikery, London. lnMructre«*> to thr Brc 
fordhhire County Ctiuncil. Crown H%o. ij. 
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The Fine Arts and Music. 



Bums and Colenso. — Living Ana- 
tomy. By Cecil L. Burns, R.B.A., and 
Robert J. Colenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, 
11} by 8j ins., each Plate containing Two 
Figures — (a) A Natural Male or Female 
Figure ; (6) The same Figure Anatomatised. 
In a Portfolio, 75. td. net. 

Hamlin. — A Text-Book of the 
History op Architbcturr. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., yj. 6d. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 
Music and Morals, With Portrait 
of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 
Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo.,65.net. 

My Musical Life. With Portrait 

of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 65. net. 

Huish, Head, and Longman. — 

Samplers 'AND Tapestry Embroideries, 
By Marcus B. Huish, LL.B. ; also 'The 
Stitchery of the Same,' by Mrs. Head ; 
and ' Foreign Samplers,* by Mrs. C. J. 
Longman. With 30 Reproductions in 
Colour, and 40 Illustrations in Mono- 
chrome. 4to, £2 25. net. 

Hullah. — The History of Modern 

Music, By John Hullah. 8vo., 8s. bd. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 
Sacred and Legendary Art, con- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Arch- 
angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the 

Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the 
Warrior-Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 205. net. 

Lkgkxds of tkk Moxastic Orders^ 

as represented in the Fine Arts, com- 
prising^ the Benedictines and Augustines, 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. With 
1 1 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. i vol. 
8vo., 105. net. 

LkGEXPS (>/• THi: MAPOXXAy OR 
Rlhsshd VirgixMarv. Devotional with 
and without the Infant Jesus, Historical 
from the .Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Art. With 27 luchings and 
165 Woodcuts. I vol. Svo., I05. net. 

T/fi: His rOFV of OlR L(^R/\ as ex- 
emplified in Works of /\rt, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
Jamkson ; continued and completed by 
Lady Easii.akk. With 31 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 205. net. 



King^ley. — A History of French 

Art^ 1 100-1899. By Rose G. Kixgslet. 
8vo., 125. 6<f. net. 

Kristeller. — Andrea A/AxrEcxA. 

By Paul Kristeller. English Edition bj 
S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian to the 
House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. Witk 
26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustratioas 
in the Text. 4to., £^ lof . net. 

Macfarren. — Lectures on Ham-* 

MONY. By Sir George A. Macparikil 
8vo., izt. 

Morris (William). 
Hopes and Fears for Art, Five 

Lectures delivered in Birmingham. Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr 8vo., 45. 6i. 

An Address delivered at the 
Distribution of Prizes to Stcdkxts 
of the Birmingham M unicifal School 
OF Art on 2ist February, 1894. Svo., 
25. bd. net. 

Art and the Beauty of the 

Earth: a Lecture delivered at Bur^lcin 
Town Hall, on October 13, 18S1. mc 
25. 6rf. net. 

Some Hints on Pattern-Desics- 

ING : a Lecture delivered at the Workinij 
Men's College, London, on loch Drcctn- 
ber, 1 88 1. 8vo., 25. 6d. net. 

Arts and its Prodtcers (18&8) 
Axn THE Arts and Crafts oy T.^-.'mk 
(1889). 8vo., 2S. bd. net. 

ArCHIIECIURE AXD HiSlORW 'S? 
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of Ancient Buildings. 8vo., js. 6.7. 

Arts and Crafts Essays. By 

Members ofthe.\rts and Cr.ifts hxhib :i-^ 
Society. With a Preface by \Vi: : :\m 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 2s. 61/. net. 

*^* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 20, -13 .ind ^2. 

Van Dyke. — A Text- Book . .v . y 

History of Pa/xt/Xi;. By John l. Vw 
Dyke. With no Illustrations. Cr. ^vo.ti 

Willard. — History of M, peks 

Itauax Art. By Ashtox Roi : :^» 
WiLi.ARD. With Photogravure Frontrs- 
piece and 28 P'ull-page Illustration^. >\o., 
18s. net. 

Wellington. — -/ Dfscr/p i :\ -i - > ^ 

HlSTOKlCAL CaTALOGLE OF 7 HF C .' A. 

iioxs OF Pictures axd Sorirr. rf at 
ArsLEv HorsE, Lox/k'>x. By F.\vl>^. 
Duchess of Welhngton. lllustr.itrd V\ f>2 
Photo- Engravings, specially extcuicd b-^ 
Brain, Clkmf.nt, «Jfe Co., of Pan>. 2 vwU . 
royal 4to., £6 6s. net. 
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Misoellaneous and Critieal Works. 



SMXehoL—L/rsRAjty Studies. By 

Walter Baobhot. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 31. td. each. 



". — EinxATiox AND Life: 

Papers and Addreiwes. By Jambs H. 
Baker, M.A., LL.D. Cro\%'n 8vo., 41. 6</. 

Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 
THE Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring- . 
Gould. Crown 8vo., 31. 6d, 

Basmes. — Shakespeare Studies, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Spemcbr Baynbs, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical PreCice by Professor Lbwis 
Campbbll. Crown 8vo., js, 6d. 



Ha^^gard. — A Farmer's Year 

bemff his Commonplace Book for 189I 
By H. Rider Haggard. With 36 lUui 
trations by G. Lron Little and 3 other 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Hodgson. — Outcast Essavs an 
Verse Traxslat/ons. By Shadwort 
H. Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8vo., 8i. & 

Hoenig. — Inquiries concernin 
the Tactics of the Future. By Frit 
HoE.siG. With I Sketch in the Text and 
Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bowbi 
8vo., 155. net. 

Hutchinson. — DREAAfs and the/ 

AfSAX/XGS. By Horace G. Hutchinso: 
8vo. 



Register, The Annual, 

A\D Digest: bein^ a Classified Register 
of Charitie!! in or available in the Metropolis. 
With an Introduction by C. S. LocH, Sec- 
retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. 8vo., 41. 

Christie. — Srircted Essays. By 

Kichakd Coi'Lly Chriatir, M.A., Oxon. 
Hon. LL.L).. Vict. Kditcd with a Memoir 
by W. \. Shaw. l.itt.D. With Portraiu 
and other Illustrationst. 

Dickinson. — Kisc Arthir in Corn- 
wall. Bv W. HowAHip Dickinson, M.D. 
With 5 IlluHtration». Crown 8vo., 41. bd. 

Erasmus. />//. EnsiLhs oh Eras- 
mi 5, fiom his l'!.irlic'st Letters to hi» Fifty- 
second Year, arf.m^ed in Order of Time. 
Kn^lish Translations from the Correspon- 
dence M> arran>;ed. with a C<*nimentary con- 
tuniin^ the Chronological arrangement and 
supplying further Biographical Slaiter. By 

1'RANcIS .MnK<*AN .NlCMiMH. S\t»., iHf. nct. 

Evans. — Thi AsiiF.yr Siosf. Im- 

PLhMhS'TS, H'f-Anws A\n (>ltXAME.\rS OF 
(jRF.AT /iKITALW fty Sir JoMN EVANS, 

K.C.B. With 5^7 Il)u!»tration>. Kvo., iHj. 

Exploded IdeaSj-^.v/'^^T-z/A^^A-v.-frv. 

Hv the .Vuthor of * Times and Days'. Cr. ■ 

.*^\«).. 51. \ 

Geikie. — 7// a / V< i a* a .v/> his Eria .v/».v ; 

Krported by Ci'NMMiNam (ir.lKIk. D.D., i 
I.L.D.. late Vicar of St. Mary's, Barnstaple. 
CtoNsn ^\o., s*- net. 



(Richard). 
Field and Hlih;erow : With Po 

trait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6f/. 

The Story of My Heart: m 

Autobiography. With Portrait and Ne 
Pre&ce by C. J. Lonom an. Cr. 8vo., 31. 61 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustration 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crow 
8vo., IS. 6d. 

The Toilers of the Field. Wit 

Poruait from the Bust in Salisbui 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

IViHW Magic : a Fable. With Fror 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crow 
Hvo.. 3J. bd. 

Jelcyll (Gkrtrl'dk). 
Home asp (iarden : Notes an 

Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of 
Worker in both. With 53 Illu»tratior 
from PhotoKraphn. 8\'0., lus. 6*/. net. 

U'oojt A.\p GtRDE.v: Notes an 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of 
Working .\mateur. With 71 Photograph 
8vo., KU. fx/. net. 

Johnson (J. «^ J- H.). 

7hf Paia.v/ff's Manual : 
Treatise on the Law and Practice < 
Letters Patent. 8vo., los. td. 

A.v Efhomf of ihe Law an 

PhAk / /< E I OWKC 7 f l> Wl 7H PATh .V ] 

FOK I\i h.vr/oxs, With a reprint of tl 
Patents Acts of 18^3. 1H85, 1M16 ar 
iHHh. Crown H\o., zt. b>/. 

Joyce. — 7// A Origin and His tor 
OF Irish Samks of Places. By P. V 
Jo^ci:. LL.D. i vols. Crown 8vo.. 51. eaci 
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Miseellaneous and Critieal Works — continued. 



Lang (Andrew). 
Letters to Dead Authors, Fcp. 

8vo., 25. 6<f. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. td. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6</. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., 25. td. net. 

Essays in Little, With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. 

Cock Lane and Common-Sense, 

Crown 8vo., ^s. 6d. 



Po\1oc)l.'—/ane Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By Waltei 
Herries Pollock. Cr. 8vo., 3'j. 6d, net 

Poore (George Vivia.n, M.D.j. 
Essays ON Rural Hygiene. With 

13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. bd. 

The Dwelling House. With 36 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 

Rossetti. A Shadow of Daste . 
being an Essay towards studying Hirr«cll 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maiu 
Francesca Rossetti. Crown 8vo.. 35. td. 



The Book OF Dreams AND Ghosts, Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 



Crown 8vo., 35. td. 

Maryon. — How the Garden Grew, 

By Maud Maryon. With 4 Illustrations 
by Gordon Bowne. Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Matthews. — Notes ox Speech- 

Making. By Brander Matthews. Fcp. 
8vo., 15. td. net. 

Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 
Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. I. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 

Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

Vol. III. EvSsayson Language and Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown Hvo., 55. 

India: IVha r can it Teach Us? 

Crown 8vo.. 55. 

Milner. - CoiwrRv Pleas rs ks : the 
Chronicle of a ^*ear chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milner. Crown Svo., },s. 6</. 

Morris. — Sicxs ()/• CiiAXc.E. Seven 

Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By WiLi lAM MoKKis. Post 8vo., 45. bd. 

Myers. — //cmax /^ekso.\al/ n\ and 

its Surxival of Bodily Death. By Frfdkric 
W. H. MvKKs, M..\. J \ols. >vo. 

Parker and Unwin. 77// Art oi- 

lirii.niXi. J //(>!//•■. • a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Hakrv 
Pakki K and Kx^monp I'wms. With 6.s 
Full pa^e Platen. N\o.. lo.s. lui. net. 



Stray Thoughts on REinisu, 

Fcp. 8vo., 25. td. net. 

Stra y Thoughts for Girls, i 6mo., 

15. td. net. 
Stray Thoughts for Mothers as? 

Teachers. Fcp. 8vo., zs. td. nei. 
Stray Thoughts for JxiALWi. 

i6nio.. 25. net. 
Stray Thoughts ox Char.-' :ax. 
Fcp. 8vo., 25. td. net. 

Southey. — The Corresponoexce of 
RobertSol'thry withCaroli.ke Be ^uss 
Edited by Edward Dowde.n. hvo.. 14J. 

Stevens. — On the Stowage i^/- Sn.'F.s 

AND THEIR CARGOES. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter- Partie*. etc. By 
Robert White Stevens. 8vo . 21s 

Sutherland.— 7'// A. v// .// c, 
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